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PEEPACE 



THE INDIAN EDITION. 

Thia work was at first solely intended for those 
English-speaking Europeans (in which term we include 
the people of America also) who have never set their 
feet on the soil of India. This is the reason vbj the 
Author has been rather minute in his description. It 
makes its appearance here only by the advice of some 
European friends who have thought that it would he 
read with interest in this country also. This is ren- 
dered more probable by the fact, that there are more 
new Europeans now in India than there were some 
time ago ; and it ia an asiom in the science of go- 
vernment that the Kulers should know alt they can 
of the Ruled, move especially when both the races are 
so foreign to each other as the British and the Hin- 
doos are. 

India being a vast country, inhabited by various na- 
tions, differing from each other in many respects, the 
following Chapters describe the manners and cnstoma 
of only a certain portion of the immense population ; 
and even of this portion, only those manners and cus- 
toms thit are more general ; because the people of 
the different parts of Northern India also differ from 
each other in some respects. 
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Ih writing Hindee aingle words we have not follow- 
ed the system adopted by Missionaries in this country, 
but spelt the words as would appear most natural to 
the European eye ; for instance, we have written 
Hindoos, and not Hindds ; Hindee, and not Hindi, 
&c. In publishing books Missionaries can save much 
space by the Roman Character system, but as very 
few Hindee words occur in this work, apace has been 
no object with us. There are however these exceptions 
to this remark, that e has the sound of cty as in hay 
and pay ; a has a dash over it when pronounced long, 
as in meld, a iair ; and when not accented, it has tlie 
sound of 11 as in cut and nut ; u and a short have 
been used indiscriminately to represent this sound. 

The Work was written before the Mutiny, but cir- 
cumstances have delayed its publicatioD. 

The reader will also kindly bear in mind that the 
Author writes in a foreign tongue, and that due al- 
lowance must be made for his English. 

FUTtBHOURH, 1 

January, 1860. J 
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India — ItB Qeography — Original Inhabitanta — Hiatory — Fea- 
tures of tlie HindooB — The Hindoo mind— Moral character — 
Demre for fame — Credulity — Cleaolineaa — Politenen of Man- 
nera — Hindoo* supenUlioue. 

" HinduBt&i or India" says a European writer in 
the country " ie one of the most interesting and most 
important countries on the surface of our globe. It 
has oscited the ambition of Conquerors &om otlieir 
lauds since the time of Semiramia till the present day ; 
and hoa called forth the enterpriae of the merchant 
since the earliest periods of commercial esertion down 
to the present era of enlightened and extensive nation- 
al intercourse. The Historian, the Poet, the Antiqua- 
rian, the Philologist, the Philosopher, the Naturalist, 
and the Politician have, each in their several spheres, 
found matter to exercise their thoughts and summon 
f(Hrtli their ene^es in contemplating this wonderful 
and interesting section of Asia. 

A 
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" Hmdust&Q is bouuded on the west by the AflF- 
ghanistin Mountains, which form the weatem limit 
to the vale of the Indiis ; on the north by the majes- 
tic chain of the Him^y£ Mounttuns, which stretoh 
in a south cn&terly direction fix>m the river Kama to 
the Brahmaputra ; on the east by the mountains of 
Arrakan and the Muniptir Hills ; and in all other 
directions by the Ocean. It extends from about S° to 
about 35° north latitude ; and from about 67° to 92° 
SCf east longitude.' The extreme length &om Cape 
Comorin to the northern hmita of Cashmere may be 
stated in round numbers at 1S50 British miles j and 
thb extreme breadth from Cape Monze in Sciode to 
the Munipflr Hills 1600 British miles. Within this 
vast territory there is every variety of surface ; there 
are level plains, undulating hills, precipitous ravines, 
and snowy mountains towering aloft to heights un- 
equalled in any other region."* 

The Hindoos are not believed to be the original 
inhabitants of Hindoostan ; but are said to be a race of 
Conquerors that came fr^m some country lying west 
of it. The Aborigines of the place are said to be some 
barbarous tribes that are found iu mountains, and are 
called' Bheels, Gonds, and Chooars ; and are believed to 
have been driven into these wild habitations by their 
invaders. 

■ The history of India is divided into three periods. I 
The 6ret is that in which the Hindoos were indepen- 
dent. It seems they had enjoyed a good measui-e of 
peace during this period, and that for a long time ; as 
is seen by the great pn^jress that they made in 
civilization. They made great improvements in the 

. ' DBBCriptive Qeograpliy, p. p. 187, 188, by the Rerd. Dr. 
Ewart, Missionary, Free Church Inslitutionj Calcutta. 
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arts and sciences, and built cities, momiments aud 
temples; — all whieli cannot be done during a perpetual 
ivarfare. Some of their cities are said to have been 
most magnificent and wealthy ; trade flourished and 
the country was populous. The whole country was 
never under one Ruler, but was divided among a great 
many Rajahs ; some of whom were very powerful and 
had thousands of foot sotdiors, horEemau, and ele- 
phants at their command. One of thenL opposed 
Alexander the Great when he attempted to cross the 
Jheeluin. Many of them had most desperate conflicts 
with the Mohomedans when the latter began to invade 
the country ; and a good number of them were wise 
and just rulers. With the present nature of mankind 
it ia almost impossible that any part of the world 
should be without wars and disturbances of some kind 
or other for a period two or three thousand years j 
so the Hindoos had wars aud troubles in the time of 
their independence ; but on the whole it seems to 
have been a time of peace. 

Tlie second period is that in which the country was 
under the Mohomedans. They began their invasions 
in the eighth century ; but made great conquests in 
it about the tenth. Under them the Hindoos suffer- 
ed much ; their chief object was to propi^te their 
religion by force of ai'ms ; and they compelled thou- 
sands of Hindoos to embrace Islamism. Many of 
them, when thus forced, used to have their idols under 
their arms when they stood up to repeat prayers. 
Cows are held very sacred among the Hindoos ; they 
never eat tlieir flesh ; and to humble them as much 
as they could, the Mohomedans used very frequently 
to force pieces of beef into their mouths. Sometimes, 
when a religious quarrel or ofiray takes place between 
the Hindoos and Moos ulmans, the former, if victoiious. 
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lill sfrine in the mosques of the l&tter and bcspriti- 
k\e them with their blood : and if the hitter have 
the advantage, they kill cows in their temples and 
defile them with their blood. The misery that a great 
many Mohomedan Kings caused among the Hindoos 
was as great as aaj that a conquered nation has ever 
fezperienced, the Jews excepted. Thousands of them 
were at diffei-ent times carried into slavery ; the num- 
ber of Hindoo slaves, was once bo great in Cabool 
tliat a slave was prized at less than two rupees. Du- 
ring their reign, hfe, property, and hoaoiu' were not 
secure ; and the effect of their government on the 
country resembled that of a scorching blast upon a 
plant. One or' two of their kings about the latter 
part of their period, may be excepted from this renmrk. 
They were in posseaaion of the country for about 
eight hundred years. 

The third period of Hindoo history is the time of 
the British Govemmeut ; and it is the happiest that 

Hindoostan has ever seen. Descendants of the for- 
mer Rulers of the country, whether Mohomedans or 
Hindoos (for there were some Hindoo Rulers also when 
the British acquired the country ) will not of course 
adaiit this ; the flatterers too of such persona, and 
some others, whose forefathers used in former times to 
amass wealth by oppression, willeipress their disapproba- 
tion of the present rule ; but the mass are quite pleased 
with it and often offer up the prayer that it may continue 
as long as time shall last The British Rulers do all 
their best to better the condition of the people, and 
make every attempt for the proper 'adroinistration of jus- 
tice. There is certainly agreat deal of dishonesty practised 
by natives themselves who are employed to help the ru- 
lers ; — hut after all there is a wonderful difference 
between the preceding and the present government j 
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iiiid tliia is the beat which the country can at pre- 
seut bare. Life, honour, and property are all secure, 
and the native expressive proverb, — "Sher aur bakri 
ck gb^t P^ni pite haig" or a lion and a goat quench 
tbeir thirst at the same brook side by side, is realized. 

The features of the Hindoos are as regular and 
handsome as those of any nation in Europe. In the 
words of a European, tbey "are tall and slight, with 
handsome oval countenances, long eyes and eyebrows, 
dark amootb lank hair, an olive skin, but in the 
cooler regions, and when not much exposed to tbo 
weather, even fair, bke that of more northern na- 
tions." People of the higher classes, in general, that 
do no work out of doora are pretty fair ; tliose who 
are exposed to the sun have a darker coniplesion. 
Tlic skin is, however, soft and there is nothing un- 
pleasant about the dark complexion. 

The Hindoo mtnd, supposing it has opportunity 
for cultivation and improvement, is not in the least 
inferior to the European ; this ia evident from what 
it has done, and that, unassisted by foreign nations. 
To prove this it will be perhaps better to quoto here 
what the Author just cited writes on the point : — " A 
contemplative people, as the Hindoos are," says he, 
" must early have turned their thoughts to the etib- 
jects denominated metaphysical. We aceoi-dingly iind 
that all the theories on that subject, formed by the 
Greeks or by the modems, were a'roaly fsimiliar to the 
.Sages of India. Thus the system devised by tlis ex- 
oeilent Bishop Berkeley, and developed and oxplaiuod 
by him with so much ingenuity and clcgiuice, was 
known iu India centuries before our era. So also wa^ 
the atomistic theory, on which Epicurus founded hid 
philosophy, long familiar to the Hindoos. 
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" 111 Aatronomy the Hindoos had advanced far be- 
yond the Greeks. They were acquainted with the 
precession of the equinoxes, they knew the causes of 
eclipses, and had constructed tables by which they 
might be accurately calculated. Some of their aag«s 
bad discovered the diurnal revolution of the earth on 
its axis, and had even with tolerable accuracy calcu- 
lated its diameter. A passage in the Veds asserts 
that the pole star changes its position, the oon- 
Btollationa are nami^d in the Epic poems, and the fixed 
stars are spoken of as bodies of great magnitude, 
which shone by their own native light. In Geometry 
the Hindoos had made discoveries, which were not 
made in Europe till modem times. Such were tlie 
mode of expressing the area of a triangle in terms of 
its sides, and that of expressing the proportion of the 
radius to the diameter of a circle. In Arithmetio 
they are entitled to the feme of the invention of tlio 
decimal system of notatioa Bnt, in Algebra, the 
merits of the Hindoos are still higher, and discoveries 
not made in Europe till the last t^ntury were fami- 
liar in India for centuries before, This, however, is 
ihe latest of their sciences, and the works which treat 
of it have aU been written since the commencement 
of our ei-a. FinaUy, the Hindoos were versed in 
Trigonometry, in which they went far beyond the Greeks, 
and were acquainted with theorems not discovered in 
Europe till the sixteenth century. 

" All the subtleties of logic, and the refinements 
"of grammar, are to be met with in Sanscrit works on 
tliese subjects. In the copious poetic literature of 
India, the niceties and varieties of metre are as nu- 
merous as in that of ancient Greece. The Sanscrit 
language is, for copiousness, beauty, fleiibility, and 
nicety of structure, almost without a rival, in the 
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opinion of those most competent to form a judgement 
on the subject. 

" The wonderful cicavated templee of Ellora, Sal- 
sette, and Elephantina, and the Pagodas on the Corb- 
mandel coast, prove that in architectural skill, and in 
the art of sculpture the ancient Hindoos far exceeded 
the Egyptians. That in the most remote ages the 
Hindoos understood the art of ship-building, and 
made distant voyages, is proved by their colonies. 
There is also in the ancient Code of Manoo a law 
relating to the interest of money, in whiuh that lent 
on bottomrjf is particularly noticed ; and this we may 
obsene, could only take place among a people fami- 
liar with sea."* A great part of the knowledge of 
the present European nations was originally derived 
from the ancient Greeks and Romans ; but the Hin- 
doos acquired all theirs by the eieition of their own 
genius. At present,- however, all this knowledge is 
only in their books and is not possessed by them. All 
this progress in the arts and sciences they made when 
they were independent, and men of geniiis and learning 
were, patronised by their Rrijahs. The Mohomedan 
inv^ion and oppressive reign crushed the spirit of 
fm^ther enquiry and improvement, and the Hindoo 
* mind has for centuries lain dormant. The Sanscrit 
is a dead language and almost obsolete ; but when 
knowledge is presented to Hindoo youth in European 
dress they are in no way behind European youth in 
acqiiiring it. 

We must observe here, that notwithstanding the 

great progress of the ancient Hindoos in the arts and 

sciences, some of their religious books contain numer* 

ous gross errors relating to Astronomy, Geography 

* Keigbtlj-'s India ; p. i. 
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aiid some otiier sciencos. Thus one of their religioiia 
writings eaj-8, tliat the Sun is only 800,000 miles 
distant from the Earth, and the Moon 1,COO,000 
miles ; another that the rain falls from the Moon. 
According to some books the earth rests upon the 
back of a tortoise ; according to otters upon a horn 
of a cow ; again according to some othera upon a ser- 
pent. It is said, there is a great mountain in the 
middle of the earth, 600,000 miles high, aud 1,28,000 
miles thick at its base, and 256 miles thick at its top ; 
Bome of the books say, night is caused by the Sira's 
getting behind this mountain. Seven seas of as many 
different substances, namely milk, saltwater, sugar- 
cane juice, wine, clarified butter, buttermilk and sweet 
water ore said to surroimd this mount:iiu. The 
authors of these worlts seem to have known only 
about their religion and nothing else. 

The moral character of the Hindoos is awful, Tlicir 
literatui'e is so vast, that the longest life woiild not 
snfSce to read all their books ; these wiitlnga have, 
on tl^f whole, great encomiums on virtue and morali- 
ty. The following couplet is by one of their holy 



TuKihi kHyfi khet hai ; mansii bhayo kis^n. 
rSp puna don bij haio : bawc so lune nidiin. 

0, Tulshee, this body is the field and the sen! ia 
the hnabandman : virtue and vice are seeds, — it (the 
soul) must reap whatsoever it sows."*' Passages of 
this import abound in fheii" books ; but the example 
of their gods described in their Shastrirs is most 
shameful, and the d&ily practice of all the Hindoos, 
in spite of the many good moral precepts in their 
' Compare with Gai, Vi. 7, 8 vs. and others. 
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books ia revolting to a reflecting mind. Tliej beliere 
they are at liberty to practise any vice, aod th» great- 
est vice, provided they perform & few moat trifling 
external religious acta. If they bathe in the Ganges 
repeat a few prayers, bow before icols, offer them 
flowers and aome other things, and repeat in the mor- 
nings and evenings the namsa of one or two of their 
avat&TB, and now and then give dinners to Brahmins, 
they believe they are quite safe and can practiae any 
vice to promote their interest and satisfy their incli- 
nations, provided they can keep themaelves from th9 
hold of the law of the land- This is the case with 
all clasaea ; but the higher castes, that is, the priests, 
the warriors, the traders, and the writers are the worst ; 
and these are the men, who, in general, possess some 
education and profess to be pious and eminently holy. 
All that they do is for ^in and fame and plcoaure ; 
the world'has no greater liars, cheats, oppreaaors, and 
BO forth. Theae people will daily spend one or two 
hours in devotion with the greatest regularity and 
pimctuality, and will the very moment they get up from 
devotion do the most wicked act if they can make any 
thing by it ; this ia in fact their daily practice ; they 
Bpend part of tlie morning in devotion, and the re- 
mainder of the day tell lies, cheat, and commit every 
wickedness by which they can make something. Ona 
of these holy men will think nothing of loading a 
man to be murdered for gain ; if a murder ia commit- 
ted any where they will lot the murderer escape if 
they can make any thing by it; and if an innocent 
person be suspected and apprehended they will, often, 
let him be hanged. Sometimes innocent people are 
hung. False witnesses are very cheap in India ; and tlie 
natives that are employed in courts to help Europeans 
in administering justice are notoriously dishonest ; 
they always league with him who can give the most ; 
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it is GTCCcdiugly hard for the Judge to find out the 
truth of the matter, and throHgh the dishoneatj of 
natives many caaea oiv decided wrong. 

Obscene language is very prevalent among the Hin- 
doos ; and it is always used vhen a person has aught 
to say against a huuinn being, a brute, or an inani- 
mate thing. On those oceasicns when Europeans 
curse and swear, the Hindoos deal most liberally in 
indecent language; the cursing and swearing of 
Europeans ia more or less directly addressed to the 
Almighty; — the indecent language of the Hindoos ' 
has reference to the females of the man spoken 
against ; this abuse is called gdltt, and ia always 
directed to a man's wife, mother, daughter, and sister ; 
not to all at once, but sometimes to one and some- 
times to another. When there is a sharp and serious 
quarrel going on between two persons, all are abused 
in the most obscene language, and each party tries to 
outstrip the other in the use of it towards bis antag- 
onist's females. The g&lee ia felt somewhat less 
painfully when a person has no such female relation 
as is named in the abuse ; for instance, if the abu- 
sive language be meant for a sister, a man, if he 
has no sister does not feel it so sharply as he would 
if he had one. This obscene language \o females some- 
tknea leads people to strike, wound, and kill each 
other. Wheu a woman herself is the object of irri- 
tation, abusive and obscene language is used to her 
direct. They have become so habituated to obseeno j 
language in the fonn of giilee that they do not seem 
to be able to talk without it, and perhaps tliey are 
not quite conscious of three fourths of obaaene terms I 
that they daily use. All these filthy terms are not i 
used only in quarrelling, because they are not always 
quari-elliug, but in convoi'sation also, and that for the 
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moat trifliflg thiDga ; — all brutea and inanimate objects 
with which they have to do have their share. Ob- 
scene language is eo prevalent every where, that little 
boys four or five yeara old catch and use it ; and 
boys of eight or nine yeara old are adepts in it. Pa- 
rents hear their children using filthy language, but 
never dream of checking them, unless it be iised with 
reference to any relation or connexion of a friend. 

The Hindoos are extremely desirous of fame and 
often spend great sums for the gratification of this 
■ pa^ion. They make wells of strong masonry on 
public thoroughfares ; — the professed end of which 
is the convenience of the public and particularly 
travellers : hut the real object is the acquisition of 
renown. With the same view, and in the same durable 
manner, they make bathing places ( called gJtaaU or 
bitrdts) with steps on the hanks of rivers and tanks, 
and build temples too ; they also make a great noise 
about weddings, invite a great many of their friends, 
have dancing girls and fireworks, and drums and pipes. 
They have a great display at many of their festivals 
also. Most of the wealthy among them would rather 
give away a rupee before a crowd than part with a 
single pie^ for the sake of charity when they are 
aloue ; in fact, most of what they call their alms goes 
to the pocket of the Brahmins, who flatter thom in 
return. They seldom give to the really needy ; and 
when they do give, it is by no means according to their 
circumstances. When a beggar begs at the door, he is 
almost always sent away with a very small portion of 
flour or grain ; that flour or grtun would not in 
general suffice to make a child's meal ; and these very 
men spend pretty good sums in other ways that 
bring them fame and make people talk of them. 
.This passion for tame haimts all classes, high and lowj 
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rich Rnd poor. We once saw a poor man, who would 
have felt parting with a pice, give away a rupee to 
a kiogging Brahmin with tho greatest possible compla- 
cency, when there were people around him t6 see 
this donation. The monthly wages of this man was 
about Sto rupees. There is great reason in India also 
for the old complaint, — " they call their lands after their 
own names ;" snd this is also a way by which Hindoos 
attempt to hand their names down to posterity. 
People frequently call villages and marts after their 
names, and with the same view plant also eitenaive 
groves of the mangoe tree. 

Another prominent trwt in the Hindoo character 
is ereditliiy ; — and this is almost boundlesa ; it ia on 
this account tliat they believe the moat absurd stories 
contained in their books ; they believe, that in former 
times ■mankind used to live more than ten thousand 
years ; that one of their kings called Sagur had sixty 
thousand children, who were brought up in a pan of 
milk, and were at length reduced to ashes by the 
curac of a holy roan ; some of their heroes are said 
to have had ten heads and twenty arms ; they give . 
credence to thousands of such absurdities contained 
in their books. Whenever a marvellous story is re- 
lated in their hearing, they at once believe it without 
ever questioning the truth of the matter. The writer 
has beard some of them say, that there is a countiy 
somewhere on the &ce of the earth, the inbabitants 
of which have such long and broad ears that when 
they sleep they spread one imder them ^d cover 
themselves with the other. An old woman once told 
UB, that her husband, a aepoy (or soldier) in the ' 
British Army bad been to this i^ace and seen these 
monsters with his own eyes I iHy believe there are 
4ome holy men in certain parts 6^ the countt^ who 
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perform moat wonderfiil miraclee, though they have 
tbemBelves never witnessed the performance of even 
one. When thej talk of such a man, they will tako 
care to add that he hves in a distant place ; a miracle 
at the very time and on the very spot where the holy 
man's povers are advocated is never to be witnessed. 
An old man once told the Author that he had heard 
a uew bom European child was bathed in brandy 1 
If they were told that in a certain place a man had drop- 
ped down &om heaven they would give it an immedi- 
ate assent. When they hear of woaderful events 
they almost never eserciae their minds about the prob- 
ability or possibility of the occurrences. There are 
a very few persons, Jjowever, here and there, who, in 
some respects and in some degree, form an exception 
to thia description. 

The higher classes of the Hindoos are clean both in 
their persona and attire ; the middle and lower classes 
also bathe themselves daily, but cannot on accoimt of 
their general poverty afford to have different changes 
of raiment. The Hindoos are very civil and polite 
in their manners. All this civility and politeness is,, 
however, generally merely ceremonial and does not of 
itself necessarily imply particular regard or affection. 
But this is not the case, it seems, only with the Hin- 
doos ; the greater part of the world is guilty on this 
point ; if it were not, it could not be called cold and 

He Hindoos are amoi^ the most superstitious people 

in the world ; they have made themselves wi-otched 

. slaves to thousands of imaginary evil spirits and in- 

fluencea and do not know what liberty of mind is ; 

. ttiey are in the gromyt darkness and are always tronb- 

I 'ing themselves with most unnecessary fears. Whenever 
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they take KD important step they must alwaTa ooiwult 
thmr [^eetB to know whether the time be aiuipi<noiiB 
or not. Superstition binds them as it were with fet- 
ters of iron ; — a Hindoo might as well think of flying 
up to the moon as do some something important 
without Goasultiug the priest. Weddings, journeys, 
oommencement of the eduoatitm of children, and a 
tltousand similar things require the aid of the prieet ; 
this auperatition is appar^t in their daily life in t«n 
thounuid shapes. 



GHAPTEft II. 

HINDOO OAOTBS. 

DivimoD into CMteB — BrahminH or Prieit* — OAattries or 
Soldiers— Vyahea or Merchanta. 

One of the most remarkable features about the 
Hindoo nation is its diviaion into onstes ; this division 
has been m^ntained from time immemorial, and at. 
the present age the Hindoo adheres to it with a tena- 
<uty which ends only with his lifa The different 
uastes will by no means intermarry. Sometimes wo- 
men of higher castes elope with men of lower odes 
and more frequently men of higher classes take into 
their houses women that belong to the lower castes : — 
but interTnarriage there is none. The distinction of 
castes is kept up with so great a strictness that a man 
of a lower caste might be dying, but a man of a 
higher one will never let him take water out of fais 
cup for fear of its being defiled. A Hindoo would, 
in general, rather see his fellow man die than pass 
the bounds of his caste to help him. According to 
tbis system the son is not at liMrty to follow any 
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trade or ptofygeiim that he likes, but miut adhere to 
that whioh his &ther and forefathera have jHsotised 
before him ; — doing otherwiae would be followed bjt 
aioommunipatioD, There are certain exceptions to 
this, however, whioh will be mentioned hereafter. 

The principal comprehensive castes are four : viz.— 
the BraAmmi or priests ; Chhattria or Boldiers ; 
ry«A«t or a ptuticular class of tnercbants ; and Sood- 
dun or tradesmen and all others. Eaoh of the«e is 
subdivided into scores of others, so that if all the di- 
visions and subdivisions were enumerated they would 
come to thousands. We will notice in some of the 
TollowiDg chapters those that are more prominent. 

The Bbaehinb. When a Brahmin gets to the age 
of eight or nine, a thin cord cidled Janeo is given 
him after some ceremonies to keep about hie body ; 
this Janeo has the two ends joined, and goes over tha 
right Bhoolder and comes down to the waist on the 
left side ; the ceremonies that are performed when a 
Janeo is put on a hay are the same that are pwtised 
at a wedding ; we will not describe them here as they 
are to be spoken of in the sequel The time when 
the Janeo is put on is an important period in the 
life of a Brahmin : before this period he is considered 
a mere child and as possessed of no religion and be 
can eat without bathing and performing poojli or 
worship ; but now be cannot do so ; now be is in the 
regular class of priests and must conform to those 
niles by whioh they are governed ; he must not eat 
vithout bathing, and without performing pooj& also 
if he is desirous of being eminently pious. 

A young Bratunin, when he can learn, begins to 
study at an early age. All the Sanscrit writings are 
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cdnsiclered religious and diviae, and their grammars 
have the same rank. Sanscrit ia a dead language now 
and very few people can understand it well : though 

this is the case, learned Brahmins, who intend to give 
their boys a good education would never think oi 
teaching them Hindee first, which in the present age 
is their mother tongue and which the boys could learn 
easily. Where they to learn Hindee first, they would 
be better prepared to study Sanscrit ; but learning it 
is beneath them ; and thus a boy at once conunences 
to rejjeat Sanscrit sounds out of his grammar with- 
out understanding in the least degree what he re- 
peats ; this he does for seven or eight years ; after 
this the tutor begins to explain to him what he has 
been repeating so long. Hia repeating his grammar for 
so many years without understanding any thing of it is 
of course a very geat loss of time ; but that is no- 
thing to a Hindoo ; it is tiie cantom, and he must do 
it ; if he goes oiit of the beaten track to find out s 
better and a speedier way of acquiring or imparting 
knowledge, he will I e called a fool ; he must do aa 
the age before him has done ; this is the reason that 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos have, in a 
great measure, remained unaltered during thousands 
of years. After studying one or two grammars the 
young Brahmin goes on with other Sanscrit books if 
ho is in good circumstances and his father wish- 
es him to be a tolerably learned man ; — if not, he only 
studies that book which teaches him the duties of a 
priest ; this is soon over and is in feet no leamii^ 
and those who stop hero are not much better than 
those . who have never studied any thing. A large 
number of Brahmins who act as priests have .never 
studied even the gramnnir ; they have only learned 
to repeat some Sanscrit passages that are used at poojfi 
and certain ceremonies with a general knowledge of 
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wh&t is meant in these passages. A great many of 
those BrahminB that do not act as priests, but are 
merchants or farmers, study only the Hindee in 
which they carry on their bxKiness. Learning among 
Brahmins in the time of the Hindoo Ri^ahs was 
perhaps prevalent ; but in the present age they 
are very ignorant ; the Sanscrit literature is im- 
mei^e and there is not one in a thousand who can 
read and understand any difficult book In Benares^ 
which is the stronghold of Hindooism, and in a few 
other places there are really learned men who can 
understand and explain the most difficult Sanscrit 
books ; but the thousands of those who are called 
Paiuiiu ( or learned ) in every part of Hindoostan are 
merely nominally so ; they have the appearance of a 
Pandit, that is they were long dhoteei* and paint their 
foreheads, and can perhaps read a few Sanscrit books 
of modem and easy style ; but this is all. There are 
thousands of Brahmins who do not know even so 
much; again there are hundreds of thousands who 
are altogether illiterate and do not know even a single 
letter of the Hindee Alphabet ; this is being mentally 
lower than people of other castes considered inferior 
by them, — because many of them can read Sanscrit, 
Hindee, and Persian. All these Brahmins who are . 
quite illiterate are fermers or peons, or support them- 
selves by some such trades or situations that require 
DO education. 

The Brahmins, says a European Writer, " are sub- 
jected to such severe dulie*, that ( celibacy eicepted) 
very few of the Catholic monks can bear a comparison 
with them. The Brahmin must spend a number of 
years in the house of his instructor ( Gooroo ) untU 
iu can well expound the Yedas, which is a long and 

* The cloth that servea for tfoiwere. 
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tedious study. Then only he may or rather he mutt 
marry, and become the father of a &mily. His daily 
life is bound by a strict ritual ; the many prayers, 
ablutions, and sacritices imposed npon the Brahmin 
demand a great portion of his time, aa the facility 
with which ho may defile himself ( which must be 
atoned for by penance ) requires unoommon vigilance." 
" In old age it is * rale, or at least a custom, for the 
Brahmins to go into solitude, and to devote them- 
selves to lelf-beholding ( contemplation ), whereby 
alone Nirvani ( aborption into the Supreme Being 
can be obtfuned."* The same Author in another 
{dace of fats work tEiIks of the Brahmin's life being of 
gevere trials. But we, being on the spot where Brah- 
mins live, say, that they lead as comfortable and easy 
lives as any other human being in this part of the 
world. The writer, who says all this, has never been to 
India, but has only read their ancient books. A 
Brahmin here does not spend a number of years in the 
house of his instructor, but lives in his own house ; a 
disciple, however, serves his teacher as much as he 
can, and one in a thousand aometime^s leaves his home 
and goes to Benares or some other siicred place and 
studies with some learned teacher for a number of 
years. Brahmins, if they only have means, marry l<mg 
lefort they can expound the Vedas. The prayere 
ablutions, and sacrifices of a Brahmin do not take up 
a great portion of his time. Hia abstaining to eat 
with people of lower castes and keeping himself from 
pollution in other ways requires no effort on his part ; 
doing all this ia a second nature to him ; and besides 
it is nothing peculiar to him, — but people of all castes 
do the same with reference to those that are below 
them. The Brahmins never go into solitude ; but in 
tveiy part of their life live with their families, In 
* Count M, BjSroBtjenia'a Theogony of Hie Hindoos. p,16. 
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short, they do not lead a hard life : if they hfive got 
DcieanB, they live ia all that luxury iu which people of 
other castes live. If they are poor, they have to ex- 
ert themBelves some way or other to tnaintaia them- 
eelvee and their famihes. 

Brahmine support themselves in different wayg. 
Many act as prieata to others ; they are employed in 
this citpacity by wealthy people of other castes on a 
monthly pay that ranges from one rupee to four, be- 
Bides what they get on holidays and festivals ( which 
are numerous in the year ) and at weddings, births, 
and deatha which take place in the family. A priest 
has generally a number of iamllies under his epiritual 
care. Besides peiforming poojfi or worship, he helps 
at weddings, births, and deaths, and also acts as an 
astrologer. Moat of the priests cm thus make on an 
average aeven or eight rupees a month ; some more 
and others less. Many Brahmins support themselves 
by teaching students Sanscrit. They take no fixed 
sums irom their scholars but leave their wages to 
their capacity and pleasure. They are paid by them 
in very small sums of money, and grain, flour, and 
pieces of cloth. This is, however, a very poor means 
of support as the scholars themselves are in general 
poor. A few Pandits hero and there who have got 
other means teach gratis. A great many Brahmins 
go about begging ; this they think no disgrace, but 
say, it is one of their allowed means of support. 
Some of these begging Brahmins pretend to tell for- 
tunes also. Tbey see the lines on a man's palm and 
pretend to interpret them and tell him what will be- 
&i him in after hfe ; they always take care to tell him 
good news. Sometimes their mistakes are so manifest 
that a hearty laugh is raised by people against them ; 
for instance, they will see the lines about his palm or 
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tbtimb and tell him he will Boon be married, when the 
man is married already, — and ao forth. These people 
moBt generally impoae upon women when their men 
are absent from home, and work well upon their cre- 
dulity; and as soon as they get something hurry 
away from the place, lest they should be observed by 
some male member of the family. A fortune telling 
Brahmin will often minutely enquire into the past condi- 
tion, circumstances and incidents of a Hindoo of rank 
or wealth to whom he is an utter stranger, and then 
come to him and tell him all that, pretending that he 
has acquired this information in d supernatural way. 
The Hindoo will be quite astonished to hear all this 
about himself from an utter stranger, will believe in 
his pretended power and give him something. The 
fortune teller will not, of course, enquire about the 
man from his servants or relations on the spot ; but 
from some neighbour, or acquaintance or relation 
living somewhere else. There are thousands of Brah- 
mins who maintain themselves by merchandise and 
thousands again by farming, and a great number by 
acting as soldiers in the Biitish Army and as peons 
in various Government offices. 

Brahmins are of various sects and some of them 
use animal food and others do not. Animals are 
killed by those that eat flesh, but only certain kinds 
of them, such as sheep, he goats, deer, rabbits, pigeons 
partridges, and some others that are considered clean 
and lawful. Some of those who do not use animal 
food make now and then soup of gravel. They pick 
up two or three handfuls of small and clean gravel 
and boil it in powdered turmerick and other spices ; 
they say a kind of grease is extracted from the gravel. 
After boiling it for half an hour or so, they take 
the gravel out of the soup and throw it away and 
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ent cakeB with the soup. The poorer claeses of Brah' 
mins are gluttonous ; feeding them ia considered very 
meritorious by people of other castes, and when they 
are invited to these religious dinners they eat a great 
deal ; some of them can devour about four pounds of 
solid food at a meal. All Brahmins claim to be gods' 
and are considered so by others. People frequently 
prostrate themselves at their feet and they receive 
this worship with the greatest complaceooy and satis- 
faction. Very often, however, when a quarrel or af- 
fray takes place between them and people of other 
cafites, they are abiiaed and beaten, and sometimes 
murdered too. Hundreds of these gods are thrown 
into prisons by the British Government For their 
crimes ; and they are hanged too. Notwithstanding 
these humiliating circumstances Brahmins are still 
gods in the estimation of the Hindoos ! In the time 
of the Hindoo R&jahs they eierciaed great power, and 
were indeed very tyrannical ; and in those states that 
are yet immediately under Hindoo R^ahs they still 
claim great authority. But under the British Go- 
Temment they are on a level with the other csates, and 
a Brahmin of the highest sect, when convicted of a 
Clime, has to work hard side by side with the dirtiest 
sweeper, — the meanest being in the creation in his 
estimation. 

Chhattries.* The next caste is that of the War- 
riort. AU the males of this caste have the title of 
Sinffh, which is afhscd to their names, and m^ans a 
Lion. People of oue or two lower castes now a days 
sometimes assume this title, though they would never 
pretend to maintaiuMi claim to it before a Chhattree. 
Chhattries also take the Janeo or sacred cord about 
the ^e that the Brahmins do. In the time of the 
* Tbe; aire nbio called ThUoara and lUjpoota. 
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Hindoo lUjshs they were the only soldiers, snd always 
made excellest warriora. Fighting for the proteotion 
of their oountry is according to the Hindoo Soripturei 
their imperative duty. 

Their own weapons ar« a sword, a spear, and a 
shield that hangs at the back when it is not used. 
Id former times when gunpowder was not invented 
■nd warriors used to come in oontact with each other 
with swords, battles of course used to be veiy bloody, 
and those were the times to try the true soldier. The 
glittering of a naked sword was enough to strike ter- 
ror into the hearts of people of other castes ; but the 
Chhattries thought it their gtoiy to &oe such swords. 
Hindoo Kings used to be of this caste ; but they had 
Brahmins for their oouusellors. In the present day, 
a great many of them are employed in the British 
Army ; but this service is not confined to them, — people 
of other castes also are engaged. All are trained 
ID the European manner and make good soldiers. 
There are thousands of Chhattries who act as mer- 
chants and farmers and peons and so forth. Mem- 
bers of this caste are allowed to study the San- 
scrit language ; but they must not read the Veds or 
the most sacred of the Hindoos Scriptures ; — they 
may only hear them. The majority can read Eindee, 
and the favourite books of all them are the MahdblUt- 
rat and the R«mayan, especially the latter. Both of 
these were originally written in Sanscrit and were 
afterwards translated into Hindee by a learned Hindoo. 
These books are read by nearly all of them in Hindee. 
The reason why they are perused by them with so 
great an interest, is, that they ccMain accounts of the 
great wars that took place in ancient times. The 
Bjmiiyan, which describes a great war waged by B^m, 
king of Ajodhya or Oude and one of the Hindoo 
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inoaniations, i^inat Kawan, a celebrated king of 
CejloQ, IB the colistant companion of erery Chhattree. 

The Ramtiyan aud the AfUiAbhJnit both in SaiH- 
orit and Hindee are in verse imd are woHui of do or- 
dinary poets. 

The Warriors are in general a proud race and look 
vith a degree of contempt oti all castes that are below 
them. They used formerly to oppress the poor, and 
do so still in those parts of the country that are not 
directly under the British. 

These are the people that do not Uke to have daugb- 
tera, and who were till lately in the habit of killing 
them even iuid»* the British Government. Once, a Me- 
homedan being in a village in Oude, where there were 
a great many ChHattriea had a daughter and was ad- 
rised by these people to kill her ; being much in their 
company and imbibing many of their notions and pre- 
judices he intended to do so ; but hia wife, who had a 
daughter for the first time, heard of his intention, 
fled from the house with the baby, and hid herself in a 
thicket outside of the village. Her friends made a di- 
ligent search for her, found her at last in the thicket, 
»nd prevailed upon her to leave her place of conoeal- 
uient and go into the bouse only upon the condition 
that her daughter should not be killed. The word waa 
given and kept. The child lived, grew up to be a 
woman, and had a family. 

A lai^e number of Ghhattries are landholders, and 
u> this capacity are always quarrelling and fighting 
unong themselves ; very few of them, if any at all 
'■yoy peace of mind, aud they very frequently kill 
^Kh other. Hindoo landholders are the most litigious 
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people in the world, and alwaye have some complaint I.' 
or other in courts ; rather than settle a matter peace- 1. 
ably they will piireue each other with the most deadly .j 
hatred, and thus the laade, chattels, cattle, and even the -, 
hpuses of many are sold, and they are reduced to a t, 
moat destitute condition. Fathers, very often, beconw t 
bitter enemies to sons ; and sons to fathers ; and bro- j 
thers to each other ; and all often kill each other- 1, 
The fire of enmity almost always rages in the breast of , 
a Hindoo landholder, and when the cause of it is some- , 
what of as estraordinary nature he aTei^;ea himself af- : 
ter ten or even twenty years if an opportunity offers. , 

Vtshes, or merchants. This is the third Hindoo 
caste. Europeans, who speak of Hindoo castes, always 
include in this class farmers, and sometimes trades- 
men too ; but this is not the case here ; — the two lat- 
ter belong to the Sooddur or fourth general class. All 
merchants even do not belong to this third caste, but 
many of them are of the fourth comprehensive one, 
i?eople of this third class also have the Janeo, or the 
sacred cord. They trade in different articles and carry 
on their merchandise both by wholesale and retail. 
The wholesale merchandise is carried on by those who 
are possessed of thousands and hundreds of thousands . 
of rupees, and the rettul by those who are possessed 
only of small mefuis. The poor Vyshes or Baniyda, as 
they are commonly called, have small shops and a few 
things at a time. Many ot them keep those things 
that make the staff of life with a few others that are 
in common use among people. They sell flour ( of 
different kinds of grain, such as wheat, peas, and so 
forth,) Buttoo, (fibur of some parched grain,) aalt, 
clarified butter, parched grain, ( much uaed, especially ^ 
by travellers, ) hard molasses, called goor, sugar of dif- 
ferent degrees of refinement, ^ices of ev^ kind, such 
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•8 cloves, oardamoma, cinnamon, peppmvc&yenne pep- 
per, nutmegs, allapice, and gome other such things. 
All these are cheap ; the deareat common article in 
ffhee, or clarified butter, whioh sells from five to nix 
poundB per rupee. A Banija, who deals in these 
thiags, haa two or throe small roums to serve as a 
Btore-hoiiae ; he keeps his articles in earthen pots piled 
one upon another. In front of these rooms he has a 
a small verandah in which he sits with a portion of 
every thin^ — almost all the things being here in bas- 
kets. He sells all his articles by weight aud nothing 
by measure ; he keeps leaves of a small tree of the 
oak kind in whioh he puts up spices and such Uttle 
things for his customers ; these leaves serve the same 
purpose in this country that paper does in Europe and 
America ; they are brought from the country by some 
poor people and sold at a trifling price. Baniyiis in 
towns and cities keep every thing that can be required 
by people ; but those living in small villages, who are 
^nerally so poor that the whole of their capital is not 
worth more than fifteen or twenty rupees, have only 
a few things, and those too of an inferior quality ; 
people livii^ in villages are in general very poor and 
do not use those things that inhabitants of towns and 
cities do. In cities there are scores of Baoiyiib' shops ; 
in the country there is seldom more than one in each 
village. People, in general, do not take fiour from 
Baniyiis, because it is coaiBe and mixed with flour of 
an inferior kind, and dearer also than what they can get 
in other ways. They purchase grain troui the market, 
where every sort of grain is doily exposed for sale in largo 
heaps, from a class of men called Bypdreet, which also 
means merchants, and get it ground by women of their 
own families and also by others who support them- 
selves by grinding for people. 
Some of the Baniyas deal in oonfectiona^, IImm 
C 
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■weetmeats are made of fine flour, olarified butter, an- 
gw and sugar candy, raisins, cardamoms, rosewat^, 
and a few other things in different ways, and those ot 
the best quality are sold about nine pounds per rupee. 
These people make also two or three kinds of cakes of 
flour fried in ghee, (jxtorett and kachaurea, ) which 
are mostly used by travellers and strangers who do 
not like to take the trouble to cook their food, or who 
have not got cooking utensils with them. They also 
deal in cream, boiled milk, and curdled milk ( dahat, J 
which latter is quite thick, and being of coolii^ nature 
is much used in the hot season. Those who deal in these 
ready made eatables are called Halw&ees ; and the 
milk that they sell and that of which cream and cur- 
dled millf are made they procure from the people of 
the caste called Aheers or cowherds. 

There are some people of this caste who act aa Apo- 
thecaries and Dn^:giBt3 also. Such men in large oi- 
tiea have all the plants, herbs, and drugs in their 
■hops that are believed to be possessed of medicinal 
qualities. The number of these plants and drugs in 
a tropical and such an extensive country, as India ia, 
amounts to thousands. They do not sell ready pre- 
pared medicines, but only the ingrediente of which 
they are made. When native physicians prescribe for 
their patients, they namg the ingredients in the prea- 
oription and the mode of preparing the medicine ; the 
patient himself or his friends make it according to the 
directioa Almost all plsJits, herbs, and drugs ar« 
kept in earthen pots. 

A vast number of Vyshoe are olotb-merchanta and 
deal in all sorts of linen and woollen stufis. If they 
are possessed of a large capital (say about seventy or 
or eighty thousand rupees) they deal in these thingt 
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hjiMetale; if posseaaed only of em^ tneuis, thoj 
sell by retail The former mostly deal with the lat- 
ter, and the latter with the people. Many of the 
Btoft that they sell are manufactured in different 
parte of the country, but a good many of their articles 
Me imported from Eiuxipe. Cloth merchants have 
tiwir articles in the bundles in Btorehouses, but sit in 
a verandah with some pieces, and as customers wish 
to inspect different stufib, they bring them out. It 
tskes some time to make a bai^iain with them, mors 
*sp«iaUy if a good many rupees are involved in the 
'waaction. When a customer announces his desire for 
pDrchasiug some kind of doth, three or four pieces of 
^ kind are thrown before him and he is asked to 
make his choice. These pieces that are shown him 
»t first ue generally of au inferior quality, and are 
pitnented at first with the view of selling them off to 
adwntage if possible, as the good pieces of that kind 
'w remain are sure to bring in a good price of them- 
wlws, If the customer be inexperienced in these 
^''^^tere, he is tf^en in, that is, he is satisfied with 
the quality of the pieces and pays as if they were of 
™ best kind ; but if he possesses any knowledge of 
™ different kinds and qualities of cloth and of the 
'™^ of merchants he call for articles of the best kind ; 
wese ike merchant does not bring out at once ; but 
^ CQBtomer is not satisfied till he has them. When 
"'B customer has made his choice the price is talked 
»bout The merchant is asked to aay what he will 
**" per yard ; the latter, before mentioning the price, 
uiiiMt always asks, whether he may tell the truth at 
titice or make a bai^n according to foshion, which 
'**il"r means, whether he may say the price of the ar- 
''<^e three or four times more than it is really worth. 
as in draired by the customer to tell the truth at once ; 
'^tb^ ihe men^ant tella his price per yard ; but it 
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is always twice or thrio6 the things* real worth and 
more than what he will in the end give it for. The 
bargain always takea some time ; the length of it de- 
pends upon the extent of the purchase ; if it amounts 
to twenty or thirty rupees, it seldom takes less than an 
hour, and a customer has almost always to visit tvo 
or three or four shops before he is able to accommo- 
date himself. These people are very expert in the 
measurement of cloth and can always man^e to ffyi 
leas unless customers continue eyeing them shai^ly 
when they are meaanrctng. After they have measured 
a piece they fold it up ; while they are doing so, cus- 
tomers even than have to keep their eyes on thenj 
lest they should change the piece and give them one 
of an inferior quahty ; they can do so in an instant 
and with fikcility as crowds in the street and about the 
shops ai-e apt to attract the attention of purchasers, 
and people coming in from the country are often 
cheated by them in this manner ; they also often find 
their pieces a few yards shorter than what they have 
paid for. An honest man may try his best to convinu 
them and indeed all other merchants that their decmt- 
ful practices are exceedii^ly wrong ; — they will never 
believe him, but will on the contrary laugh at him 
and think him a great fool for his pains ; they say> 
these practices are a meana of their Uvelihoad and an 
important part of their trade ; and they really heheve 
that there is not the least moral evil in them. Ihey 
always say, how could they support themselves if they 
were not to do ao ! and yet these men are very strict 
in their daily devotions, and consider themiselves very 
religious and also holy. Thousands of them deal in i 
cotton, saltpetre, silver and gold laces, and a hundred | 
other things. 

In all the large and commercial aties of Nortbenx 
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India their is a class of meu called dalUiU who make 
their living by pretendii^ to help io making bargaioB 
between merchants and customers. There are daildU 
for all the priuoipal articles of commerce, and in citiea 
people can seldom manage to make their own bargains, 
they axe ever on the alert to get in between merchants 
and cuatomers. The truth is, that they league with 
merchants and in hai^ains very often make cuatomers 
suffer loss. Outwardly they profess to act for tha 
cuBtomer ; but the mercbantB are their old Mends 
and understand them very well and know what' they 
are at. The dcUldls have, from time immemorial, form- 
ed themselves into a professional body and think 
thej have a perfect right to get in between the two 
partira. They have an understanding with merohants. 
and always take something from them out of the 
money paid by the customer as a remuneration for 
their labour, part of which consists in procuring 
them puFchi^ers. These merchants and bargain-ma- 
kers have a secret way of their own by which they 
make the moat important bargains without utterii^ 
» smgle word about the price, and this they do in the 
presence of other people. The merchant and the dcU- 
^ put their right hands under a piece of cloth to 
prevent the motions of the fingers from being per- 
ceived. The fingers and their joints represent pieces 
of money, and by them the price per yard or seer or 
■naund (weights) is made known ; they simply use the . 
words yeg or no to show their consent or dissent. 
Thousands of these Baniyas, who are possessed of more 
•"pital deal on a large scale in cotton, saltpetre, indi- 
gC) and a hundred other things. A very few are em- 
ployed here and there in some other ways. 

Many of this class who have got a great deal oC 
wealth act as Bankers. They have got banks in soma 
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of the lai^eat cities of India and tianamit money for 
people by drafts by which they make vaat sums every 
year. A great many act as money-changers ; they 
purchase copper coins to advantage and sell them at 
the fixed rate ( and often above the rate too when 
there is a comparative scarcity of them ) to people who 
are deurous of getting pice ( or copper coins ) for ru- 
pees. In lai^ and populous towns and cities this 
business is also Incnitive, or at least remunarative, as 
copper coins ore in ^-eat demand, because the greater 
parts of the daily exchfuiges of a man's life takes place 
rather in pice than in rupees. 

Feo|de of this caste jM^tend to rejoice at the deatb 
of a friend or relation, and those, who are wealthy, 
throw out alms ( consisting of pieces of copper uto- 
ney ) while the body is borne away to be burnt They 
say, that they should rejuce because their &iead is 
gone away from a world of suffering to one where 
there is perfect happiness ; this rejoicing is, however, 
merely nominal ; — there is no truth in it. On the 
same plea, they profess to be sorrowful when a birth. 
takes [dace in their families ; this is also another 
piece of hypocrisy. Of all the four principal claaaes 
into which Hindoos are divided this ia by for the 
wealthiest ; in foct, their very profession is to accu- 
mulate irealth, and some of them are indeed poasessed 
of immense sums <rf it ; the wealth of some of them 
would almost appear to exceed all practical bumaa 
Arithmetic. They have Banks and factories in almost 
all the principal cities of India, and since they enjoy 
perfect security of life, honour, and property, their 
business flourishes and brings in a good deal of addi- 
tional wealth. Under the Mohomedan Government 
(hey were never so safe; they were obhged to pur- 
chase the friendship and protection of the Moslem 
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fiules at a dear price, and used to cany on mercluup- 
dise at a great risk. 

The people of this caste are ver; effeminate. Tbej 
cannot stand hard laboor ; and whenever they quairel 
and have high words, they very seldom come to blows. 
The Baying ia very common in the country that when 
two Baniyds quarrel and threaten to beat eaoh other 
instead of using tbe stones and brickbats that may be 
ijing loose in the streets, they will pretend to try to 
loosen those that are stuck fast in the ground ; 
these they are unable to loosen at the m(»nent and 
thus save themselves the pain that they would feel 
by pelting stones at each other. They do not keep any 
weapons in their houa^. Aa they veiy seldom do any 
hard work, but the vast majority of them, being mer- 
chants in some way or other, sit in their shops, tculov 
fsflhiou, the whole day, and at the same time live on 
nonrishiug diet, th^ are inclined to be corpulent. 
This corpulency is observed mostly about the middle 
part of the body. They are the most avaricious class- 
in the country and this is well known to all. The low- 
est piece that passes for money in India is a courree or 
small shell ; there are about two hundred and twelve 
shells in a penny, and about a hundred and two in a 
(^t, yet when they can, they will not let one of these 
coartet go. When a beggar comes before their shops 
to beg, they give him a couple of these eowmt. 
"Hiey are a very shrewd people, understand their in- 
t^ereets very well, and always manage their concerns 
vith the greatest care and cautioa 
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CHAPTER III. 

C A9TEB, — OOKTMDKD. 

SoodduTS or the fourth genenil Clu>— £4fwUi« or Wiiten— 

Farmon, 

The fourth general olaaB of the Hindoos ia that of 
the Sooddun, consisting of himdreds of divisioos tind 
Bubdiviaiona. The highest caete among the Sooddurs 
is that of the Edyattht or Writers, though mxaj of them 
are ashRmed to be numbered in this claas, and would 
fail) reckon themselTea in the nest higher caste ; which 
however disowns them. The aacred Writings of the 
Hindoos allow the aacred cord to this caste also ; but 
Kdyastha of every part of the country do not wear it. 
These people believe themselves to be the descendants 
of a certain personage in heaven, who acts as a writer 
and keeps an account of every thing that take place 
there. Kayasths support themselves ax various ways. 
A great many of them act as Patw^ees or recorders 
and writers of accounts of tracts of land that each landn 
holder and cultivator has, and also of the revenue re- 
alized from those tracts. For this work they get as 
commissions something from the landholders. A 
good many Kayasths get their liveUhood by 
teaching boys the Hindee languf^ and Hindee 
Arithmetic All the instruction that they impart 
to their pupils ia meant to make them able to 
read and write letters and work sums about the pur- 
chaae and sate of commodities, land, and ao forth. As 
a remuneration for their labour they get two or three 
annas per month from each scholar, besides a few 
monthly and yearly perquisites. During the month 
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«tuh pnpi! supplies him twice or thrice with raw ma- 
tarials for his victualB ; thus if he has twentj scholan 
( which on an average is tho usual number that a good 
teacher haa in a large town ) he will have enoi^ of 
Tictuals during the month for himself and his fiunil;. 
Each scholar is bound to give at a time that quantity 
of law materials which would make a meal for the 
m&a Theae materials are flour ( Bometimea rice in- 
■tead ) some kind of dal ( pulse ) a little ghee, a snuJI 
portion of salt, and a few spices. Ihus if a teacher 
bag twenty scholars and most of them are in tolerably 
good circumstances he can have between fifty and uzty 
meals in a month which can support himself his wifs 
and two or three children. At the time of great feo- 
tivals they get more eatables and also clothes. There 
is a festival in which a teacher takes all his pupils 
iQund to their parents and makes them sing at their 
doors and gets something for it : it may be in favour- 
able circumstances about twenty rupees. Taking the 
ymrly income of a good teacher of this oaste into coa- 
Btderation he gets on an average six rupees a month. 
But many, who live in poor villages do not get more 
than half this amount On the whole this is a poor 
meam of hvehhood and the majority of these teaohen 
ate perhaps worse off than any other class of Hindoos ; 
the reason of which is that the mass of people are 
Tegardless of education. 

Hundreds of this caste act as lawyers in all the 
Marts of the country, and in this capacity beat all the 
iMyers of the world. The greater part of the business 
of the Government in Northern India is carried on in Uia 
Oordoo or a mixture of Hindee, Arabic, and Persian ; 
bat it ia more of the two latter than of the former ; 
in bet, Uie construction of sentences and the idiom 
ue Pennao with few Hindee words here and tbero- 
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Tbtae lawyere learn the Persian language in whiiA 
they do all their business both public and private ; 
in fact, they correspond in it, use much of it in their 
conversation, and forgetting that their mother tongue 
ia Hindee look down upon those of their brethem who 
know only Hindee. All these lawyers are like half 
starved greedy wolves and rob without the least mercy 
all those who happen to have any thing to do with 
them. These people pretend to be very pious, and put 
OD an air of great sanctity as soon as their trade be- 
gins to flourish. They are very strict in the observance 
of the ceremonies of their religion which are trifling 
and childish enough, but would tbiiik nothing of ba- 
ling an innocent man to the gallows if they oould make 
something by it. Part of the morning they spend in 
devotion, which oonaists in batbii^, and worshipping 
im^es ; and then the greater part of the day they 
devote to the grossest dishonesty, falsehood, robbery, 
oppression, indirect murder, and so forth. Itey will 
be wilfully and deliberately guilty of the grossest 
<aimea if they can only make something by it. They 
do not seem to have got the least correct notion about 
virtue and vice ; they, with other Hindoos, talk a great 
deal of pi^ or sin, and pooun or virtue, but do not 
know what they mean. They would seem to believe 
that the whole of virtue consists in observing the oere- 
montes of their religion ; and provided they do so they 
can commit any sin they like. Dishonesty, oppression, 
iftnd all such crimes, they say, are a necessary part of 
their profession and means of subsistence and they 
Could not support themselves without them*. They 

* It Uwud, once, when some iUiuft or buffoona were performing, 
one of Uiem aaked uioUier, wbeUur *aj one had wen the DsTil'i 
(ocAeAot, (foung ones). I hare Been," stid Ike. " WLo an 
they r uked he eg&in. " The Lavrgen, because Aej are ibnf 
doing mora miiohiet ttuu good," replied Uie other one. 
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Mre certainly amongst the moat ^thful aeiranta of 
the Wicked Spirit ; and these men, with those that are 
connected with the police and the courta in difierent 
ways are amongst the most abominable beings in the 
world ; it seems as if they were infernal spirits in hu- 
man shape. Huadreds of them are employed by Go- 
Temment in other capacities, but mostly as writers, all 
practising as much dishonesty as their situatiooa al- 
low them. 

All the Kayasths that learn Peraian and carry on 
tbeir business in it are called " half Mohomedana," 
that is, they are said not to be strict Hindoos ; their 
conversation savours more of Mobomedanism than 
Hindooism ; the reason of whioh is that all the Persian 
books that they study have a leaven of Mobomedanism, 
and some are mostly taken up with the doctrines of 
thia rel^on, and these Kuyasths imbibe these notions. 
In foot, they believe the religion of the Moslems to be 
true, though it refutes the one they profess ; this is 
one of their many inconsis.tencies. Almost all Kayasth 
boys that study Persian do so from Mobomedan tea- 
chers ; besides small sums of money that these teachers 
receive monthly from their scholars as their wages, 
they also get meals from some of them, and many 
Kayasth boys wash the cups and plates of these tea- 
chers, though no orthodox Hindoo is allowed to do so 
by his Shisturs. In the eyes of Hindoos, Hohome- 
dans and Christians are both unclean, and the food 
that they eat is also so unclean that no Hindoo must 
even touch it. But these boys wash the cups and 
plates of these teachers, though they may have even 
eaten beef out of them, one of the worst things that 
an orthodox Hindoo could touch. Hindoos of all res- 
pectable classes are forbidden to eat onions, garlic, 
and turnips, but all Kayasths use these things most 
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ttee\j ami publicly ; — tbey give a great deal to Bnh- 
mins, who OR this aocouBt take no notice of tbeir in- 
consistenoy. No orthodox Hindoo of the higher and 
middle oasteB would dare even to touch a fowl, — it is 
thou^t 80 UDolean ; but there ia a sect among the 
KiIyasthB, called Bkat ndgan, towards the western paria 
of Northern India who eat fowls and are notwithstand- 
ing coBBidering good and rrapectable Hindoos. All 
Kttjasths are very fond of meat also and use a great 
deal of it, though not eo much as the Uobomedam 
do. They are also addicted to the use of intoxica- 
ting Uquor and use it most freely both at borne and 
in their meetings. The majority of this class make a 
great deal of money in Government service, but 
they are in general very extravagant, and as a class 
are not so wealthy as the third caste of Hindoos, — ^tbe 
Bauiy ja or merchants. They are more liberal to Biah- 1 
mins than the people of any other caste ; and tJie | 
priests in their turn flatter them, call tbem very pioiu 
and eay they are possessed of great spiritual merit I 
For the sake of a little gain, priests countemutce all 
the vices that E^yasths commit in their situations and ^ 
other ways ; and the latter believe, if they make then- I 
sands of rupees by the moat dishonest means and 
give a little of it to Brahmins the whole afRur is sanc- 
tified and they are not chargeable with the l^ast ain. 

Some of those Kayasths that possess no education 
and cannot therefore act as lawyers, teachers, or writers, 
support themselves as peons or i^;riculturi3ta ; but 
really very fen of them are found in these capacities. 
Compared with every other class of Hindoos, the Ka- 
yasths are few in number. 

In another subdiviaion of the fourth general caste or 
that ofihe iSoM^urfare found the tillers of the land 
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or Fanners. These again have scores of classes whiob 
we need not enumerate. The whole class of the origi- 
nal agriculturista, however, consists of two lai^er divi- 
aioos (Kishans and Eachbeea,) one of which devote 
itself chiefly to the production of grain with one 
or two other things, and the other, besides grain, raises 
also all sorts of vegetables, fruits, and flowers. Far- 
merB in this country always plough their fields with 
bullocks. All the land in the country belongs of 
course to Government ; certain wealthy people of dif- 
ferent castes make contracts with Government for the 
revenue of certain portions of land. Cultivators take 
small portions of land from these landholders, or Za- 
meendiirs, as they sxe called, and cultivate it and pay 
tha landholders the amount of rent per acre fixed by 
Government. In those parts of the coiintry that are 
directly under native Princes great extortion and 
oppression is practised upon cultivators by Collectors 
of land revenue; very often, they embezzle Government 
money and then compel the cultivators to pay some- 
thii^ extra to make it up ; and when they see the 
laud has produced more than its usual quantity of grain, 
they foree the agriculturists to pay them more than the 
fixed rent. This surplus revenue they use for them- 
selves. Such extortion, however, cannot be practised by 
CoUeotorain the British territory ; here they dare not 
take more than what is fixed by Government. All 
that revenue collecting peons can do is, they will go 
and ask for some grain while the people are threshing 
it out -. thus they get a few seers of it. Some of them 
who have oowa at hand will ask for some bhooid (husks 
of grain and its stalks in a bruised form,) which they 
will get. Landholders also take some hhootd from 
their tenants, and n >w and then make them work gra- 
tia for themselves j and when cultivators have no cash 
to pay the rent at harvest time, they (the landhold- 
D 
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ers) take graiu from them instead to Bome advantage, i 

A Farmer's circumatancea are kaowu to be fiiTOur- 

able or otherwise by the number of ploughs that he 
can use on his farm and the number of pairs of 
bullocks that he can keep. If be be a poor man, he \ 
can cultivate but a small portion of land, only a few j 
acres and can keep only one 'pair of bullocks. The j 
produce of Buch a small piece of land eon support j 
( provided there be a timely and sufficient quantity ' 
of rain ) a fiimily of six or aeren persons, — this num- 
ber including two or three children. If a fermer be in . 
good circnm stances, he can cultivate a larger tract of \ 
hind and keep foiir or five pairs of bnllocks ; bis in- i 
come is greater, and he can live comfortably, according 
to the Hindoo idea of comfort ; — that is, he can have a 
higher and larger house, a great many cooking and 
eating utensils of brass in his house ; the women of his 
family can have silver and gold ornaments, and iiee finer 
and gayer etufe for their dressess ; he can oftener use i 
Huer flour and move ghee in the preparation of his dish- 
es ; he can with the greatest easo and couvenieuce keep < 
two or three cows and butfiiloes, and have an abundance 
of milk and butter ; and he can use greater sums iu 
weddings and feasts and thus make more noise than hie - 
I)oorer neighbours. Next to these in wealth and a£9ueiice 
are the land/iolders ofthis caste, many of whom live only 
on the profits of the landholderahip, and some culti- 
1 ate portions of land also. People of the Brahmin, War, I 
rior, and Writer castes also are landholders, but here 
we are speaking only of the caste of the original Cir- 
mers. The land of Northern India ( of which alone ' 
we speak in these pages ) is very fruitful and produces 
two crops in the year ; one crop ( Babee ) is reaped | 
about March, and the other ( Khareef ) about October. 
The latter consists mostly of various sorts of smalt ! 
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gTftin. The lowest class of people in tlie country are 
Shangees. Mehtan, or Sweepers ; it is their business to 
remove tilth, clean publiu streets, aud keep ewine. 
Farmers employ tliese sweepers to carry mautu^ to 
their fields, which they do in coaree canvass bags, put 
oni small bullocks. A niau haa only a single bitllook 
to w^k for him, the reason of which is found in liis 
poverty. This manure the sweepers are collecting for 
months and sell at tjie time of ploughing fields. Fiir- 
mers also collect for themselves as much as the}' cnii. 
It is placed in fields id several small lieaps and is Ciiv- 
ried to all the piarta of the field in small baskets when i-e- 
qiiircd, which is hefore as well as after the field is ploughed. 
The manure is used for vegetables and certain grains. 

The plough is a simple implement, and the 
ploughshare that tears up the earth about a cubit 
long. The surface of the earth is soft, and ploughing 
it three or four times prepares it for the reception of 
tiie seed. Sowing grain is practised in three difiercnt 
ways ; — one is, that, while the field is being ploughed 
for the last time a man walks I.ehiud the plough and 
drops seed in the furrow. Another way is, that, a lon^ 
tube is attached to the plough aud is perprndicuhir 
to the furrow ; while the plough is moving forward tlie 
man that holds it drops seed in the tube at the uppur 
end, and the seed falls in the furrow at the other end. 
The third is, that, the seed is tJirow and scattered uvi.r 
the surface of the field with the hand ; small gi-ain 
is sown in this manner. After the seed of the larjter 
kind is sown, a pretty wide and long plank with tl.c 
driver on it is di-agged over the field by a pair of bul- 
locks ; this opoi-ation covers the seed and makes the 
aurlace of field even aud smooth. Tliid plauk is net, how- 
ever, used for the smaller grain ; but the field is again 
slightly ploughed, which auswei's the same purjrase. 
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Irrigation forma one of the meet important duties 
of- a Hindoo agriculturist. After a good rainj' season 
and at other times also when there are pretty heavy 
ftlls of rain, he is eavcd this labour ; but he ia never 
throughout the year entirely free from it. In the 
rainy season farmers bound their fields with little 
banks, that they might retain and take in all the rain 
that falls in them. Every drop of it is precious and 
they are sorry when sometimes in their absence dur- 
ing the fell of a heavy and long continued shower 
some of it makes its way through the banL But af- 
ter a field is sown they will let it run out whom they 
tlituk they have got as much aa required, for moist' 
ening the ground and the seed. All fields have 
weUs attached to them for irrigation. The greater 
number of theae wells are on a smaller scale, that is, 
they have no masomy work about them, their circum- 
fereuce is about one fourth of those that have it, and 
only one pair of bullocks can be used to draw up water 
at a time. The act of irrigation requires two men, 
a pair of bullocks, a large leather bag, and a long, 
thick, stiff rope made of hemp. An inclined plane of 
earth ia made adjoining the welL A sufficient space 
is leit between these two for a man to stand, and take 
hold of the leather bag and empty it when it comes 
up. One end of this inclined plane is raised above 
the surface of the earth about five or six feet, and the 
other is as many feet below it ; the earth that is dug up 
from this end ia used for the other one. A light frame 
work is attached to the neck of the bullocks ; one end of 
the long rope is tied to the middle of this piece, and the 
other to the leather bag. The bullocks in pulling up 
the bag walk down the inclined plane, exerting them- 
selves hai'd as they go down. A man drives them, 
and when they get to that part of the plane, which is 
below the aurfuce of the earth, he sometimes renders 
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them a little help by sitting on the rope. At that 
end of the inclined plane, which ia at the edge of the 
well there are two strong and thick pieces of wood at 
about four feet distance from each other; a cross 
piece of wood rests upoa these at the top, and round 
it tuniB a big and heavy pnlley over which the rope 
goes. A man stands between the pieces of wood to 
attend to tbo leather bag ; when it comes up, he gives 
the driver notice of it by a call (generally mentioning 
the name of the god ( " Ram jee" ). When the dri- 
Ter hears this, be stopa the bullocks from going down 
the slope further ; and the man at the well, who is always 
standing, pulls the bag towards himself and empties it 
at his feet. The water runs in a little canal to the 
beds into which a field is divided some time after the 
seed is sown. A third person is also sometimes re- 
quired to tura the course of the water to all the beds. 
A little boy or girl can, however, attend to this ; and 
thus the children of farmers aro of great use to them 
even while they are yomig, and this is the reason that, 
the greater number of them cannot spare them to send 
them to school whenever they have got one in their 
neighbourhood Women of farmers are also of great 
use to them in their calling and help them in various 
ways. Besides other duties they can attend also to 
the bag at the well, which is a pretty laborious and 
oftentimes a dangerous work ; most of the baga require 
the full strength of a man to pull them from over the 
well to themselves, and when women attend to this 
duty, they have to eicrt themselves to the utmost 
degree. They are not of course so strong as their men ; 
but among women they seem to be the strongest in 
this part of the world. While the bag is being taken 
over the well, the bullocks may recede a foot or two 
or turn round too soon ; in this case the bag is of 
course very apt to go down and the person taking hold 
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of it is in great danger of heiog carried down with it ; 
ao he or she ( and particularly the latter, because tlie 
weaker ) lias to be very careful. Death might be the 
conaequence of a fall into a well ; and the narrower 
the well, the greater the danger ; because a person is 
apt to be killed by the mere bruises and knocks ^ainat 
the aides of the well, before he reaches the bottom. 
In the greater part of Northern India water is found at 
a great depth ; in the more western provinces they gen- 
erally dig forty-five or fifty feet before they get to it. 
In those parts that are much lower and nearer to the 
hills, they have to dig only a few feet. On one side of 
the inclined plane, about half way up, they fasten in the 
ground a large baked earthen tub ( n&nd ) with a wide 
mouth ; in thia they put some bhoosa ; and while the 
bag is being empted at the well, which takes 
about one or two minutes, the bullocks help themselves 
with one or two mouthfuls, They do this also for a 
longer time when the farmers are smoking or attend- 
ing to something else. Two persons always retnaiu 
about the well, and one, generally a little boy or gir\, 
or an old woman, about the field to see that the water 
goes in the right direction. When there is nobody to 
attend to this laat duty, one of the men about the 
well runs every now and then to see to it, — the bul- 
locks standing still in the meanwhile. A field ie 
divided into beds, and lines are made between these 
beds into which the water runs. In some of the most 
western provinces farmers use the Persian Wheel. 

The grains that are raised in the country are various 
in kind. The best is the wh«ai, and is raised in large 
quantities. 'Rie others are rice, ( in some parts, ) 
chanj, mutter, oord, urhur, moong, masoor, motbee, 
barley, juiSr, bajra, samii, kakoonee, Indian com, and a 
few others. The first seven ure different kind of pulse 
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and the othera tihat are commonly called small grain. 
All of them are plentifully raised iu the country. As 
long as people have a good rainy season they have an 
abundance of food and raiment and even of the luxu- 
ries of life. 

As the wheat ia the best of otu" grains, and we may 
say of all grains in the world, it is always dearer than 
others. Its rate differs tliroughout Northern India, 
and depends partly upon the quantity raised, and part- 
ly upon that consumed in the different parts. Vaut 
quantities of it are consumed in cities, the iuliahitauts 
there being in better circumstances and more delicate. 
Most of the country people Uve on the smaller gi'aiii, 
except at the time of the wheat harvest, when it in 
much cheaper and all of them indulge in it for awhile. 
Even those country people that have wealth live part 
of the time on small grain and that witli pleasui'e. 
Variety is agreeable in all things. Though they are 
wealthy, they are hardy, and can digest food prepared 
of smaller grain ; which, however, is not the case with 
city-people, who are in general too dehcate for this 
grain, as food prepared of it is coaise. The cheapest 
rate of wheat is about thirty five seers per rupee ; and 
the dearest about twenty, unless it l>e a time of 
drought and general scarcity, when it may be only ten 
seers for the rupee. 

The pulse called ckand ( Europeans in India call it 
gram) is a most useful and extensively cultivated grain. 
More of it is consumed than of any other pulse, — 
though it is not the dearest ; moowgr being higher in 
price. Country people live on it with pleasiu^, and 
even the wealthy of all parts make certain luxuries of 
its flour. It is used by Baniyns in making a sort of 
salted macaroni called tec ; good soup ( dal ) is made 
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of it ; for cleanaing the body in bathing its fiour 
f begun ^ is an excellent substitute for soap, which ia 
never touched by the higher and middle classes of 
Hindoos, in certain respecta henin ia much better than 
eoap. Horses are universally and bullocks of the weal- 
thy classes are generally fed on it. It is a great fa- 
vourite among the Hindoos and is used by them in 
every possible way. When people go to sow it, they 
help themselves to it as they move along with the 
plough, though it be in a raw state ; when it grows up 
two or three inches high, while it is yet tender and 
the flowers have not appeared, they pick off the tops 
of the plaiite, (which makes the latter spread and be 
more fruitful ; ) this green ( sig ) they eat raw with 
cayenne paper and salt, as well as in a cooked state 
with cakes ; it is also sold in the bazars. When gi'&in 
has appeared in the plant ( which is now about a foot 
high ) before it ia quita bard and in a ripe state, they 
pluck up plants and eat the grain both in a raw and 
parched state ; I'Ut the latter in more common. This 
they do by lighting a fire of straw and holding or pla- 
cing over the blaze the plants about twenty or thirty 
in number. When the diand is fully ripe to be reap- 
ed, reapers again help themselves to it as they are en- 
gaged in the work ; this they also do when they are 
threshing it. After this, it is used in eight or nine differ- 
ent ways. Oneofthese ways is its being kept in a parched 
state by Baiiiyfis for travellers by whom it ia exten- 
sively used instead of the morning meal. Parched 
grain is also turned into flour, and then it is called 
Suttoo, which is also used by travellers. Pahalwifns or 
W'restlers too, who are always men of great physifa) 
power, use it to increase their strength. The chand, 
it is said, once considered all this treatment as a mat- 
ter of great grievance and went to a certain god for 
redress. It sat on one of the palms of the god's hands 
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and there told him all its troubles. The god patient- 
ly heard all its story, and at last said, — " you are so 
very tempting, that I feel inclined to eat you up my- 
self," On hearing this, the chanw instantly leaped from 
his haad and ran away despairing of redress from 
any quarter. 

Mattar, oord, moong, maioor, urhur, and motlue { dif- 
ferent kinds of pnlae ) are all used mostly for thick 
80up, eaten with cakea. Mattar is also turned into 
flour for cakes. The oord has a small white mark at 
one end ; the Hindoos say, it has got a taiid, or a 
mark of reepect ; and according to them, the wheal 
seeing that, though it is superior to the oord and yet 
has got no such mark of respect, grew very indignant, 
and in consequence of this rage, its body parted in 
two in front, ( chhdti pha( gai ), This they say, is the 
GBuae of the deep line on one side of the wheat grain. 
The rwxmg is the dearest and the mildest and its soup 
{ddl ) b greatly used by the sick. Barley, joodr, 
and other small grains are ground into flour for cakes. 
Some times jooar, and kakoonee ( another snuUl grain ). 
are boiled as rice and eaten with buttermilk or milk. 

A great deal of Indian com is raised, and the whole of 
it is consumed by the poorer classes. Horses, cows. 
and bullock are not fed on it. Our Indian com is uot 
80 mealy and nourishing as that of America. 

Rice is raised only in those parts of Northern India 
that are low and damp. It is not in universal use 
among the up-country people ; by the poorer classes 
it is used as a luxury, and by the wealthier as a change. 
But were it ever so plentiful, Hindoos of Northern In- 
dia would never prefer living ou it as it is not suffici- 
ently nourishing ; this is the reason, that the Bengal- 
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eae, who lire almoat exclusively onric« and fisli, ore 
such a weak and effeminate race. The rate of rioe 
varies throughout the country. It is very cheap in 
those parts where it is extensively raised ; iu othera 
the deareat sort may be about teu and the cheapest 
about twenty seers per rupee. The smaller grain is 
always much cheaper than this latter rate, excepting 
the diand, tlie highest rate of which is just about. 
twenty, imless it be a time of general scarcity. 

When grain has begun to appear in the eara, culti- 
Tators watch their fields day and night j — in the latter 
to keep them from thieves, and in the former from 
thieves as well aa birds. When the stalks of grain are 
high and they cannot have a view of the whole_ field 
by standing on the ground, they make a moird, and 
stand or sit on it A TiuyirA consists of four poles stuck 
in the ground, with a bedstead or frame work of bam- 
boos or other strong sticks placed on them. At thia 
time they keep constantly crying out to frighten birds, 
and alfio keep a long sling by which they throw stones 
at them. One of these slings will throw a stone to the 
distance of two or three hundred yards ; thus the nurirA 
being in a centi-al place, if the field be an estenaive 
one, he can keep away birds from everj- part of it. 

When the grain is fully ripe and liard they reap it, 
and put it in a clean port of the field, which they call 
the Khakfhdn ; no bams are built and the grain is left 
in the open air. Wheat, cliani5, end some others are 
threshed by making bullocks tread them for some 
hours. They spread the staiks with the ears in a space 
covering an area of eight or ten yards iu a circular 
form, in Ihe middle of which they sometimes stick a 
pole and make four or five bullocks walk abreast rouud 
it, The mouth of the bullocks is of course muzzled 
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while engaged in this work ; and a man keeps behind 
then to drive them. Jooar and some other smaller 
grains are threshed by beating the ears with sticks. 

When the stalks are sufficiently trodden or beat- 
en so as to separate the grain &om the husk, 
they take baskets full of it, amd in a standing position 
slowly drop it down, which, when there is a alight 
breeze, separates the husk from the grain ; the latter 
felhi^ just at the feet of the man, and the former be- 
itig blown by the wind to a short distance from him. 
This is their mode of winnowing. When they have 
cleared all the grain from the husks they immediately 
sell part of it to liquidate the debt which they have 
incurred to pay the revenue ; but if they have paid it 
already, they keep the grain in granariea or' in largo 
holes dug under ground till a convenient Bopportunity 
for sale offers itself. Husks of wheat, barley, chanii, 
oord, mothee, nrhur, and one or two others, which are 
broken very small in threshing, as well as the large 
stalks of the jooSr (about five or six feet high) are 
laid up and sold on very advantageous terms for cattle. 
Part of it of course they keep for their own beasts. 
After a field is reaped poor people are allowed to pick 
up the grain that lies in it here and there. 

The vegetables raised in Northern India are various, 
and for some of them there are no names in English. 
We have common potatoes, sweet potatoes, ( these 
latter of two sorts, the one with a white skin, and the 
other with a red one, with a difference in their tastes 
and price too, ) cabbages, carrots, radishes, egg-plants, 
tamatoes, (but not extensively raised, because _ not used 
by natives,) turnips, ghooians, soa, methee, chaulaee, pa- 
lak, marsi, cucumbers of two kiadsfkheera and kaki'ee) 
tooroees, laukees, ( both long things hke cucumbers) 
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gourde, and some others. Also garlic, onions, ginger, 
coriander eeed, mint turiDerick, cajrenne pepper, and 
some other tilings used in the dressing of dishes. 

Among vegetables, the common potatoe is even in 
India the " queen of vegetables." Wlien it was first in- 
troduced in the country the Hindoos would not eat it 
for fear they should lose their caste ; but after some 
time they got over this prejudice, and now it is even . 
with them the best of vegetables. It is raised more | 
in some parts than in others; and there are some! 
places where it cannot be raised at aU. It is sometimes 
so plentiful in certain parts that it sells four annas per ' 
maund, a large heap for a few small copper pieces. 
Our potatoes are not bo mealy as those of Euglaud 
and America. Turnips and onions are not eaten by 
orthodox Htedoos ; no one can, however, say, why. 
This custom is one of those numerous ones for which 
they can give no reason. There are many practices 
among the Hindoos, regarding which, one genei-ation 
blindly follows another without ever enquiring into 
their origin or reason. Their usual reply about such 
practices is, " this has been the reel, ( custom ) of our 
forefathers, and we must do it." Kiiyosths, however, I 
who on account of their Persian education imbibe a 
good many mohomedan notions eat both turnips and 



The following are some of our fi-uits ;— mangoes, 
«ranges, puroloes, sweet and sour lemons of different 
sorts, grapes and apples, ( though neither plentifully 
raised ) guavas, plantains, musk melons, ^ter melons 
tamarinds, the jack &uit ( kothal, ) bete, water fruit 
( singh^nt, ) lukats, plums, pomegranates, peaches, 
figs, custard apples, and a good many others. 

We have various sorts of flowen also in the country. 
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for maoj of which there are no names in EDgtish. 
A good many are of the most delicious fragrance, 
and some of them are used to make excellent sweet 
ficented oils- The most common of them are the rose, 
{ of different kinds,) the ehampd ( Michelia champacft,) 
the cha7nbel«e ( Jasminum grandifiorum ) the ehdndiue, 
[ Utemll J DQoonlight, ) the Jli/iee, ( a species of the 
Jasmiaum grandiflorum, ) the joohee, (Jasminum 
auriculatum, ) the Jdfree, { Linum trigyonm, ) the 
ifogrd, ( Jaamittum zambac,) the motia the beld, { both, 
species of the preceding, ) the madar, the hdtt, the 
mauUiree, ( mirauBops elengi, ) the btmd, the kapoor, 
the lotuB, the h(yrd, ( Pandanus odoratissimus, ) the 
Icitkee ( a species of the former, ) the gorkal, ( Hibiseus 
Syriacus, ) the hartingh&r, the niviarte ( a sort of 
Jasmine, ) the katkhrlA, ( Jasminum multiflomm) the 
fde bel, the dopahrid, ( the pentapetes phoenicia ) the 
gvndd, ( marigold, ) the tookhdar*an, the ntnflauer, 
and a great many others. 

Besides the grains, vegetables, fhtits, and floweia 
mentioned above, they also raise some colonring stufis, 
as indigo, koosum, Ac ; a groat deal of tobacco and opi- 
um ; and different sorts of seeds out of which they 
make oil ; and a hundred other things, which we need 
not enumerate. 



CASTES, — CONTIHOED. 
CBrpenteM—BkckamithB— Silver and QoldmnithB— Bwbere— 



Cixrpeaiert. — ^There are certcun castes about which 
nothing particular is to be said, and that of carpenters 
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IB one. It has sll sorts of ekilfiil men in it. These 
mechfljiioa generally work sitting. Their principal in- 
stnunents are the saw, the axe, ( which they use witli 
one hand, ) the chisel, the plane, the gimlet or borer, 
( turned with a string, ) a pair of compasses, and 
the ruler, consisting of a long blackened string which 
leaves a mark on timber when lengthened, tightened, 
and struck on it. The lowest daily wages of a carpenter 
are two annas, and the highest four annaa. 

Blacktmitk*. — This caste also has a good number of 
akilful men in it, who can make almost anything re- 
quired of them. Their chief implements are the annl, 
a pair of tongs, a pair of bellows, the hie, and the 
hammer. They are seldom paid by the day or the 
month, but are remunerated according to the work they 
perform. Their daily or monthly income is about the 
same aa that of carpenters ; the lowest about four 
rupees and the highest about eight a month. They 
work with charcoal, and their clothes as well as their 
persons are always blackish ; the reason of vhich i^ 
foimd in the nature of their calling. 

Gold and Silvergmitht. — They are engaged in m^- 
ing jewels, and vessels, and other things of silyer 
and gold. They have to be narrowly watched wheaj 
engfiged by people to make things for them, eisei 
they would mis baser metal with the silver or gold. 
They can make jewels of any kind required, and some 
of the pieces of their workmanship are of such a fine 
and delicate texture that they cannot be imitated by 
their brethem in Europe. The generality of them 
can earn about eight or ten rupees a month. 

Barberg. — The people of this caste have two princi- 
pal duties to perform. These are shaving, and go^ 
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cm errands about weddings, births, and deaths, and 
helping in goToe other ways about all the last three. 
With regard to sftaving, barbers attend certain &milies 
and shave the malea of it twice or thrice a fortnight. 
Ah a remuneration for this service they usually get 
Bome grain at the harvest time, and also trifling sums 
of money and pieces of raiment at weddings in the 
family, and at the time of some principal festivals also. 
People of this caste are actually servants. Besides 
'waiting on families, they also go about the streets in 
quest of people desirous of being shaved. Tliey do 
not call out for them, but are themselves easily known 
by a bag that they keep on their right shoulder. The 
inBtruments that they keep in these bags are two or 
three rMors, a pair of scissors, a small iron instrument 
to cut nails, a piece of leather and a small soft stone, 
both to sharpen razors, a little brass cup to hold water, 
a fimatl and generally indifferent looking glass, and a 
uirty towel to receive the parings of nails and the hair 
removed fi^m the person shaved. When a stranger 
deBires to be shaved both sit down on one side of the 
Btreet, or under a tree, or in the verandah of a house. 
The person to be shaved usually sits eross-legged, and 
tuc barber on his hips. After they are thus seat' 
ed, the latter spreads his towel in the lap of the for- 
nier. When this is done, the barber with three or 
fonr of his fingers of the right hand begins to wet and 
nib that part which is to be shaved ; and after the 
pvt is sufficiently soft, he begins to shave it. The 
majority of the Hindoos merely keep a cue on the top 
^ the head and shave all its other parts ; some of 
them mear mustacheos and also short beards turned 
^^ All of them wear whiskers, which are shaved 
off once when an adult of their connection dies. Sfaav- 
'i>g off whiskers i£ a sign of mourning, and is the same 
as the putting on of black among Europeans. People 
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who are shaved by b&rbere not eng^ed by tbetn per- j 

maaestly pay them immediately in cash. The pooreiit J 

classes pay half a pice ; those in better circumataDces < 

one ; and some of the wealthiest two pice for on« ■■ 

shaving. If the peison shaved foe wealthy or in tola:- ' 

ably easy ciroumstani^a, the barber, after finish- f 

ing the shaving operation, shampoos ( or preaaes ) his i 

arms, hands and shoulders. This is considered a part- • 

of his duty and meant to make the body of the person i 

lighter or give him some relief from fatigue. When ■ 
barbers wait on respectable Hindoos on especial occa- 
sions with the expectation of getting something, they 
always present them their looking glasses, which are re- 
turned at the time. 

Barbers also assist in finding out suitable boys and 
girls for matches. When a person wishes to have his 
girl married and hears of a child that is likely to be a 
suitable partner for his own, he either sends his iamily 
barber alone, or accompanies him. The barber, with 
the parent of the girl, if he be with him, learns of 
the opposite party the name of the child and the star 
under which it was bom, sees its face and figure^ whe- 
ther handsome or otherwise, and brii^ back word to 
those who sent him. Priests also come in here. All 
the rites and ceremonies that are practised on this oc- 
casion will be treated of in one of the following chap- 
ters. Barbers make on an average five or six rupees a 
month. 

Ahen or Cowherds. — These people keep cows and 
buf&loes, and some of them in pretty large droves. 
Besides their own cattle, they feed those of others al- 
so. They generally bring their droves about 7. a, m. 
outside of the town or village, and wait there one or 
two houre for other cows to be brought out. When »U 
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ot them hare joined the herd, they are taken out to 
some paatiire which may, sometimee, be two or three 
qoiles from the village ; these pasture are out in the 
jungle and are uot enclosed. When the herd has 
grazed for two or three hours, it is taken to some tank 
for water. After this it rests in a grove or under the 
shade of some trees for some time, in the hot season 
longer than in the cold In the afternoon, the cattle 
are again taken to the pasture, where they are kept 
till about sunset. Veiy often in the rainy season, 
whole droves of buffaloes, which may almost be called . 
amphibious, are kept out in the pasture whole nights 
grazii^. Cowherds in the hot season when they go 
out to a distance from the village take out gobletfiils 
of water with them. These goblets have a narrow 
neck and two short handles with holes, through 
which they pass a string, and hai^ the goblet behind 
them. When they do not take a repast before set- 
ting out, they also take some bread and sometimes 
parched com with them. 

As a remuneration for feeding cowa of other people 
they get portions of grain three or four times during 
the year. For a single cow a man may get about 
twenty seers in a year. These people also sell milk and 
are most dishonest in this business, as they mii plenty 
of water with it. One seer of their milk must have at 
least one third of water. It is a common saying, 
that a pwald or cowherd would never give pure milk 
even to hie father, — they are bo dishonest. They ge- 
nerally sell their milk at twenty seers per rupee ; in 
some places where there is a great demand for it 
they give only sixteen. When they have more milk 
than they can use or sell off they make butter of it 
and sell it to advantage. Ghee or clarified butter in 
general sella from two to three seera per rupee. People 

£ B 
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of this caste are daring and notorious thierea and rob- 
bers. Imprisoument and making roads, ( the ica; 
priaonere are usually punished) they think a »erj 
trifling matter and a good many of them make thiev- 
ing and robbery their profession. 

Shqtherdt. — These people keep sheep and goats. 
Part of their subsistence is derived from feeding the 
goats of others, in return for which they get some 
grain. They iise the milk of their goata themselves. 
They also sell milk goats to others, and youi^ he goats 
too, for saerifice. Shepherds also sell the wool nliich 
comes off their sheep ; almost the whole of this wool 
ia used in the manufacture of blankets. In the cold 
Gcason shephei'ds cou&ne their flocks in small houses, 
but in the hot keep them in open enclosures, and 
Bometimes also out in the fields, — they and their doga 
- guarding them from wolves, if there be any about the 
country. Compared with the Aheers or cowherds, the 
shepherds are a mild and inoffensive class. 

KaMrs. — It is the calling of the members of this 
caste to catch and sell ftjh, make baskets, carry litters, 
supply wealthy lamiliea with water, and work as boat- 
men. There are some people who for the sake of 
amusement catch fish with lines, rods, and hooks ; but 
the kahirs always catch them with nets. They are 
engaged to carry palanquins by wealthy natives who 
keep these conveyances, and also by Europeaas when 
they travel to or from those places that are not gu 
the Grand Trunk Road, where there are horse posts. 
Litters, with curtains all around, are used for the 
conveyance of respectable women from one place to 
another. When kahiirs have to carry things, they do 
so on an elastic bamboo pole, which rests on one of 
their sboiilders. This pole is made by splitting a thick 
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bamboo into ttro ; thua being flat it rests on the 
shoulder without galling it, which a round bamboo 
with weights suspended to its ends would do. There 
is a pad between the pole and the shoulder. Eahjra 
are so habituated to thia pole that people, with them- 
eolves, beheve, they walk faster with it than without it. 
A kahar, without a loaded pole would appear to be like 
a ship without cargo or ballast. It is said, that once 
some kahjirs of the Emperor Akbar fled from his ser- 
vice. Tlie Emperor, on hearing this, asked his atteu- 
dauts whether they had taken any thing with them ; it 
waa answered in the negative ; " then," said he " they 
could not have proceeded far, we shall catch theuL" 
By this we do not, however, mean, tliat, kahirs ciuinot 
walk fast or steady without a load. 

Kah:irs draw water for respectable Hindoo CbniLlics. 
For thia they are provided with lai^e brass pitcli- 
era, which also they carry suspended to their pole. 
Their women too are engaged by wealthy people of the 
higher castes to scour their brais potij, dishes and jug^, 
iind also to wash their kitchens and places where tbcy 
eat { choukii basan ) and occasionally to wash every 
part of their houses ; they grind grain also for people. 
Kahara are employed by Europeans also to take euro 
of their furniture and to help them in washing, dress- 
ing and undressing. Besides grain, pieces of raiment, 
and amail sums of money, tliey also get victuals now 
and then from the native higher families they serve. 
Those engaged by Europeans are paid from four to 
seven rupeea a month. Nativea, who keep them to 
carry palanquina and attend to some other things, 
give them, including certain perquisites, only about 
three rupees per month. 

Kohura also work as hoatmm. They have boats of 
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difi^nt sizeB, — some of them carrying a cu^ of 
more than nine hundred mairnds. They keep ooe or 
two small coarse sails. When they have no wind to 
help them they use their oars going down a river, and 
their ropes tied to the top of the mast in going np. 
The boat it pulled up against the curreat with these 
ropes by men walking on the shore and exerting them- 
Belves to the utmost. Going up a river is a most 
troublcBome and tedious way of proceeding ; the 
progress is very slow, and even that slow progress 
is frequently interrupted by boats moored on the 
banks, as the ropes with which the boat is pulled 
up have to be thrown above the mast of the vessel 
moored, and some of their brcthem are not in a hurrj 
to run up the mast and help their progress. Eight 
or ten men are required to manage a lai^e boat. These 
boats are all used for merchandise, and not by travel- 
lers, — we mean native ones. Europeans use them now 
and then for this purpose. 

Taileet or Oilmen. — These men make oil of .all sorts 
from some small seeds plentifully raised in the country. 
Their oil press is turned round by a bullock, which 
is blindfolded to prevent his turning giddy. A man, 
woman, or boy sits on a part of the press and keeps 
the bullock going. 

A great deal of Castor oil is made ; but it is in an 
unclarified state, and the whole of it is used for burn- 
ing, and softening leather and also new shoes by the 
poorer classes. Karwa or sharp oil is made out of a 
kind of miistard and is in universal use throughout 
the country ; in fact, more of this oil is consumed 
than of any other. It is used to bum lamps by all 
whether high or low, rich or poor ; and also to dress 
dishes by the majority of the population. It is also 
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used by the wealthiest in the preparation of eoine of 
tlieir diBhes, such ae the frying of fish, and so forth. 
Ueefha or sweet oil is also used for dishes ; it is mode 
of a seed called lUl, ( the seed of the Sesamum orien- 
tale. ) The coarse stuff that is left after the oil has 
been extracted is called kkal. The cake or khal of the 
castor seed is good for nothing and is thrown away. 
That of the tarvm or mustard is UDiversally used for 
feeding cows, bullocks, and buffaloes. That of the 
till is consumed by the power classes themselves. 
They find it particularly palatable when eaten with 
dry and hard molasses. There is a common sweet- 
meat made of molasses and till, called till ke laddoo, 
or balls of till. The karwa or sharp oil that is in 
common use sells from four to eight seers per rupee. 
The sweet oil is a little dearer, and the caster oil much 
cheaper. Besides these there are on« or two other 
oils of a common kind extracted from some other seeds. 
Sweet scented oil of difierent kinds is made by keep- 
ing till and sweet smelling flowers mixed together in 
layers one on top of another for sometime before the 
till is thrown into the press. 

Dhob«» or Fullers. — This is one of the lowest and 
pretty unclean classes of men among the Hindoos. 
Each Dhobee baa a certain number of families for 
whom he washes. When Dhobees have collected all 
the sorted clothes that they have to wash, they put 
them in an earthen tub, wet them in a kind of miner- 
at alkali, goat's dung, and common soap made in the 
country. After the clothes are well saturated in this 
mixture they are put in a lai^ brass pot over a gentle 
fire for sometime. In the morning they put all these 
clothes on two or three asses or a bullock kept for this 
purpose, and go to a river, if one be near, or to a pond 
for the day. lliey almost always have a pond about 
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the town or village. At the river or pond they bare 
boards about three or four feet long, and one and a 
half wide with grovea across them. These boards are 
placed in the water just at the banlt or edge of the 
river or pond in the form of an Inclined plane, one of 
its ends being supported by a piece of stick about one 
foot and a half long, and the other resting on the 
ground in the water. The man or woman ( for women 
aleo wash ) stands in the water at the raised end of 
the board ( whidi is turned towards the body of the 
water and not towards the bank ) and having taken 
ten or twelve pieces together, and mode them of a length 
equal to the board, strikes them on the board. Thia 
he or she does for some minutes, occasionally rinsing 
the pieces in the water in which he or she is standing, 
and sometimes holding the pieces by one end and 
sometimes by the other. This operation is acknow- 
ledged by some European Authors to be more cleans- 
ing than that in vogue in their own country. When 
the pieces are quite clean, the fuller squeezes the water 
out and throws them on a piece of cloth spread there 
on purpose, to be afterward hung on a string and dried. 
These people stand in the water almost to their knees 
for hours, and get so habituated to this practice that it 
does not affect their health in the least d^p-ee. While 
beating the dirty clothes on the board they are con- 
stantly singing some short songs, which, together with 
the manner of singing them, is confined to this caste, 
and that too while they are at this work j this is meant 
to beguile them while they are at this labour. Some- 
times when they do not sing, they make a certain pe- 
culiar noise with their mouth, such as fAAeo cU^o, 
rdmd rdmd which is intended to give vent to the effect 
of the straining of their nerves in this exertion, and 
also to keep off their thoughts from the work ; it .would 
appear they -could not work unless they were to sing 
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or make this Doise. While the men are at this work 
at the ghaut, ( the place where they waeh ) one or two 
women of their &miliea are at home to attend to 
household work and to prepare breakfast for them. 
This meal is brotight to them about noon. When 
l^ey have washed and dried all their clothes by sunset, 
they again put them on their asses or bnlto<:ks and 
return home. When the clothes are dry, those of the 
better classes are ironed. Clothes belonging to the poor 
and made of coaiser stuEls are not ironed, but simply 
folded up and beaten with a wooden hammer, ( koon- 
dee ) which makes them somewhat soft and smooth. 
With r^;ard to wages, they are paid by the higher and 
wealthier classes by the month, the pay ranging from 
four annas to five or six rupees. The poorer classes 
remunerate them according to the number of pieces 
washed, which is sometimes half a pice and at others 
one pice per piece. Sometimes, especially during 
weddings and festivals, dhobees hire out people's good 
clothes to others ; this is of course unknown to the 
owners ; for this they get a trifle. They and their 
women also wom- clothes that are given them to be 
washed. This is one of the most vulgar classes and 
people belonging to it use a great deal of liquor when 
they have time t-o spare, particularly at weddings and 
when they have panckdyat or an arbitration to decide 
some case of somebody belonging to their caste. At 
such times liquor is always provided by the party in 
&ult and ia meant as a sort of fine ; though this fine 
does not prevent the offender's being punished in 
some other way, such as a heavier fine, thrashing, 
excommunication, &c, when his offence is of a serious 
nature. 

Koomh&n or Potters. — These people make, ss their 
name imports, all sorts of earthen pots, dishes, pitch- 
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era, and a hundred other things. They collect into 
a vaat heap {Aw&) all kinds of dry dung of certain 
quadrupeds, and other things that can be burned, bury 
their earthenware in it and then set fire to it. In the 
course of a few days their earthen things are perieotly 
baked, removed from the heap and sold. About all 
large towns, cities, and villages, there are one or two 
Tast piles of ashes, resembling hillocks, which are 
the successive accumulations of the dung and other 
rubbish burnt there for a great number of years. This 
is one of the poorest classes, and gets along with n 
bare subsistence. Their earthen ware is sold irom one 
fourth of a pice to two or three annas apiece. While 
these pots, pitchers, and other things that potters make 
are with them just fresh as they were brought out 
from the heap, they are considered undefiled ; hut 
when the least drop of water falls on them, they are 
immediately polluted, and cannot be used by anj 
other person or family but that from whose member 
the drop of water has fallen. 

Korea or Weavers. — These people with a. few simple 
implements make different sorts of stufis, fine as well 
as coarse ; they are very durable and of various sorts, 
and are used all over the country. This too is one of 
the lowest, poorest, and most despised claasef. 

Chamdrt, or shoemakers, cobblers, and all those who 
deal in leather and leather things. — This caste is 
in every respect below that of the weavers. People 
of this caste make and mend every thing that is 
made of leather. Leather is considered unclean by 
Hindoos, and therefore these people are consider- 
ed unclean too. But the worst feature about them, 
and that which makes them more degraded and des- 
pised is, that, they eat the flesh of those domestie 
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animals that die a natviral death. When a cow, bul- 
lock, or bu£Faloe dies, these chamara are called. Tliey 
drag or carry away the carcass to their own part of tliu 
village or town, cut it up in pieces and distribute tiie 
flesh among themaelves in sufficient portions ; and 
clean the hide and put it away for sale or to be manu- 
factured into Bomething. The flesh of these carcass- 
es is of course quite diffeieut from fresh meat, and 
the yellow turmerick, which aU natives iise in dressing 
their curriet or atewa has no effect upon it, that is, it 
does not colour it. 



CHAPTER V. 



CASTES CONTINUED. 



Sweepera — Other Caatas— Deeoriptiou of a Baaaar or Market. 

Sweepers. — This is the lowest class and so uticlcan 
that people belonging to it must alwaj-s keep them- 
selves at a distance from others, particularly from 
those of the higher classes. On these Bhajigeea or 
Sweepers devolves all sorts of dirty work. In cities 
and large towns tbey are engaged to sweep pubiiu 
streets and markets and to remove all fljth frum the^e 
places and private houses. In private houses, how- 
ever, they are not allowed to go inside ; but the part 
that they attend to is separate from the place where 
the family dwells ; they merely pass through the yard. 
The wages that they receive from families whom they 
attend is a few pice per month with victuals once or 
twice a week. AlTthe filth which these people can 
collect they keep in heaps, and at the time of sowing 
fields sell it as manure. They carry this manure on 
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buUocIca, and are paid according to the number of 
loads that they put in the fielda. A Bucceaefol sweep- 
eia' wages is this particular line may amount to about 
four rupcee per mouth. 

Out in the country, members of this olasa are not 
allowed to go into houses at all, unless absolutely re- 
quired by sickness in a family. There, families hare 
Tery seldom private cbambeiB, but men and women 
all go out to attend to the calls of nature ; the latt«i 
generally early in the morning and at night, unlem 
there be high and eitenaive thickets, forests, and fields 
about a village to help them during the day. In the 
country, sweepers are not allowed even to sweep the 
yards of dwelling houses ; but the women of the &- 
mily sweep it themselves, and those whoare too wealthy 
to do so, hire women of other castes to do ibis for 
them. In these circumstances they can make almost 
nothing by sweeping streets and attending families ; 
but are supported in other ways, which are acting as 
wntchmen for villages during the night, keeping swine, 
nnd supplying fields with manure. 

They are engt^^ as watchmen for villi^es by laud- 
holders by order of Government, and also by wealthy 
individuals for themselves. When a theft or robbery 
takes place in a village and the thieves are not caught 
these public watchmen are apprehended by the Police 
in the first instance and afterwards the Zamindars or 
landholders also if the robbery be a serious one. In 
lieu of this labour they get three rupees a month and 
sometimes a small piece of land from Zamindnra to 
cultivate for themselves ; and now and then some gntin 
from the cultivators at the time of harvest. They 
also make something by supplying fields with 
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Tbey keep pigs too, the flesh of which they eat 
themaelveB, and also supply others with it TTiough 
tbe pig is considered a vety unclean animal, so much 
so, that a mere touch of the beast ^ould oblige a per- 
son to bathe all his body and throw away all his earth- 
en vessels, ( that is, if the pig have come io contact 
with them ) yet it is eaten by almoit all castes of 
people. The lowest classes eat it publicly and the 
middle and some of the higher ones do so clandestine- 
ly. Wild hogs are allowed to be eaten by all except 
tbe priests, and the chhatries or soldiers sometimes 
drive a stray domestic pig into a field or forest and 
ibere kill it under pretence of its being wild. No one, 
however, of the middle or higher classes would ac- 
knowledge that he eats the flesh of a pig. Mohomedans 
have a great dislike to hogs bnt we speak only of 
Hindoos. Young pigs are frequently offered in sacri- 
fice to certain gods and godesses. Mortals pretend to 
have an aversion to pigs, but gods are said to be pleas- 
ed with them ; this is one of the innumerable Hin- 
doo inconsistencies. It is a great mercy, however, that 
we have this animal in the country, and that in large 
droves too. The manners and customs of the people 
make them go out for their calls, and were it not for 
this animal, people would suffer most dreadfully &om 
thc^ corruption of the air tliat would take place. 

As beauty is not confined to any particular class of 
mankind, some of the women of this caste are very 
beautiful, especially among those who live in cities 
and do not undergo hard labour and are ' not expired 
to the sun, which in a country life cannot be always 
avoided. * In cities the population is mixed ; there 
are all sorts of people, and a great many of them are 
Mohomedans. These latter are the most licentious race 

* It ii ft Soot, Hm there ue more beauloful nomes in thi* 
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iu the world ; which ii a consequence of their leli- 
gioH. They often fall in love with women of this 
casto ; and sometiiaes the beauty of a woman is bo 
great and the love of a Mohomedan to her so ardent 
that he oannot live without her. If the latter be a 
woniiin of a loose charntter, she elopea with him or 
complies otherwise with hia wishes ; but if she be 
chaste and at the same time a widow or an immarned 
girl, she and lier friends propose to the enamoured 
Slohoniedan to turn a sweeper and marry her. Lore 
lias such a complete mastery over him, that he con- 
aents, becomes a sweeper, and gains the object of his 
desires and affections. * He remains a bkangee to the 
day of bis death, and other sweepers exult on account 
of this conquest over him. ' After the man becomes a 
sweeper, he is of course turned out from the society of 
Ilia relations and friends ; but if he has means to 
support himself, he is not obliged to do any filthy 
n'ork. Love cases, however, that end thus are not 
verj' common. There is a class of men very much like 
these who also keep and feed swine and act as T\-atch- 
Mieu, but do not sweep or carry manure nor do any 
dirty work. They are called Dhdnooks. 

Besides the castes that we have mentioned in the 
preoeeding pages there are some others of which we 
need not particularly spoak. There are the Jdti (a 
class of merchants ; ) DlKmiyas, or cleaners of cotton to 
be spun and to stuff quilts with In the cold season ; 
Tamolees, or sellers of the betel leaf; Pattvds, or ma- 
kers of coloured strings ; Jogees and Gotaeens, or various 

lowest oaets tliau in any of the middle and lower cUssea. How 
thiH is, we caunot eiplain. 

" The ceremony by which such s, stranger is received into 
their caste is a jwouliar one. The loser U seated under a bed- 
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sects of Faquoers ; Darzeet, or tailors ; BhdU or barda ; 
Sddhs, a religious sect, who worship no idols, nor bow 
before men, (something like the Quakers of Europe and 
America ;) BakaUiy&s, or fowlers ; Kanjan a olasa who 
make ropes and some other things, and eat the flesh 
of horses and some other animals not commonly 
eaten ; and a few others which we need not even name. 

All these castes thai we have mentioned from the 
Brahtniss to the Sweepers have numerous eubdivi- 
sions, and people of the same general caste will not 
eat and intermarry with each other. This endless 
division and sub-Jivision into castes in India is one of 
the greatest abaiurdities found on the surface of the 
globa 

With r^ard to the trades and professions of the 
difierent Hindoo castes certain charges have taken 
place ; for iustanoe, priests, farmers, cowherds, and 
people of some other castes also act now as soldiers ; 
farmers, cowherds, and membera of one or two other 
clasaes as confectioners, masons, dec ; and the various 
ways by which hundreds of priests, soldiers and Vyshes 
maintain themselves have been spoken of before. 
Circumstances have obliged them to adopt these cours- 
es and these practices, and no fault is found with 
them. 

Ab thefe are some trades and callings which could 
not have been conveniently mentioned in the prpceed- 
ing pages we will briefly notice what sort of shops we 
have in our cities. Taking a walk through the prin- 

RteMl ; tudttie beauty who luu won hia aSectioiu' and other 
sweepen batbe on iJie bedstead and let the water run down <>□ 
bim. This a meant to dt^rade the mao aaxA bring hi"! on a 
Irrd with themselyee. 
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cipal street of FurrakhabSd, which is a pretty ancient 
and Im-ge city, with a population of nbout a hundred 
thousand souls, ve saw shops of the following kinds, 
thure being some scores of each sort. 

Baniyds. These psople sell all sorts of eatables in a 
dry and unprepared form, and have been spoken of 
before. 

Sarrdfs or money changers. They give pice and 
also small silver pieces for rupees. 

Sullera of MUhionet. Millstones are brought from 
certain paits of the country where stones aboimd. A 
ready made millstone can be had for about a rupee 
and a half 

Indigo and Saltpetre. The former estensively rais- 
ed in ludia and exported to foreign countries. There 
are many European indigo-planters also in the country 
who make its traffic their principal business through 
life and clear thousands of pounds by it. They are ; 
called Planftrt though they are not so in reality. They i 
only purchase the article from native cultivators and ■ 
merchants. The seed of tlie Indigo too is an article 
of eitensive commerce. Saltpetre is also made iu 
various parts of the country ; and thousands of poor 
people make their living, and hundredu of merchants, 
both native and Europcao, their fortunes by it. 

Bhaotd and dried water fruit. Shops in this coun- 
trv are laid out in the greatest confusion and these 
fonued the nest articles that came to view. Bhoosi 
ia the stalks and husks of most grains bruised to small 
pieces. It is estensiv.ely sold for cows, bullocks, and 
buffaloes. Singli^r^, or the water fruit, is a fruit that 
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is produced in tanks ; it is eaten raw as well as boiled 
afler its thick green coat is removed. It is also kept 
in a dried state by BaniyfU ; a great deal of it is con- 
sumed by Hindoos ; there are certain times in tlie 
year when they pretend to fast ; on such days tlioy 
eat nothing that is made of any grain, but get the 
mealof this sweet fruit, boil it in milk with a little 
sugjir, and eat that. Hero were also some sticks of 
bamboos exposed for sale, 

Tdt pattee. This is a very coarse canvass, and lai^ 
bags are made of it to bold saltpeti-e, indigo, salt, 
grain, and a hundred other things. One or two men 
were engaged in sewing these bags. 

Ready made smoking tobacco tfcc. (fee. Such shops 
are mostly kept by Mohomedans. Hindoos and Moho- 
medims are mised up in their trades and callings in 
cities ; but the number of the former predominates, 
being about twenty times more than that of the latter. 
Tobacco is raised by farmers, and after it is carefully 
dried is sold to tobaccouista who pound and bruise 
it with thin molasses. It is esposed for sale in pretty 
large lumps ; as the unprepared tobacco and molasses 
are both plentiful, the smoking tobacco is cheap and 
is used by the whole population of this vast country, 
excepting a few Brahmins. In the same shop were 
seen for sale hookas, cheelums, and naichas (things to 
smoke with), earthen dishes, fuel, and some other tri- 
fling things. 

Plums and Svgar canes. There are different kinds 
of both sold in the cold season and ore universally 
used by people. These are also eaten by Hindoos on 
their fast days. Plums are raised in gardens and are 
also fomid wild in forests ; but the latter are of an 
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inferior quality. The BUgar cane is plentifully raised 
in the country and the juice or molaseea after being 
extracted from the stalk in the press is made into 
sugar and sugar candy ; — both being of various quali- 
ties, from the coarsest to the finest. 

As ve were taking this walk, we passed through 
the principal serdi* of the city as the main street 
runs through it. It is almost square and has little 
rooms all around. When we saw it, it was full of all 
sorts of native vehicles, bullocks, and one or two el- 
ephants. As we passed along we saw a shop where 
ropes were sold ; next came a goldsmith's place ; after 
which the following. 

TamoUea, or sellers of the betel leaf. This leaf, 
called pdn, is in general use in cities among the hi^er 
classes both of Hindoos and Mohomedans. The use of 
it is considered a sign of luxury andafBuence or at least 
of competence, and those who are in the habit of 
chewing think it so necessary to their comfort that 
they would feei miserable without it. It is chewed 
with a particle of lime, some bruised betel nut 
( Areca Catechu ), and a little katthd ( Catechu, Terra 
Japonica). The wealthier classes uSe one or two aro- 
raaticB with it, such as cloves, cinnamon, cardamoms, 
4c. The lime and the kattha give the mouth and the 
lips a red colour, which they think improves their 
beauty. Some people put a little dry tobacco with 
their pdn and think it is a good check to dyspepsia. 

Haltedeet. A great many shops of these people are 
found in every city. They sell various sorts of eatables, 
fresh and ready for use. They have been spoken of before. 



* The place where treveUere put up. 
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Kalaigart or those wlio tin copper vessels, Copper 
Tessela are used only by Mohomedana, and these people 

. ■lao are profeaaord of the same religion. They charge 
nbout three pice for a pretty large vesael ; and the 

, coat that they put on a veaael lasts in ordinary cook- 

! iog for a month or twenty days. 

Butchers. There are two claaaea of them ; one Hin- 
doo, and the other Mohomedan. Ttie former kill only 
Bbeep and goata ; the cow ia considered sacred by 
them. Tiie latter mostly kill cows, and this I'eef ia 
sold to Mohomedana, who eat also mutton and goat's 
flesh. Mutton and goat's fleah are eaten by Hindoos, 
excepting a few Bralimina, Baniyfis, and some othera 
of the other classes who bind themselves with a vow 

I never to tastes flesh ; these are called BhakU, which 
literally means Saints, but is now in common language 

I pnderstood to mean an tAatainerjromjlesli. Such a 
man is considered as possessed of an eminent degree 

j irf piety. Compared with Mohomedans, Hindoos use 
animal food very aparingly. 

Tailors. These are both Hindoos aud Mohomedans. 
They are very dishonest, and when a garment ia cut 
out of a new piece they are sure to take a good deal 
more than ia required, unless the man who wants their 
services knowa all about cutting of clothes. Tailora 
make from four to ten rupeea a month. 

Wholesale dealers in ghee or clarified butter, Thia is 

ft lucrative trade. People biiy up ghee when it ia 

cheap, thatia, somewhat more than six poimda per rupee 

I aodseli it high when it gets comparatively scarceorabout 

four jwunds for a rupee. A great deal of it is consumed. 

Di/ert. The trade of dying is now escluaively followed 
C.ooslo 
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by MohomedttOB. They dye pieces ot every Tsriety 
of colour seen in any part of the world. Their sot- 
vicee are ainaye in demand as Hindoo vomen 
almust always use dyed raiment, and linen is also dyed 
for a hundred other purposes. There is a clftBS of 
men also ( these too Mohomedana ) who paiut palaiv 
quins, doors of houses, carriages Jec., in all posmble 
Tariety of colours and shades ; and they do this with 
suob neataesa and beauty as not to be surpaaeed by 
any set of men of their calling in the world. 

Odvjd Selleri. The GdnjA is a preparation of the 
hemp plant, ( Cannabis Sativa), and ie smoked for in- 
toxication. The dried leaves are powdered and takes 
with water for the same purpose. Any and every body 
is not allowed to sell this intoxicating drug, but only 
a few persons in the country who obtain a monopoly 
from Government and pay high too for it. There must 
not he in the same place more than one dealer in this 
thing. People of all castes can use the gdnjd, that iS| 
they are not excommunicated for doing so ; but tbose 
who indulge in it have generally a bad character among 
their more respectable friends and ueighbonra. 

Ptdlar't ihopt. These people are Mohomedans and 
sell a hundred little things, such as looking glasses, 

little drums, different sorts of toys, legs of bedsteads, 
comba, little brass cups, and so forth. 

BaJcers. These too are Mohomedans, and are of ose 
only to people of their own religion. They sell leav- 
ened cakes and meat prepared in two or three 
ways. The eurry or stew that they sell is merely no- 
minal and is only intended to deceive their customen- 
In a cooking vessel ftdl of water, they put a few small 
pieces of meat, some salt, a good many chillies, which 
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give it a Bluirp taate, and a little ground turmerick 
( very common in the country and quite cheap) which 
gives the water a deep yellow, and as fiir 88 the sig^t 
IB concerned makes the whole pass for a good diah. 
They ehai^ about two or three pice for a meal of 
leavened cakes and this stew. In times of weddings 
and on some other occasions they _are called by Moho- 
medans, to dress dishes, which amount to a great ma- 
ny, and all as rich and costly as one would like them 
to be. 

Milhaeti. These men are of that class which keeps 
cows ; they Lave their shops amot^ those of the Hal- 
wi^ees or sellers of ready made eatables. These milk- 
aen sell milk prepared for use iu different ways fkko6, 
rabree Ac; ) they also deal in dahee or curdled milk, 
which is very sour and is always eaten with sugar. It 
is of a cooling nature, and a great deal of it is sold in 
the hot season about four pice per seer. 

Besides these there were seen dealers in sticks and 
staves ; cotton ; shoes \ kites ; woollen stuffs ; cotton 
thread ; every variety of iron articles such as cages for 
pirrots, chairs, buckets, aile-trees, frying pans, curry- 
combs, axes, lai^ iron rings for leather bags to draw 
np water, ifec ; laced caps of different sorts of lin»i ; 
kookas ( things to smoke with ) ; dyeing materials ; 
various sorts of coloured strings ; large and small 
boxes ; ropes ; perfumes ; tape ; carpets ; brass and 
copper plates, jugs, and pots of all sorts and sizes ; 
ginger and other curry ingredients ; tamarinds ; beads ; 
hemp ; earthen pots ; fire works ; musical instru- 
ments ; wooden boards to write on ; large earthen 
tubs ; pickles ; saddles and bridles ; phials of all sizes ; 
sj^ces ; mustard ; vegetables ; toddy, { the juice of the 
pfUm tree ) ; grass for horses, &c ; and green plants 
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of the chansi, the peculiar pulae Bpoken of before. 
There was a ehop also where unwrought cotton was ei- 
ufaangcd for cotton thread, the hittsr being spim and 
brought there by women. Beaidea these there were 
shops of tumera, makers of torches or flambeaus, 
manufactm^s of glass and lac rings for women to wear 
on their wrists ; menders of shawls ; goldamitha who 
make all sorts of jewels and gold things, sellers of 
gold and silver, and gold laces, and merchants of cloth. 
Some of these last are wholesale dealers and others 
retailers. Wholesale dealers have in their shops a 
hmidred sorts of linen and woollen cloths, chintz, and 
almost every tiling of the kind that is to be found in the 
world. Some of these merchants can be reckoned with 
the richest men of this country as well as of othera. 

Though the habitations of the Hindoos are compar- 
atively rude, and their manners and customs simple, 
yet as their ingenuity has been al work for more than 
three thoixsand years, they have omitted nothing whieh 
they have according to their notions, thought condu- 
cive to their comfort or profit. And though they are 
now behind most European nations in civilization, yet 
they were one of those races of mankind, tliat were . 
civilized long before the others. If a person has only 
wealth, he can, in the midst of these comparatively 
rude manners and customs enjoy, and that by the in- 
strumentality of natives, all that comfort, which- "he 
would, in the moat civilized country of Europe. Eve- 
ry thing is procurable in the Land, and money can 
here also make its posaeasors live like monarcha if they 
only like to lay it out for their comfort. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POPDLAH REUaiON OF THB HINDOOS. 

Sacred Scriptures — Gods— Incamatjona— DaUy ftbluttons — Hin- 
doo Worshippera — I'ode of pooj4 or womhip — Hindoo goddesses 
—A peculiar prayet^Counting beads— Spiritual guides— Feadiug 
Brahmina— Religion of the middle and lower Clwrnw Craftjneai 
of Brahmins, 

In one sense all the Hindoos axe religious, and in 
another all are not so. All of them practice some 
superstition or other, but all are not religious as is 
required iu their Scriptures. 

The Hindoos have agreat many religious vritings, 
>fhich conBiat of a grei^ many diviBions. They were 
written at different times, comprising a period of 
thousands of years. The most aucient of them are 
supposed to have been written about fourteen hundred 
years before the Christian era. These teach the wor- 
sliip of one Supreme Being." Id later times as the- 
people sunk into gross idolatry the other books were 
written ; these inculcate the worship of gods, god- 



* This point is BometimeB disputed. We agree with thefoiloir.' 
iog passage of a work on India. " The Upanishada, or devotian- 
»! parts of the Vedaa, in whioh alone we discover the laimitive 
feligion of the Hindoos, undoubtodlj inculcate the belief of 
one Supreme Qod, in whom the universe is comprebrnded ; but 
■head; , had the; Iwgun to address the Deity by different appel. 
lations, a practice which was, perhaps, among the Srst causes 
of polytheism. * The deities invdked appear, on a carsoij in- 
"paction of the Veda, to be as various as the authors of the 
pnyecs addressed to them ; but according to the most ancient 
aanotatjons on the Indian Scriptures, those numerous names 
■>f persons and things are all resolvable into different titles of 
Uiree deities, and ultimately of one Qod,' " Libraiy of Enter^ 
(wung kaowledge. The wj-i-n. YoL L p. 111. 
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deuea, imageo, animals, rivera and almost any thing 
a Hindoo likes. Accordiug to their later Scripturac 
the Deity has reBolved himself into three forms, called 
JtRABMA, ViSHNOO, and Mahebb. The work of the 
first is, crealvm ; of the second, pretervatwn, and tit 
the third, dettruetwn. A female principle is joined to 
each to shew his active power ; these are called, Sarai- 
watee, Lakhtmee, and Pdrvatee or Doorgd. Brahma, the 
first person of this triad, was cursed by a god on ae>- 
Gount of some sin and his worship ceased throughoi^ 
the country toujr ago. The other persons Vishnoo and 
Mahesh have bceu guilty of as great sins as it is poa- 
sible for man to commit ; but the Hindoos have net 
the sense to see this or the condour to acknowledge it 
Hindoo worshippers arc divided into two classes ; tbs 
first, which is the most numerous, consists of the wor- 
shippers of Vishnoo, and the other of the adorers of 
Mahesh or Mahadeo or Shiv, which are bis other names. 

They believe, Vishnoo, the second person of the triad, 
became tticamate several times. He became a fish 
to bring out their four Veds or principal Scriptures 
from the Ocean, in which they bad been lost ; and a 
tortoise and a boar to support the earth in times of 
deluges ; once, he took tlie form of a Hon to kill a 
man ; several times be came to this earth in human 
form to kill impious Kings and (7hltattrie^ ; and the 
object of his advent once was to spread a new religion 
in the world. The last time that ho will come will be, 
it is said, to punish all the wicked. Besides tliese two 
persons of the Hindoo triad, there are thousands of 
other gods and goddesses and other things that they 
worship. There is ^thing> too mean for a Hindoo to 
adore ; he will worship any thing that excites his fe.irs 
or promises him good. There are millions of things 
in the whole creation that vc the objects of bis ado- 
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ration. Tbe buu, the moon, the stars, heroes, moun- 
tains, rivers, trees, images, bcftsta, mankind, reptiles, 
and a thousand other things are hia gods. Even pens 
and inkdtandj are worshipped at certain times ; the 
reason that they give for this worship is that they 
get knowledge througli thorn. 

Bathing is one of the most necessary and import- 
ant thinga that a Hindoo has daily to perform. In 
such n hot climate as that of India is, it is absolutely 
necessary for comfort, but the Hindoos have made in 
an indispensable part of religion too. Without puri- 
fication through hatking, the body they think, is lit 
■wither for eating nor worshipping. The forenoon is 
the time for ablution. If a river be near, they purify ' 
themselves there ; but if not, they draw up water &om. 
nrells and bathe themselves on the platforms about 
them ; for this purpose, they keep an iron bucket ( a 
leather one is unclean) and a strong rope. Professors of 
religion among the higher classes at the times of bath- 
ing worship the Sun. They make a hollow with both 
of their hands and ofTsr water in it to this luminary ; 
while offering it water tiiey turn their feces to it and 
address it with prayers. 

Piety of an exalted nature or such as is spoken of 
ill the -Hindoo Siiastura is required only of the higher 
castes, that is, of the Brahmins, ChhattriM, Vyshes, 
and Kiiyasths. Those below these are too low to be 
eminently pious and holy. There are there times du- 
ring the <lay when a strictly religious Hindoo of tliese 
higher castes must cslebrate worship. One is early in 
the morning ; the other at noon ; and the third at 
sunset. There are very few, however, who observe it 
so strictly; most religions people perform worship 
ouiy twice a day ; once after bathing, which is in the 
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forenoon, and then at HunBet. There are hvmna dbj 
prayers iu Sao^crit which are repeated at times of 
worabip ; tLese ttre difierent for the four diSei'^t 
castes juat meutioued. Those who have no worship 
at noon, omit those hymna and pnivera wiiich are 
meant for that time of the day. Thoiigli Viahnoo and 
Shiv are both considered objects of worship by the 
Hindoos, yet some devote themselvea more to the wor- 
ship of one, and some to that of the other. Besides 
tliese, one or two goddesses also are the ohjecta of con- 
stant adoration. These gods and goddesses have aenr- 
iy an equal portion of worshippers from among the 
Bi-abmins ; the Vyshes mostly worship Vishnoo ; the 
Chhattries generally adore Shiv and the goddess Door- 
ga ; and the Knyasths or Writers mostly worship 
Shiv and the said goddess. 

When a Hindoo addressee himself to perform pooji 
or worship, he sits on a wollen cloth or a mat of eoom 
grass or a deer hide ; ( other hides are ceremonially un- 
clean, but that of the deer is not so. ) Before seating 
himself, he loosens one of bis Rdnches or one of the 
euda of the long piece of cloth or diioUe that he wears 
round his waist ; this ta necessary, though no one 
can say why. After seating himself down and befora 
commencing poojii, be puts a knot in his cue (l<mg 
hair on the top of his head ) which has been loosened 
while bathing. As all the pieces of a Hindoo's dress, 
the dhotee excepted, are ceremonially unclean, he takes 
them off and puts tbem by ; in fact, he has taken tbem 
off before bathing. Woollen stuffs are not believed to 
attach ceremonial uucleaness, and if it be the cotd 
season, Hindoo worshippers cover themselves with ». 
blanket. Even the head drcsa is unclean and that too 
is taken off. These pieces are considered unclean be- 
cause they are washed by fullers with certain things 
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which are believed to be unclean. The dhotte, whioh 
answers for trousers and is kept on at worship and 
meals is not given to fullers, but ia washed by the 
people theDQBelves, or when they are too high and 
wealthy to do so, by their servants, who are generally 
of the of kohjir caste spoken of before, 

Vortkip 0/ Vishnoo, the second person of the Hindoo 
Triad. The image of the god, which is of stone, brass 
Bilver, or gold, ia set on a stand called (iingh&mn, 
which is either of brasa or silver according to the cir- 
cumstances of the worshipper, but mostly of the for- 
mer. After being set on the stand, it is bathed ; the 
Hindoos bathe every day. and they think it is •abso- 
lutely necessary for their gods also to be bathed. 
Then they put chandan on its forehead ; this chandan 
ia a sweet smelling wood, and all religious people paint 
tlieir forheads with it (ieekd) and most of them their 
tirms and chests also ; this is a mark of their devotion. 
After chandan they place before the image a leaf of 
tlie toolshee. The tooUhee ta a sacred and fragrant 
shurb, and is in general use among the Hindoos in 
tiieir poojiis. After this they put before the image 
different sorts of sweet smelling flowers ; these are 
also considered necessary and for this reason religious 
people of the higher castes generally have one or two 
fr more flower beds about their dwellings and about 
temples. Incense is also burned before the idol in 
a little brass cup. Fire ia put in this cup and 
'"Mnse is thrown on it. Thb incense ia a com- 
pound of chandan just mentioned, of another fr^- 
fant wood calJed dhoop, of clarified butter, oam- 
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• two other things. After incenae 



^ ey light a lamp and move it in a circular way three 
^r^ times before the image ; then present before it 
*««">g8 Of sweetmeats, .frui^ &«. These oflerings 
G a 
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and the itnuge they aci'een for a few second to let the 
god eat aome of it, as they Bay. While they move 
the li,?ht before the imnge and make it offerings, they 
sound the lankh, a pretty lai^ shell, and think the 
god is well pleased with the sound ; it ia with thw 
shell that the image of Vishnoo is bathed. At the 
time of bathing the image and presenting the light 
hefoi'e it, they also sound a little bell. When they 
burn incense, they repeat hymns and count beads. 
After the pooj;i is over, the image is removed and put 
away and in a safe place too if it be of silver ; and the 
offerings (called nihtd) are eaten by the family. TTie 
image of Vishnoo is kept and worshipped in temples 
also ; the manner of worshipping it in temples b the 
same as just described. 

W<yrship of Sliiv, Mahe»h or Mahddeo. They keep 
images of stone of all sizes for this god. Large ones 
are mostly found in temples and small ones in private 
honsos. In temples there are generally two or more 
priests to attend to them and they appropriate to 
themselves the offerings that are made.- After bath- 
ing, people visit the temple of Shiv, bring with them 
water ill their brazen jugs, and pour it over the image, 
which ia generally on a wooden stand ; the water that 
is poured ou it is received into a kind of hollow and 
is made to run out of the temple through a smalt 
lirain. Alter pouring the water over it, offerings of ' 
flowers and other things are made. Temples of Shiv 
have gongs attached to them which are rung aflicr the 
pooj/i i , over. In. the hot season a lat^e earthen veaset 
fill of water is placed a few inches over the image ott 
ft higher stand than that on which it is placed ; this 
earthen vessel has a small hole at the bottom, through 
which water constantly drops over the head of i\» 
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image and keeps it cool ; this is considered nooessBiy 
in the hot aeaaon for the comfort of the god. 

Those who keep images of Shiv in their honsea 
worship it daily pretty much in the manner just said ; 
they bathe it, paint its forehead with cbandan, offer 
it bail pattee (the leaf of a certain tree) and flowera, 
burn iDcenae, more the light before it, make it ofTer- 
inga of sweetmeats, fruits, &o., and repeat hymns and 
[H^yera before it. In the private worehip of this god 
they always sound little bells. The lAng of Shiv, a 
thing too obscene to be mentioned, is universally wor- 
shipped ; it answers the purpose of his image, when 
there is none at hand. It is made on tlie spot of com- 
mon clay when required, and thrown away after 
worship. 

Tbe Hindoos say that they do not worship images, 
but gods through them. They, however, treat these 
jueoed of stono as if they had sense and feeling ; thus, 
thay ask them to smell flowers and eat food ; fan them 
to keep them cool ; in the cold season cover them with 
raiment to keep them warm ; put over them fine cur- 
tains to prevent their being troubled by miisquitoes 
and flies ; dmb them with chandan that they might 
bo pleuaed with their persons ; and lay then down that 
they might repose ; and sometimes think they tre 
unwell and carry them about thiit they might recover 
by taking freah air. 

Tlierc* are many, who devote themselves to the wor- 
ship of some goddess, and others, who worjhip ber 
ooca^onally. The god.^esses mostly worshipped are 
Dooiyd and Kdlee. Tbe images of these goddesses are 
not seen uncovered j but they always have a female dress 
00. them. They are not b»thed like the images of the 
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forementioned gods j but a little water ia Bprinkled « . 

their feet and fiioea and this answers icetead of balfat i 

ing. All the articlea of their dre39 are the same thati * 



1 hy Hindoo women. When these im^ea on 



worshipped, incense is burned, a light is moved before ! 

them, and offoringa are made. In private worship j 

little bells are aounded ; but tbej have larger ones in | 

templea. Some of the adorers of goddeasea, who keep ■ 

no imagea representing them, set a pothee or sacred j 

book bef<>re themselves and perform all their worship ] 

before it jtist as they would before an image. Some- j 

times a goddeaa and her raiment are both carved out * 

of a single block of stone ; in this cose people do not \ 

put raiment ou them, 5 

The Hindoo goddesses are blood-thriaty demons. 

Krilee is said in one of their sacred writings to b« 
pleased for a thousand years by a himian sacriiicej and 
a hundred thousand years if three human beioga are 
offered her at once. Male buffaloes are sacrificed to 
Doorgii, but she is pleased a thousand times more if 
a human head be offered her. Children are now and 
then in quest, especially by women, to be offered in 
sacrifice, and those belonging to poor people are some- 
times kidnapped in streets and sold to parties desi- 
rous of them. 

There is a peculiar short prayer, called the GAetret, 
which every religious Hindoo is bound to repeat three 
times a day. There are different y(fe(r«« for the four dif- 
ferent general classes ; but that which is for the Brah- 
mins is said to bp the best and the moat efficacious. 
It b considered most holy and a Brahmin will never 
repeat it before people of a lower caste. This pmyer 
is said to procure the forgiveness of all sins, however 
beiaoua and grievoua the; may have been, and to makt 
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the heart perFoctly holy. The following is translation of 
this short but wonder- work in;^ piayer;— "0 earth, 
Jirmainsnt, and heavm, v)s meditate on t!ie great light of 
th:i Su.n; may it enlighten our hearts I" They offer 
water to the Sun three times a day ; they make a 
hollow with both of their hands take water in it, and 
proie:it it towards the mm with a mumbling prayer ; 
tliii id a most neaessary part of their daily worship; 
While hatiiiug, they also offer water to their deceaaed 
aucestora. 

Counting beads la also a part of religion ; and some 
religious people have them and count them with the 
repetition of some aaoied verae or the name of sorao 
god. They are made of a certain wood and one or two 
other things. 

In Eiuch daily worship as we have spoken of, people 
of the three higher castes next to the priests, that is, 
the warriors, merchants, and Kiiyaaths oi&ciate theui- 
selvea ; but when they have an eatraordinary pooja, 
they have to call in their &mily priest. In daily 
worship all tho members of a family do not unite ; but 
it is performed by the one or two older members of tho 
^tmily. bi this ca»e, most of tho children of families 
have no other religion but what cousiati in bathing 
ftnd abstaining from food prepared by people of inferior 
Cistoa. Women have their own devotiooa. In eitra- 
ordinary poojiis, all the members of the family are 
present ; the men repeat hymns and prayers, and tho 
women and children are mute observers of what iii 
going on. 

Resides family priests, Hindoos have also Gooroot, 
or spiritual guides, whose alleged duty is to give their 
disciples moral and religious instiikction. When any 
me is taken under their spiritual guardianship, they 
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whisper a Sftcrcd verse (manUr), or in tlie case of tho ' 
inferior castoa, the name of Rtim or some other ^o& 
into their ear. These goorooa are held in high vone- 
ratiou aud are always cheerfully paid for their offioe 
according to the circumstances of the families or per* 
Bon3 they have under the spiritual care. This ofifiee 
or relationship is, however, purely nominal, for tbey 
seldom or never discharge the duties that are supposed 
to devolve upon them. Having them is a mere cuttost ; 
and their beiifdiciiona, (a gieat thing in a Hin(!oo8 
estiintitions) is almost all the return that they mnke 
for the attention of their eheldt or disciples. The high- 
er and middle castes have Brahmins for their gooroofc 
aud the lowest, Goosdeeiu, a sect of devotees. Bnth-. 
mins are too h^h to be gooroos to people of the lower- 
classes, many of whom, however, do not trouble them- 
selves with a spiritual guide at all. 

Part of the religion of all castes consists in feeding^ 
Brahmins. This is oomWered highly meritorious, 
and the Brahmins take good care that the doctrine be 
not forgotten by the people, nor lose it« force ; but 
they ai'e never known to teach the laity to feed the 
poor, the blind, the halt, and the maimed. They are 
notorious gluttons aud iall to their viands as if they 
had not eaton for som3 days ; soma of them indeed 
eat so much as to endanger their life. The food, tiiat 
is set bcfui'e them, consists of cakes baked in ghue 
(pooreet) and either some sort of vegetable with it or' 
sweetened cuxlled milk, and also a sweetmeat called. 
pefA* Sugar, milk, and curdled milk are sometimes 

• TliejMrit Ua prapii'atjoii of orsam, sajnr ania.io; gpiiij*;- 
no flour is used in it ; if it wore and tlia awoetmeat ware mado by 
any but a Bi-ahmin, and tbst of the bighast aect, a Brahmin vraulii 
itot eat it; this ia the reaaoa that other surts of aweutiueats in 
which flour is UBed are not eaten by Brahmioa. Flour, in tlie> 
prepii'ation of aweetaieata, ia polluted by the toueb of a man of 
an ioferidr uuate ; but cream, sugar, and spices are not. 
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given instead of the vegetable ; and now and then- 
thay are fed only with large heapi of ptr&t, and ocoa-. 
stona,IIy with periis and milk. At these dinners the 
priests have their own brass jugs to drink out of, and 
for plates they are supplied by the invitor with pat- 
treet, a thing made of a certain kind of leaves joined 
together with little pins of atiflf straw. After dinner 
and before leaving, each Brahmin is presented with the 
trifling snm of a few pice, generally four ; some 
who are in affluent ciroumatances give to each 
man also a brass jug. The number of Brahmins that 
are invited Is according to the circumstances of the 
iuviter ; it may be five or ten or twenty or more. 
Three and thirteen only are not invited ; the feeding of 
these nnmbers forms part of the funeral ceremonies. 
Dinnec^ to Brahmins are given very often as a tribute 
of thanksgiving to some god for the accomplishment of 
cartain important objects, such as a removal of sickness 
from a family, the safe arrival of a relation from a 
distance, success in some undertaking, ka. The Brah- 
mins that are thus invited are those who are poor or 
who have not gat the comforts of this life. Those 
who are well off do not condescend to eat in such a 
mean way, as it is oousidered by them. 

The castes below that of the wi-itora have not much 
of a showy religion ; indeed they may almost be said 
to have none. On this account, however, they are not 
worse than those people of the higher castes who make 
loud professions of it ; but on the whole better, be^ 
cause having no cloak to cover their crimes, they are 
more plain hearted and generally more honest. There 
are some men among them here and there who, all 
'their life time, abstain from taking even a single 
mouthful of meat ; they keep beads and count them 
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and repeat tho names of some gods. By doiug tbia, 
and more pii-tioularly by aiti'.aining fram. meat, aiid 
doing two or tliree other triSiag ttiin^ which people 
of their castes do not and which we shall just mention, 
they are called Shaklt or Saints. 

The religi^in of those castes, that are lower than 
that of the writera, consists in the following practices. 
When they rise in the morning and while they are yet 
only half awake, they repeat the name of Rilm, one of 
their incarnations or sometimes of some other god. They 
bathe in the forenooa,betwL'en ten and twelve, which is 
jnst before taking their breakfast. When they are 
about to retire for the night, they a^wi tw;:: or thrice 
repaat the na,mQ of R:im. This is the whole of their 
daili/ religion. Sometimes they also have pooja ; then 
they call a Brahmin to perform it for them in their 
houses and of course pay him for the trouble. As 
these people have not got m\ich of an eitemel religion' 
or at least not so much as, tli03c of the higher castea 
have, they have no priests to wait on them regularly 
and therefore pay them just at the time when thoy 
require their services. Another and a very important 
part of their raligion is also inviting Brahmins and 
giving them dinners. The food is not dreased by the 
iuviters ; but the priest* themsolvea cook after they 
are provided with the articles, which are flour, clarified 
butter, some vegetables, salt, spices, sngar, milk, curdl- 
ed milk, and one or two other things. A part of the 
floor of a room or of the small yard in front of the 
house is consecrated by being plastered with cow-dung 
and water ; this u generally done by the invitcrs them- 
selves. After the place is puriiied one or two Brah- 
mins begin to cook. Unmarried girls or vii^ins are 
considered a kind of sacred beings, and inviting a 
number of them and giving them food is also a religloua 
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act ; it is considered meritorious and ia often observed 
by them. These girls of different castee, however, 
eat separate. Thej also shew themselves religious by 
observing the various Hindoo festivals and having va- 
rious sorts of dishes which is almost the sole iuduue- 
ment to observe them and of which they principally 
consist. Their rehgion, moreover, consists in the wor- 
ship of Brahmins, and whenever they meet a man of 
this caste, they say, Fdld^an Mdhdrdj, that is, / wor- 
>hip your feet, great Sir ! Some of them actually 
throw themselves down at the feet of Brahmins in the 
act of worship. 

This religion of which we have spoken in the pre- 
ceding lines ia that of the middle classes such as agri- 
culturists, mechanics, -Icc- But the lowest castes have 
scarcely any religion at all. They are considered by 
others and consider themselves as outcast* from socie- 
ty and not fit to profess and practise any sort of reli- 
gion. They can eat without bathing ; do seldom re- 
peat the name of any god ; and Brahmins will not go 
into their houses to perform pooja and to eat. Some 
times, though very seldom, a priest performs pooja for 
somebody of this lowest class in his own house ; the 
unclean person cannot of course join it, but must be a 
mere distant spectator. A person of this 'caste must 
not touch a Brahmin, but must offer his respects and 
worehip at a distance. Though these people are con- 
sidered so unclean by the prieata, yet the latter will 
take good care never to refuse their pice ; these are 
never thought unclean, and they will even accept 
from them dry articles of food, such as grain, flour, 
k^ But on the whole, people of these lowest classes 
have not got even a show of religion ; they are con- 
sidered too mean in the scale of existence to be reli- 
gious. According to the Hindoo religion elephants, 
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monkeyB, cdvb, mountaina, rivers, and trees rank 
higher, and we may aaj infinitely higher, than people 
of these clasaea. 

The priests are always ready to work on the creduli- 
ty of the people. Whenever aa epidemic prevaila 
among children, they have a fine opportunity to lead 
women by the ear ; goddesses are recommended to be 
worshipped and offerings to be made to them, which 
offerings are of coutbc appropriated by the crafty Brah- 
mins to their own use. Women generally worship 
some goddess or other ; and sometimes when there U 
no image of a goddess in a neighbourhood, a Brohmiii 
secretes an imi^ in a small hole dug on purpose, 
with a httle loose earth on the image, leaving a. part 
of it eiposed, so that it can be seen ; and then givej 
out to the people living ahout the place that a goddess I 
has graciously- appeared there and calls upon all to | 
worship her. Scores of people, but especially women 
fioek to the place, see the image, believe it to hare I 
really come out of the earth, and begin their worship | 
with prostrations, offerings &c. Occasionally, when a 
priest secretes an image in a hole, he puts under it a ■ 
few handfnla of the pulse called chand in a moistened i 
state ; the pulse, when moistened well, (which is al- 
ways the case) swells in the course of an hour or two 
to double its size and raises part of the image abore i 
the surface of the earth ; the people can see the ima^ 
rise, lint not knowing its cause take it for a miracle 
or something supernatural, and worship the image 
with redoubled faith and zeal to the great satisfaction 
and profit of the priest. Now and then one of this 
cla^ pretends to have been favoured with a night 
vision by a goddess, who, he says desires a temple to 
be erected for her ; in this be sometimes succeeds and 
at others not. The writer knows a certain place in 
this station where sometime ago there was, no image 
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of a goddess but a cuuniog Brahmin has set it up 
there now. He commeiiooil his operations just as has 
been said, (though withou t)ie help of the pulse) and 
has succeeded. The women of the place always resort 
to it, more particularly in the hot season, when some 
sickness or other is always prevalent in their families ; 
at such times there are a^ood many about the place, 
and the trade of the priest flourishes better. He has 
heen allowed by the owner of the piece of land to 
build a hut there in which he lives. A small white 
platform of masonry is raised under a tree on which 
the image is placed ; a small well has been dug 
from which worshippers are supplied with water for 
purposes of purification and offerings ; and the man 
lias there two or three flower beds also, from which 
flowers are presented to the image. He once pretend- 
ed, that the goddess, who is worshipped there, had 
appeared to him in a dream and said that a temple 
must be built for her on the spot. This order has not 
been executed yet, nor is there any great UkeUhood of 
its being attended to soon, because the people about 
the neighbourhood are poor. The writer once passing 
by a temple of a goddess heard one or two of these 
religious robbers sing out to worshippers this lucrative 
doctrine, 

DAu chafhi'io debE mSi ; 
Kpi nark, ny jjio bbdi. 
That is, pToent offerings to our iaather ihe ffoddeS), 
rinners, and you will not go to JieU. Sometimes, mis- 
chievous Mohomedan boys or men throw away these 
imafies from their places into holes or ponds unobser- 
ved, and then the priests give out, that the god or god- 
dess has become angry and left the place in conse- 
queuce, 

i».„,.-. I. Co(.i^^-lc 



CHAPTER VII. 

POPULAR RELIGION, COSTISBBD. 

llel^ or religious faira — Pilgriniagss. 

Jleldt or religious fairs are also n very important 
jfart of the Hindoo religion, and there are a great 
many of them throughout the year. The time and 
place are lioth fixed by their rehgioua wiitings or tradi- 
tion or custom. These fairs are mostly held ou the 
banks of rivers or in their immediate vicinity. When 
a mdd is about to take place, the first people that 
start for it, are the merchants, who expect a good sale 
tor their things there. The articles of merchandise 
that tLey mostly take with them are horses, elephon 
camels, huliocks, cows, different sorts of clothing 
Btufl's, vttiioua kinds of play things for children, look- 
ing glasses and course ornaments for the poorer claaaes 
of women, sweetmeats and a hundred such other things. 
These people having arrived on the spot put down 
their things in a commodious place, mostly under 
shady trees. If the place, where the fair is held, be 
distant fi'om their homes, they generally arrive there 
one or two days before the other people ; but if the 
place be only at a short distance, they mostly arrive 
there on the morning of the same day. On the morn- 
ing of the day on which tiie fair commences they 
spread out their things on a piece of cloth and espo^e 
them for sale. 

Though religious fairs are a part of the Hindoo re- 
ligion, Hindoos do notshew the least seriousuesa in 
them. They are Cicessi^ely loud of attending meius ; 
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but this excesBiTe fondness arises for the sake of the 
lamdslca (fun or amusement) that is to be believed iu 
them. This iamdiha is thought to consist in the sight 
of tlie congregation of ■hundreds of thousand of hu- 
man beings of different sorts. One of the objects of 
men who go to meitis is to gaze at luomen ; here Hin- 
doo women of all degrees of beauty and in dresses of 
every approved colour appear without any screen to 
conceal tliem from the public gaze. This ia the reason 
wljy thousands of Mohoukedans, inhabitants of cities, 
(t'nere are comparatively very few out in the country) 
w'lo hare neither part nor lot in the Hindoo religion 
flojk to a Hindoo religious fSiir. Fond as men are of 
attendir^ inelaa, women are still more so. If a man 
were prevented trota going to a mela, he would not 
think much of it after it was over ; but this would be 
a great tiial to a woman and would fumish a subject 
for talk for sometime. Tamdsha rather than religion is 
tlie spring that sets a great number of them also in 
motion. If the place where the fair is held be quite 
near to their home, the family starts from home the 
Bame moruiug that the lair is held ; but if it be at 
some distance they leave it one or two days before. 
Bafore they leave home, all the members of a fiimily, 
l>ut especially the women and children ai-e iu a great 
etiteof happy eicitement ; it forms all the while the most 
important part of their talk. The last day that they 
we at home, the women are chiefly engaged in making 
preparations for it by dressing dishes to be used 
on the way and at the meld. These dishes consist of 
thin soft cakes of wheat flour with other salt and 
Bwuet preparations of the same flour, sugar, apices, . 
and vegetables, all dressed in ghee. The poor, how- 
ever, prepare them in oil. Dishes cooked in ghee arid 
oil can be removed out of the hiichen (chauks) and eaten 
ftfj where, provided they are not touched by people of 
H H 
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very inferior castee. Food thus di-eaaed is called pai- 
kd t/uind, or one tliat attaches no ceremonial unclean- 
neHS by removal from the kitchen ; and that food 
which is not wholly dressed in ghee or oil is called 
kofhchd khdnd, or one that attaches ceremonial un- 
cleaness by a removal. Hindoos take their meals is 
kitchens or in a place adjoining them ; this is treated 
of in a following portion of this work. 

The day that they start for the meli, men and 
women all attire themselves in their best cloths, and 
the latter at this time put on all their spare omamentB 
and jewels, which they do not daily use when at home. 
Those of the inhabitants of cities who are wealthy 
get conveyances (Bakleea) drawn by bullocks for them- 
selves and the females of their families ; men and wo- 
men have separate vehicles. Those people of cities 
who are not possessed of wealth, but yet are in toler- 
ahiy easy circumstances get conveyances for their wo- 
men and children ; but they themselves walk. The 
women and children of those city families that are 
P>or walk. Many of the people living in the country, 
that is in villages, keep clumsy carts (chhahrds); thes* 
on such occasions they use for the conveyance of their 
women. Such carts are kept to carry com, timber, 
&c., and have no covering like the bahlees, — vehicles 
meant to carry passenge)^ ; but a temporary covering 
is drawn over them whenever required. Conveyances 
are used for the females of the middle classes (that is, 
when they have means) when the place of the mehl is 
at a distance from their homes ; but they are not \:s;d 
when the distance is short. At the time of a meln, 
thousands, and hundreds of thoiisanda of human beiugs, 
■ — men, women, and children, on foot, in vehicles, and 
on horseback, with a very few on camels and elephants 
we seen Socking to the place of general resort. Wo- 
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men attered in dresses of various gay coloiiis, as well as 
white muslin sheets, walking in all the pride and brave- 
ry of their tinkling ornaments, which assail the ear on 
every side ; children dressed in their finest clothes 
with silver and gold rings about their wrists and ancles, 
walking or riding with their parents with smiling faces ; 
and men with white or dyed turbans and caps, and 
mostly long coata and dhotees (pieces worn al>out the 
waist) with swords, staves or substantial sticks in their 
hands, — altogether roake up one vast stream of hu- 
man flesh hurrying in the same direction and ming- 
ling in an immense sea of human beings already con- 
gregated. As soon as people reach the mela they 
put up for the day or the time that they are to be 
there under some tree (when practicable) which in 
the day protects them from the heat of the sun 
and at night from the dew. There are very ei- 
tensive mangoe orchards in the greater part of Nor- 
thern India, and hundreds of thousands of people can 
take shelter in them. Very often three or four fami- 
lies take shelter under one tree. Those that have 
carriages keep their things in them ; those that have 
Dot put them on the ground. Women of respectable 
bmilies that have come in carriages may have kept 
themselves screened from pubHc gaze while on the way ; 
but as soon as they arrive in the mela this screening 
is over. They alight from the conveyances before the 
crowd, and do not cover their faces with the veil that 
goes over their head and round their bodies as they 
would do when seen walking in a street towards a river 
to bathe. The sci-eening of females from public view 
was not originally a custom of the Hindoos ; but was 
brought into practice at the time of the Mohomedan 
government on account of the violence and irregularity 
of the conduct of the Moslems. At the present day it 
is not in'general practice among the Hindoos, but ia 
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kept up by those people of the writers' caste and a few 
others that are much in the company of Mohomedans 
and have adopted a few of those of their manners and 
customs that liave nothing to do with their reUgioo. 

After a family has taken up a position in a mela, the 

majority of the members of it proeeed to bathe in tho 
sacred river. Men and women all bathe at the same 
plaeea in promiscuous crowds — only -that women pay 
HO much regard to decency as that eaeh one of them 
keep at the distance of a few yards from men. While 
bathing, tliey have al>oiit their persons a long and pret- 
ty coarae piece of linen which keeps their covered, 
through of course it adheres fast to them when wet. 
This pieco may be abont six yards long and more than 
a yard wide. When they put off this piece and put oa 
their dresses, they do it in such a manner that their 
persons are not exposed though there are great crowds 
about them.* Wliile hnthing men and women both 
generally repeat the name of some god. As soon as 
bathing 13 over, they walk to the temple, which is close 
to the bathing place, bow to the idol, make on offering 
of something, offer a short ejaculatory prayer, and 
then retire ; this, with bathing in the river, is the 
mm and substance of all the religion and piety that is 
manifested in a melii. When this is done, the worsliip 
part of all the fuss is over, and the remainder of the 
time of the attendance at the melii is left to pure 
amusement. After bathing and worshipping the idol, 
people retire to the tree under which they have fixed 

' On ordimrj ocoaaiona, however, women of the hiylier and 
wealthier claM ofteu aoreen themBelTes from public view bj 
bathing and dressing and imdreasing behind walb and roonu 
at strong naaflonry that are built on the bank of rivers for 
the coDvenience of Latherb. SometimoE maU ai-e put up fur 
the same purpose. " 
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Iheir temporary abode, and partalie of the food that 
■*»& prepared the preceding day and which they have 
brought with them. They can also get sweetmeats 
from confectioners in the raelu ; but those who liave 
brought victuals from home do not da so, unless it be for 
the sake of pleasing little children, Tliere are Moho- 
medan bakers also in the melti, who sell leavened cakes 
and meat ; but they are only for Mohomedans ; — 
Hindoos would never touch victuala cooked by tliem, 
HTiile the majority of the members of a iamily are 
jone to bathe and worship, one or two are left with tho 
things to take care of them ; there are always a great 
many rogues and vagabonds in meliis, who are on tlio 
»lert to carry off things that are not looked after. 
Those who are left to take care of things go to per- 
form their religious duties when the others return. 
After people have done breakfast, the men go about 
the melii to see things and amuse themselves. When 
they are thus strolling about, they purchase a few 
play things for their children and also one or two 
things for their women if requested. Women in 
general remain under the trees singing and gazing 
about and wondering at the vast assemblage of hn- 
miu beings around them. Those of the middle and 
lower cWsea pay a visit to some shops where they 
purchase a few trifles for themselves, such as small 
looking glasses, rings and bracelets of glass or lac, httle 
bells for their toes, and so forth. 

If the fair be one of uniiaual celebrity and the 
people have come a good distance they remain there for 
one or two days or even more. All the time that they 
reamiu there, they daily bathe in the sacred stream, 
how before the idol in the temple, and make it trifling 
presents. Children are often lost and kidnapped in 
nieliis, and pai^ents are obliged to keep them constantly 
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with themselves. While moviug about in a crowd, tho» 
children that have silver and ^''l^* oraftments about' 
their persona are to be watchtd with particular ean.- 
Af^er remaining at a rnelu fur the uaual time, tbej 
leave it for their hotnea aud return in the same style' 
they came, minus the eatables tiiey brought with them 
aud plus the few trifling things they have purcbaiad 
iu the fair. The merchants, however, make consider- 
able sales at these times and some others also return 
home wit!) important bargain:!, such as of camels, 
horses, Jjc. These are the only people that seem M 
derive any good from the fair. Tlie professed object of 
a Hindoo in going to a mcla is spiritual benefit in the 
purification of the heart and removal of sina ; but 
instead of making the burden of his sina lighter, he 
returns with a heart that has grown worse by the 
temptations to which it has been iuceaaantly exposed. 
Dut the melii has been a dasfoor (custom) that has oome 
down to them from their forefathers, and benefit 
or no benefit they must go on in the track without 
ezeroiaing in the least their reason about it. 

Pilgrima,';es form another most important part 
the Hindoo religion; but they are not undertakeu b] 
all that even profess to be religious. The most ce'e 
brated places of pilgrimt^e in India are Kiishee (Bsua 
res), Pryag (Allahabad), Hiimeshwar, Gangiiaiigur, Ajo- 
dhia, Baddreenaiith, Mathura, Haridwar and Jt^gar- 
nauth. If pilgrims are not regular faqueers 
votoes, while ou pilgrimt^e they travel just like other 
travellers. Tlie manner of doing so ia described in 
ono of the following chapters. But if they are f*- 
qucers or religious boggars or devotees by profeasion, 
they always have their bodiea daubed with mud aud 
some colours, and keep the greater part of their persona 
exposed. Pilgrimages are undertaken professedly for the 
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remold of sin, and the sum and substance of them 
lies in the following things. — First, in the trouble 
undergone in the journey ; (for this reason walking is 
considered much more meritorious than riding.) Se- 
'eondly in shaving* and bathing at the sacred place. 
■Riinily in giving alms to the priests that attend there. 
And fourthly and chiefly in seeing the idol and bow- 
ing before it, (which is called darthan) and makmg it 



Below Allahabad where the Ganges and Jumni 
unite, a third river called Saraswatee, titter to thesa 
two according to the Hindoos, is said to flow under 
them. The union of the two former and supposed 
third one is called tribenee ; and one of duties of those 
who resort to this sacred place is to lie down at the 
junction of the rivers, of course near the shore, where 
it is shallow, and turn on their sides for about a mi- 



Haridw^r, meaning the gate of Haree or Vishnoo, 
ia one of their greatest sacred places, and the number 
of pilgrims and others who assemble there annually 
is calculated to amount to two millions and a half. 
Most of them come to wash away their sins ; but 
thousands, and these from remote places too, such as 
Cabid, Cashmere, &c., are attracted by traffic ; they 
deal there in the best horses, bullocks, cows, camels, 
elephants, linen and woollen stuffs of various sorts and 
a thousand other things. This, with other places of 
wrailar general resort, is one of the worst places of 
which one could go. After eyery twelve years a much 
more celebrated Mela takes place here ; at such times 

* It iH said in one of the Hindoo ecripturea, that all the ling of 
\ msD lodge in hia halrB and we removed bj shaving in a ra- 
ided place. 
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many more nttciid than on common occasions and that 
too from most didtaiit places ; and the asaembii^e of 
millions of human beluga on one spot ia really over- 
whelming. The trade of merchants, vagabonds, 
thieves, and all aorta of rogues flourishes here and 
their Leader reigns supreme. The city of Haridwiir 
is built near the pass from which the Ganges issues 
out of the Himmalaya mountaina. 

Among all the places of Hindoo pilgrimage Benares 
ia also one of the moat holy ; it contains thousands 
of tomplea ; and all sorts of religious be^ars are to 
be found here. It is full of sacred bulls too. To this 
place also thousands of pilgrims resorts every year 
fi'om ditferent parts of the country. The shortest res- 
idence here ia said to be attended with the greatest 
spiritual benefit ; and they who die here are at once 
taken to heaven. 

Jaggamauth meaning Lord of the World, in the 
south eastern part of India is another very celebrated 
holy place which is visited by a vast number of pil- 
grims every year. People of all castes eat here to- 
gether and do not lose their caste. They believe that 
if seven pots of rice be put here one on top of an- 
other to boil, the rice in the pot that is on the top of 
all will he cooked and ready for use first. Such ia the 
wonderful credulity of the Hindoos that, this report, 
(while has Ja^arnaths' crafty priesta at its bottom) 
is believed all over the country without the least 
doubt. They also say, if any one acts here hypocriti- 
cally he becomes a leper ; this too they believe, 
without having ever seen it. Great numbers of pil- 
grims die here annually through want and suffering ; 
the place about the temple for some esteut is covered 
with bones. This abominable god has been veiy ap- 
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pnipriately called " Moloch," and the place where he 
reigns the "valley of Hinnom." Tlie ugly huge idol 
U once a, year drawn in a great car ; at such times 
Bome pilgrims tlirow themselves beneath the car and 
are instantly crushed to death. People who do so ai* 
believed to pass to heaven at once, and when a pilgrim 
crushes himself under the wheels a hellish shout of 
joy is uttered by the assembled priests and thousands 
of pilgrims. As a full and faithful account of this 
idol, its licentious and repacious priests, and the de~ 
luded pilgrims, is given in other w^'ks on India, we 
need say nothing more here. 

Manypil^ms visit more sacred places than one, and' 
the greater the number of the sacred places visited, 
the greater is the merit that they acquire. After 
visiting one or more of these holy places a Hindoo 
sKcins to eujoy the greatest complacency and feel quite 
easy as to his welfare in the future world. He thinks 
lie lias accomplished a great thing, and believes his 
burden of sins has been removed. His belief of the 
removal of bis sins is not feigned, but real ; and it is 
real because he is in the dark. A great part of the 
merit that piigrima believe themselves to be possessed 
of is thought to be obtained by the hardships and 
sutferingd that they have to bear while on pilgrimage. 
These consist of iiunger and thirst, weariness from 
walking hundreds of miles, exposure to cold, wet, and 
hot seasons, and the danger of falling into the hands 
of robbers and with wild animals in some parts of the 
Country, Comparatively very few of them uso con- 
veyances ; hundreds of thousands of them walk, and 
the poor deluded creatures certainly suffer a gi-estt 
deal Once a few pilgrims were returning home from 
a holy place on the hills ; it was the hot season and, 
wry sickly too ; among them were tai old man and. 
I 
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hJB vifls. Having walked r good distance under x 
scorching Bun, they with the other pilgrims stopped 
imder the shade of a tree, and for nfreshmeat parto<^ 
of a meloQ and tattoo (flour of parched grain) botb 
df a heating nature and drank mter after it. This 
produced an attack of cholera and- ia a few mioutej 
both breathed their last one after the other. The; 
vere returning home do doubt with light hecu^ts, but 
could nevet see their friende agaio. The people said 
they dieita most happy death, that is, in the perform- 
ance of a very meritorioua duty. The greater tlu 
distance a pilgrim goes the more meritorioufi it 
the pilgrimage. As the pilgrims of Upper ludik 
Tiut'the saored places Uiat are about or near Ben- 
gal, those of the latter part of the country go to paj 
their ^rshipat those of the former. They are gene- 
rally seen in companies of fc^y or fifty, men and wo- 
men, and sometimes little children too. They an 
short, dark^ and feeble creatures, having oiled bodies 
and a scanty covering about their loins. Their womea 
are generally seen with bundles on their heads, a pot 
in one handj and a httle child in one arm trudging 
their way under a fierce sun for fourteen or fifteen miles 
every day. Some jalgrims, tviug a much greater suf- 
fering upon themselves. All the distance that lies 
between- their homes and some celebrated holy plaM 
that they have determined to visit, they measure with 
their body. They walk upon their knees and hands ; 
each time that they more forward, they jH-oduoe their 
hands a little in front of their bodies, loiffir their bodieir 
bend them forward; and' in doing so let their chests 
touch the ground. They do this for the greater part 
of the day, and certainly it ia a vety painlitl and labo- 
rious exercise when contimied fw' hours without inter- 
mission and that especially under a burning sun. 
They make a very little way every day and- it is som» 
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OKaflia before they arrive at the holy- place Onc^ 
one of these crawlera was seen to have a woman with 
im. who seemed to be his wife ; she had a little broom 
with her, and ever; time before the man moved for- 
jrard, slightly swept the ground before bim to remove 
little atonee and gravel which .would pierce his hands 
wid knees. Very few, however, allow this to be done ; 
sometimes they have pobody with them. Some who 
saw him engaged in this meritorious duty, said, with 
some degree of astonishment in their faces, — "forauch 
ft work help must be got from God ; it is not every 
one that can-do bo." One thing ia very certain, that 
bU these poor deluded oreatiures vho bring so much 
anfieiiug upon themselTeB in different ways are at least 
very aiuiouB to have their sins and their future con- 
sequences removed, and that they are very sinoere in 
what they set about. If they were not anxious and 
siucere they could not long support themselves under 
.these trials and hardshipe ; they could not persevere. 
.^orant i^d fl^ndeil as they ai^,^ they , are .a. thousand 
^tiioea beU«r than many higUj/ aUi^tenetC philosQpheia 
in Christendom, who, "fleeing from superstition, 
hare leaped over religion," and are walkii^ in the 
broad road of atheism, — a roftd that even devils do 
JMt walk in ; because they believe in the existence of 
a God and tremble 1 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



POPCLAB RELIGION, COKTIKCED, 

Supplying the thirsl^ with vrater — Building temples nA 
places of Bacreii liathing — Alms to the buogry and other naji 
of oljtaiQiug merit— TrimBmigration of aouls — Festivals — D* 



'There ai* a few easier ways by Which, accordiog W 
the Hindoos, some merit can be obtained. Some peopl*: 
who are wealthy employ Brahmins in the hot scasMi,-. 
and place tiiem on public thoroughfares, both in citiw- 
and out of thera, with lai^e earthen vessels full of; 
water to supply thirsty pasBcngera and travellers- 
This is eonsidered a 'peculiajrly meritorious aet, and 
is of covttBe very accommodating to those who are in 
want of water. Cold water is valuable to the thirsty 
at any time, but more particularly so in the hot 
season ; especially when a man has been travellinf 
n^ider a burning sun for hours and bis tongue and 
throat are parched with extreme thirst. He may have 
had nothing with him to draw water, or he may have 
found no well on the way (for in some parts of tha 
country, wells are far apart) ; he sees the large earth- 
en vessels full of cold water, and the eyes sparkle 
with joy ; as the hart panteth after the water brooks 
so has he been panting after water. If a traveller 
has aomo drinkiug vessel with him, he takes water 
in that ; if not, be drinks through an open bamboo- 
pipe ; it is supported on a stand or some such thing. 
The water is poured by the Brahmin with an earthen 
or brass cup or mug at one end of the pipe, which has 
1 slope ; the water runs to the other end and is re- 
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ceired by the diinker in a sort of hollow made by the 
pahns of both haods. This arisea from the difference 
of castes. When the large earthen vessela are ei- 
hauHted they are supplied by the Brahmin from some ad- 
jacent well. A BTohmtiii is emplojred that the water 
Boay be of iiae to people of all oastes. All classes 
oould not take water from a man of an inferior caste. 
These Brahmins outside of towns always invite pas- 
sengers and traveUers to^dnuk water and beg of them 
ahns also. Begging is one . of the profitable duties of 
a Brahmin. But it is Tcry seldom that he gets any 
thing, except it be from some wealthy trareller who 
gives him a few shells (cowries) or a pice at the out- 
aide. Wealthy travellers have one or more attendants 
with them who supply them with water. After dark 
these Brahoiins retire to their houses. They get two 
or three rupees a jnonth. 



T^iere are srase Hindoos who direct their attention 
to the wants of the brute creation on this point. 
They make reservoirs of strong masonry adjoining a 
well, an^ in the hot season while drawing water morn- 
ing and evening by means of their bullocks for their 
Seld or gardens, fill the reservoirs also. Theae recep- 
tacles are on a level with the surface of the ground, 
and water is held in them by slight walls . of about 
three feet high. These reservoirs jmay generally be 
about five or aii yards long, and a yard wide. After 
letuming from pasture in the forenoon for repose, and 
at retiring at dark for the. night whole dreves of cows, 
bullocks, buffaloes, and goats slake their thirst here. 
This and the preceding act are certainly very good in 
themselves and conduce much to the comfort of both 
man and beast. Water is a moat precious thing in 
- all hot cotmtriea. 

I , ^'Ooylc 
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Some religioTis people would have merit by making 
large wells on public thoroughfares in- places where 
there are none. This is also meant to supply passen- 
gers and travellers with water. Very often people 
al^^o irrigate fields from these wells. A large well of 
strong masonry costs from two to three thousaad ru- 
pees, and contains such a vast quantity of water that 
it is never eshausted. Bound these wells there is a 
circular, white, smooth platform about a yard hi^ 
and of about the same width, where- people ait when 
they draw and drink water. The making of a lai^ 
substantial well brings a person a good deal of renown. 

Many of them butld temples also. These are large 
or small according to the means a man is possessed of. 
Most of the lai^ ones are built at an expense of a good 
many thousand nipoea. Sometimes temples are built 
as tokens of gratitude for unusual success in business 
or attainment of an object that was greatly desired. 
In this plaee lives a poor pcrtter, who, while dicing 
an old wall adjoining his house discovered a pot full 
of some money which was secreted* there by one of 
his forefathers. The poor man was-of course overjoy- 
ed at the discovery, and after it was proved that some 
one or other of his immediate forefathers was in better 
circumstances than himself, the money was by the local 
authorities made over to him. To shew his gratitude 
the man has built a small substantial temple near his 

* It is a comiaon practice among the Hindoos to bury their 
wealth. Some who have hundreds of tbouHands of rupees under 
ground keep a lamp of clarified butter olwaye burning there. 
Sometimes when digging old niina and other places where to\i na 
and cities have stood, vessels full of rupees and gold mohure are 
diaeorered. Hiding wealth under ground waa thougbt moat 
neceanary under the Mohomedan Oovenimeitt on account of the 
rapaeitj- of tbe Mohoraedan Rulers. 
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house, which stands oa a public road, where thousands 
of people pass-eveij day. The temple of course has 
an image in it, and many of the Hindoo paasengera 
present it their haaty adorations as they pass along. 

Some of them make ghauts or steps of stone on the 
hanka of rivers for the convenience of those who bathe 
there. Sometimes there are two or three rooms ad- 
joining these steps. This is also considered meritorious, 
and one too, that brings a person much fame. 

In times of scarcity some of the wealthy profeaaora 
of religion deal out grain in small portions to the 
poor. People of this character, however, are very few 
in the country. Presenting cows to Brahmins is also 
considei-ed as highly deserving of reward in a fiiture 
life, and is- veiy frequently practised by Hindoos. 
The artful priests never lose sight of those doctrines 
by which they can make something. In those parts 
of the country that are not under the British they 
sometimes take away fine cows from poor people by 
force, pretending that they have a right to them ad 
they are their priests. 

There are others who try to obtain merit in a much 
cJieaper way.. Some of them purchase birds from 
fowlers and let them go free ; thus for a few pice 
they will discharge the contents of a wliole basket 
and feel a great satisfaction at the act. This accord- 
ing to them is saving life and will be put to their ac- 
count hereafter. There are some others who get one 
or two pice worth of flour of wheat or some other grain 
and drop a little at every ant-hole that they find when 
titey go out. This is to give the ants some food, and 
ia considered very worthy. 
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The ttsnamigration of Boula in an important dootriiu 
in the Hindoo religion, There common saying ia, that 
as a man behaves in the present life bo he shall reoun 
in the next, whioh is to be in this world ; and also k 
a man has acted in the preceding life so he receives 
ia the present The hi^^iest happiness that ia^to- 
mised in their religion ia, <^norplum tn thedtmne 
nature. When by thousands of meritorious acta 
through a great many successive births a man be- 
comes perfectly holy, he becomes <nu with the Supreme 
■^'^"fft juat as a river becomes one with the Ocean by 
falling into it. According to their system hell con- 
sists in a soul being sent into the body of a very in- 
ferior or abominable brute ; and this may be only 
once or a thousand times according to the sins of the 
man. When one has wealth, a grand house, a good 
many servants, houses, palanquins, nice food, fine 
raiment, and ease and comfort of every kind, he is said 

: to have led a good life in a preceding state of ezist- 
ence. But when any one is a leper, or blind, or lame, 
or extremely poor, he is believed to be suffering for 
the sins that he has committed in a former life. TMb 
belief in a very groat measure ateela the heart of the 
people t^^nst the claims of the wretched and the 
miserable. The belief of this doctrine is always in 
the heart and the eipreasion of it ever on the tongue 
of a Hindoo ; but it utterly fails, to govern him in a 
moral point of view. Though he constantly remem- 
bers this dogma of his religion ; yet he seldom avoida 
the commission of any vice that promisee him the least 
degree of present profit or pleasure. Of course, they 
avoid some sins sometimes, but it is not through fear 
of pain in the next life, but &om some other consider- 
ation, whioh may operate at the time. The force of 

: this doctrine is mostly seen in their treatment of worms 
and insectB, and some lai^r creatures ; they some- 
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timeB avoid hurting them on the selfish plea that if 
thej do so, they will themselves, be hurt in a Bimilaf 
manner in the next state of exiatence, which will, on 
account of their sins, be of a very helpless nature. It 
is said, onca a Hindoo wished to offer a ram in sac- 
riKce. He went out of the viilage to an adjoining' 
jungle or meadow where these animals were feeding, 
and purchased one. The Hindoo instead of removing 
the animal in a gentle way began moat unmercifully 
to drag it by one of its legs. Seeing itself thus treat' 
ed, the brute, it is said, laughed out ; the man of 
course asked him why he laughed ; the ram said, it 
was nothing ; but the former insisted on knowii^ the 
reason, and the ram at last told him that in the next 
lifo he (that is, the man) will be a raio and himself a 
man, and will drag him as he is himself new dragged. 
The Hindoo did not like the idea of beii^ thus handled 
aod hetuing this, let the poor ftnimal go &ee. -At 
present, however, they shew no such mercy to animals 
that are oflered in sacrifice, and eaten. They are more- 
over often very unkind to their domestic beaats, and 
most unmerciful to the bullocks that draw their carts, 
and plough their fields. The hard and thick stick 
ot the driver frequently sounds upon the bones of th» 
unresisting dumb creatures ; and when made use of 
in ploughing, they are constantly goaded by the small, 
pointed, iron prick fastened to one end of a stick. The 
cow is considered a moat sacred animal and worship- 
ped, and the buOock is called " the son of the cow ;" 
hnt this high rank is not enough to ensure the brute 
a better treatment from the worshippers of its holy 
mother. The holy mother herself is often cudgled by 
her owner. 

We mention here a few instances of th& threatened 
pupishment in a future state of certain evil actions 
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.tmnmitted in this life. Ont of th^ nored bedb 
•ajB ; whoerer eteals & Bnhmin'i prDp«t7 will be a 
■onoodile or soiue Buoh water; uiimal ; he, who BteaU 
fruit will be s monkey ; he, who Bteala mm, will be % 
■mouae ; he, who ^e«lB wirtier, will be a direr ; he, 
who steals oil, irill be an inaeot ; he, who Bteala a deer, 
will be a wolf ; he, who steals a predous atone, will 
be grass and planta for thouaanda of times ; he, who 
ia of an angry temper and takes revenge, will be s 
lion or tigw or some other ferocious, beast ; he, who ii 
lioentioua, will be some unclean bird, worm or insect ; 
be, who drinks liquw, will have black teeth ; be, irtw 
4e£anieBili£ chanoter j}f anyone, will have atinking 
Joreftth ; ,aa unauthorized reader of the Q0I7 Soriji- 
tures will be dumb ; a horse eiealer will be lame, and s 
lamp stealer blind. 

We turn our attention now to the Hindoo festiTSb. 
As a description of them is found in other works od 
iXodia, we will only briefly notioe them here. Xben 
>.are two prindp«l things found in all Hindoo festivi^ : 
...ODe is pooji or some religioua demonBtration for ii» 
benefit of the soul; and the other palatable disbet 
.,«nd frolio for the body. The latter has, by no means, 
been overlooked in any of their festivals ; in &ct 
many of them have been instituted solely for the plea- 
sure which is derived from eating. The following are 
the principaL 

Kakkab SmiK&isT, This takes place about the 
IStb January, and ia observed on aooount of the Sun's 
entering the sign Ctqwioom on that day. Alms, con- 
aiating particularly of rice and ddl, mixed togethw 
(kiekree) and tiU sweetmeats, made of tiU (the seed 
of the Sesamum Orientale) and molasses, are given to 
Brahmins. People have these things also for thep- 
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mlttm. Ahns giTen <m this daj are said to to peoU' 
liar); mmtorioua. 

Basaht Panohaheb, Rbout the 22d of Jaaoaiy, ii 
instituted in honour of ^jing, " ^rtiich is personified, 
under the name of Saeant, who ia said to wait on 
K&m&f the god of lov^" 

SaiveXtftR, m- the ni^ of Shw, ono irf the princi- 
pal Hindoo gods, takes place on the l&th Februfuy. 
The 29th (^ every Hindoo month ia kept sacred by the 
vorahippeiB of Shiv; but the 29th night of Fdgoon, 
which is the 15tii of February, ia more celebrated tluui 
ether nights, because on that night a man was taken 
to heaven as he accidentally did sometiiing, with which 
the god was quite pleased. Others do tiie same to ob>- 
t^n a like reward. This act cfHisiBts of apoojii ; Brah- 
mins are called in to officiate, ami are liberally pcud 
for their trouble. 

HoLEK. The pritiaipM day is about the thiid of 
Uaroh, throu^ ifr commences fifteen days before tlte 
full moon. Feopb begin to have great rejoicings on 
account of the ap[Ht)ach of Holee front the Basant or 
Spring holiday. The following is believed l^ some 
to be its origin. A mau named Harin Koship had a 
iister, called Doonda, who was a monster and killn 
of children ; and people were much troubled by her. 
He had a son also iriiose name was l^ahldd. This son 
was a great worshij^r of lUm, but his fikthsr was this 
god's greatest adversacy, and wished that his bmi 
should forsake hia worship, and also persecuted bim 
for this devotioa. His sister DoondA, the monster, 
eud to him one day. " You make a pile of wood, 
and I will take Prahlitd in my lap and sit im the pile ; 
when I do so; you set fire to the pile : — I mil escape 
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flod PrahUd will be deatroyed." But con4^-ary to b«f 
expect atiouB, she was couBumed and Prahlad saved. 
When the monster was destroyed, people rejoiced and 
aang songs abusive of her. In course of time these 
abusive songs began to be directed to all females that 
people used to see in streets during the holiday. These 
songs are of the most obsoence and filthy character 
imaginable. As the festival, with the obscene songs, 
made a part of the popular Hindoo religion. Govern- 
ment did not interfere for about three fourths o^ a 
century ; but at length they could bear it no longer, 
and most happily prohibited the objectiotiable part of 
it by a public law. 

A few days before this festival takes place, country 
people, especially boys and youi^ men Iwgin to collect 
wood and every thing that can be burned, and mak« 
a pile outside the village or town to make a bonfire 
on the especial day. They walk about in bauds at 
night ; and old doors, boards, sheds, &c. that are not 
firmly secured are apt to be carried away. In places 
(for instance in cities) where people do not have a 
common bonfire, each family places two or three logs 
of wood before its door in the street which answers 
the same purpose. They have the Uolee pooji in the 
evening aud make bonfires at midnight. At this 
time they go round the bonfire seven times with ean 
of barley coru in their hands ; after doing so, they 
throw the ears into the fire ; this ceremony is called 
dkhat ddlnd, or throwing the barley into the fire. ITie 
next day they throw a red powder (abea-) over each 
other and make the greatest rejoicings imaginable. 
This is the great day for all sM^d of nice dishes and 
nautch {dancing girls) at night. In fact, the Hindoos 
in this festival seem to be mad with pleoaure. This 
day is tor what they call d/uwr-ave oordnd, or throwing 
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of the red powder over eaoh other. The day followinc 
they go to see their friends and rektious, aad rejoice 
in being pemiitted to see eaoh other safe and Houiid 
on another HoUe day. In this respect, as well a u 
the demonstration of joy, it answers to the Christmas 
of Europefm nations. Friends and relations that are 
at & oonvenient distance are also visited. 

RiH NUUEB, aboat the 26th of March, is observed 
in commemoratioa of the birth day of Rnm, the sev- 
enth incarnation of Viahnoo. He became inoamate 
to destroy the monster Rnwan, the king of Lanlti or 
Ceylon. This he at hist effected by. the help of Ha- 
noom:in, the head of the monkey tribe. On this day 
the Hindoos fast and repair to temples, and those 
Brahmins who have the image of this god worship it 
at home, atler bathing it with. Pimchdmirt, a mixture, 
of milk, curdled milk, clarified butter, sugar and 
honey. At noon they bum inctnse before it and 
offer it flowers, nihed (food) &c. After poojii, eaflh 
worshipper takes a little of this nibed. People also 
beat d{ums and sing praises in honour of Riim. 

Na0 PanchamkI':, about the 17th August, is observed 
to secure people from the bite of anakos. Pooja cere- 
monies are performed to this purpose, and a certain 
great serpent, ia worshipped. 

Janam Abhtmee, about the 4th and 5th September, 
was inatituted to celebrate the birth of Krishan, the 
eighth incarnation of Vishnoo. Tliia incarnation, 
they believe, had a greatei- portion of the Deity than 
any of the preceding. On the first day, the Hindoos 
fast and repair to temples where ima^ca of this god 
are bathed with pandtdmirt (the mixture just meu- 
tioaed) and worshipped with incense, flowcre, nibed, 
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Ac. People partake of holy offeringa, and at night 
sing hymns in praise of the god. The next day they 
again repair to temples, singing and sounding cym- 
bals and playing oq various other sorta of musical inatra- 
ments, and shew their rejoicing for the god'a birth by 
throwing on each other curdled milk coloured with 
powdered turraerick ; this is called Dad kdndo ; aod 
is kept up because those people among whom Krishan 
was bom did so. 

3sm DussEHR;^ in May, is observed on account ttf 
a victory that Jkvee, the wife of Shiv got over a. mon- 
ster. On this dwy people bathe in the river Ganges, 
give alms to Br^mins, and have a f(ur. Giving alms 
(of course always to Brahmins) and bathing on this 
day are considered peculiarly efficacious in obtaining 
the pardon of sins. 

DewiClee or the fettival of Lampt, ahont the 9th I 
Kovember, is celebrated in honour of Lakhthmet, wife 
of Vishnoo, and the goddess of wealth and prosperity ; 1 
and also in commemoration of a victory that Visbnoo 
had over a great giant. One or two days before the 
festival -people whitewash their houses ; and when the | 
day arrives, bathe themselves, put on clean clothes, 
and in the evening illuminate their bouses with lampS' ' 
Merchants examine their accounts, see what, wealth 
they have got, worship Lakhshmee with their aooount 
books before them, and pray for greater prosperity. | 
Gambling is the greatest amusement of the festival ; 
and this is the principal day for thieves also which 
they have adopted for an omen. They go out on t 
last night of the Dewalee on a trial, and if they a 
pilfer the kast thing, they believe the following year 
will be a prosperous one in tbeir profession ; but if they 
do not get any thing, they think it will be quite other- 
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wise. Confectioners make difFerent kinds of sweets 
(play things) of sugar, which are sold with large quan- 
tities of a preparotion of fried- rice ; with these two 
children are quite pieaaed. Cowherds and others who 
have bullocks, cows, and buffaloes, paint the horns of 
these animals red. In abort, this is the day that is 
particularly devoted to the goddess of wealth and pros- 
perity, for which pooja is performed and invocations 
are mada 

K^TiK ErXdasbg, takes place about the 20th of 
November. On this day many people fast and worship 
Viahnoo. This festival is observed because this god 
wakes in this day after a sleep of fotu' months. 

PooBAN NiaEE, is celebrated about the 33rd of 
November in honour of a victory that Shiv had over 
a monster. On this day people worship the image of 
this god, give liberally to Brahmins, and have a grand 
Melit, where all expend money according to their cir- 
cumstances. Sweetmeats and toys (as is usual in fairs) 
are got for children. 

Another DvaasERi, about the 20th October, ia 
observed in commemoration of the victory of Rsm 
over Bawan, the ten headed monster and king of Cey- 
loa RAm is of course particularly worshipped on 
this day. 

Salohan, takes place in August. On this day 
priests and other Brahmins tie pieces of coloured ailk 
round one of the wrists of their Jajmdns, or those who 
are imder their spiritual care, for which they are of 
course paid A fen days before this festival women and 
girls throw a few graius of barley in a little earth oon- 
tBJned in a basket or aome other thing ; it springs and 
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rixee to the height of a ten inches by the time of this 
holy-day. Women and girls cany these plants, or 
blioojarias, as they am called, to a river or tank 
and throw them into it. A tolerable fiiiris also held- 
on thia occasion. The origin of this festival is un- 
known. 

BiuAN DwiDABHEE. IB celebrated about the 23nd 
of September in remembrance of the fifth incarnation 
of ViBhuoo, caused to prevent the king Balee from 
obtaining dominion over the three worlds,- (heaven, 
earth, and Fatal or the regions below the earth) 
by his religious austerities. This incarnation was 
in the shape of a Dwarf. Viahnoo or the Dwarf asked 
of the king as much land as he oould take in three 
steps ; the latter consented : and the dwarf took the | 
heaven and the earth in the first two strides, taxd de- 
sired to know what be might have in the third. The 
king told him to put it on liia head, which he did and 
crushed bim down to F^tal, of which he was ma^ 
sovereign. 

PilTAB PAKSH, or the half month for the forefa- 
thers. Thia festival takes place in September. Poo- 
jis are performed few the benefit of souls of departed 
forefathers. By a most unaccountable beUef crows 
are considered as ancestors and fed as such. 

G^NEBH Chauth, is observed about the middle of 
September in honour of the birth of Ganesh, the god 
of learning and prudence, with poojiia and presents to 
Brahmins. This god in invoked by all students, an" 
thors, and others, before they commence their respec- 
tive labours. 

The faith and practices of Hindoo Faqueera also 
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forms part of the popular religiou of the Hindoos. 
Kuropeaos have frequently written on thia subject, 
and we will despatch it with a very few words. 

Hiere are various sects of them. Some of them 
always keep up one of their anas till it gets dry, 
stiff, and withered. This penance is of course attended 
with great pain at the commencement ; the nails of 
the dried hand grow like large claws and pierce into 
the flesh of the palm. There are a few who keep up 
both of their arms. 

Some of them warm themselves in the hottest sea- 
son and under a most fierce sun with five heaps of fire. 
The devotee kindles the heaps of fire about hia person 
and sits in the midst of them. This is also supposed to 
bring in great merit. 

A good many suspend themselves for hours with their 
head downwards and feet upwards ; no injurious »Mn- 
sequeaces follow this practice. This is generally done 
in Mel&s and on occasions where there are a good many 
people assembled to witness the feat. It is always 
done to attract attention and proceeds from downright 
vanity. Some go a little further on this point, and 
keep themselves erect with their feet in the air and 
head reetii^ on the ground. 

There is a claaa of them called Sanydseet or Param- 
h&nsea, who are believed to be the highest of al). 
These people observe no caste and go about in a state 
of nature ; (they are not allowed to do so about places 
where Europeans live). They say their minds are so 
much taken up with the contemplation of the Deity 
that they cannot pay attention to sublunary things 
In &i;t, they are said by the Hindoo Shdsters to be 
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parts of the Deity himself. They are objects of 
worship to women. 

Some of the faqiiecra F.re called Goaiina. They gene- 
rally live in religioiiB houBee made by pious people 
on river aides, and have a good many disciples about 
fhera. They are held in high veneration by all, aad 
are well fed by the rich. They are fat, lazy beasts, 
good for nothing in the world, but on the contrary 
doing much mischief in it. This class of devotees of 
undertakes no voluntary suffering. 

Some faqueers make a vow to keep standing for s 
certain number of years, genci-ally twelve. Tliis thej 
do at all times and in all seasons. The scorchiug rays 
and blasts of the hot, the torrents of the rainy, and 
the piercing winds of the cold season are alike un- 
heeded by them. These are also believed to obtain 
extraordinary merit by this penance. 

A great many people who are too lazy to work turn 
into begging faqueers. They either shave their heads 
or wear thoir hair long, cover themselves with ashes, 
and put roimd thoir waist a reddish dyed raiment. 
They go about in the streets begging, and it is thus 
that they make their bread. 

There is a great tendency in some Hindoo minds to 
turn wandering faqueers, and some even who are 
in affluent circumstances adopt this course of hfe. A. 
few do so with the expectation of happiness in a future 
state ofeiistence, but mostof them for the sake of plea- 
sure which is to be derived from travel and other ways. 

Some faqueers take upon them to abstain from eat- 
ing salt food all their life-time. This they do, and 
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lire on milk and sugar, sweetmeata, and sucli thinga 
This ia conaidered reiy meritorious and they are quit© 
proud of it. Some of them are beheved by the 
Hindooa to work great miraclea. They are great tra- 
vellers, and in their travels sometimes pick up roots 
Ac, that are possessed of extraordinary medicinal vir- 
tues. Begging faqueers are sometimes remarkably 
otistinate, and will not move fi-om the door of a person 
till their wishes are complied with. These wishes, 
however, have reference only to a little charity ; and 
this pertinacity is called D/iarnd. At times they go so . 
far as to threaten people with suicide ; in such cases, 
people believe, the blood of the self-murdering man 
would Ije upon him who provoked him to the act. 
The blessings and cursings of devotees are serious mat- 
ters to a Hindoo ; the former are sought and the lat- 
ter avoided with all care. The highest sects of fa- 
queers or those who practise great austerities, are in 
general very proud ; they sometimes do not condescend 
even to speak to people engi^ed in the common duties 
and affairs of life. The latter are in their estima- 
tion too low to bo taken notice of by them. Such, in 
fact, is the effect of their mistaken devotioD. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Household Customs. 



Famil; arrangemanta— Housea — Fumitura — MeaU — Manner 
at Eating — Dishes. 



Regarding families the patriarchal system of govern-' 
ment, in a great measure, still prevails in Indiiu When 
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daughters are married end are became of ago, they 
of ooune go to live with the families of their 
huflbands. When sons, however, settle in life, they do 
not leave the roof of their parents, but still live with 
them, and ure under their direction and government, 
that is, so long as-the father does not lose his Bensee 
though estreme age. In European countri^ when 
sons are of age and settled in life, they carry otx busi- 
neas on their own account ; but such is not the ease 
in this part of the world. Here all that sons earn b 
niade over to the father, who keeps the accounts of 
the household, that is, purchases food and raiment for 
the membera of the family, and manages all things that 
concern them. He is the head ; and his sons and 
dftughterB in law and grand-children are under his gov- 
ernment, and he aeesthat all live with comfort, Soma- 
timea it happens that when a man has two or more 
sons, one of them is dissatisfied with some arrange- 
ment, and he parts irom the others so far as to eat 
separate ; then he carries on business on his own ac- 
count ; he and his wife consult together about their 
own interests and do as they think proper. When a 
son does so, he does not remove to another place ; but 
lives in the same yard with the other members of his 
father's family. In this case, a sou is not under the 
immediate controul of his father. In matters that 
concern his wife and children and in affairs tiiat are 
strictly private he is at hberty to do as he thinks 
best ; though he is generally willing to hear the ad- 
vice of his father when he has any to offer. 

As long as the sons are comparatively young and 
the lather not too old, they all live aud eat together 
and have all their interests conunon. But when the 
sons get to the meridian of life and the father becomes 
very old, diasatisfactiou begins to prevail among them, 
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and they think of eating eeparately. They cease to 
have their inter^tB oommoa ; and parents join that 
son who is the kindest to them ; though others also 
help them &om time to time. Sometimes they find 
it convenient to eat together ; but have expenses re- 
g&rding raiment and other things separate. Each 
son pays a certain portion of his earnings for own and 
his fiunily's support. 

When the sons of a man separate from eaoh other 
aod from their parents, they do not part entirely from 
each other ; but moat generally live in the same yard. 
Their place mostly consists of a square ; this square 
has rooms all around which are occupied by the dif- 
ferent iamilies. While they thus live in one place, 
the fiither exercises a general government over them. 
If the sons of a mam do not have separate concerns 
before their father's death, they do so after his de- 
cease ; the father may have kept them together, but 
after his departure they fell out. But even after having 
their concerns separate they live all together in the 
same place. It is very seldom that a man leaves his 
brothers to live in another part of the town or village, 
They find it much more convenient to live together ; — 
they can help -each other in time of sickness ; can 
defend each other if a disturbaooe takes place with the 
neighbours ; and when a brother is absent from home 
for any length of time, his femily is under the immedi- 
ate protection of his brothers or other male relations 
living in the same place. A male relation is always 
requisite to be at home (that is, not absent from the 
town) for the protection, and general management al- 
so, of the whole establishment. Women would much 
rather have a boy of even twelve yew^ with them 
thui be left alone. When a man has to part with his 
brothers to Jive in another part of the town or village 
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it is either through vant of room or the quarrelfiome [ 
temper of his wife or that of Home other woman livit^ in i 
the place. But euch a eeparation is very seldom re- j 
wrted to. A group of relations living in a yard very 
often consists of five or six iamilies, and these &milies i 
of twenty or thirty members. 

Wealthy Hindoos living in loi^ cities have great , 
buildings made of stone and baked bricks. These ; 
buildinj^a are two or three stories high with rooms all ' 
around and an open court in the middle. Th« roo& 
of these houses are made in such a flat and emooth 
way that people can sleep on them at night in the hot 
season. There are no glass doors in these houses ; the 
doors are made of boards and when they are dosed 
the rooms are quite dark. Some rooms that are in 
the interior of the building are dark even in the day 
time when the doors are open ; and when people have , 
to do any thing there they use lights. In such dark 
rooms they keep their money, jewels, and other valu- 
able things. The reason why these apartments are so 
dark is that there are no doors in the back part of the 
house ; — the principal gate and the doors of the rooms 
being in the fi'ont 

Houses out in the countiy are made mostly of mud ; 
but they are strong and comfortable, — at least so ac- 
cording to the "Hindoo idea of eomfort. Houses ia 
the country are mostly one story high, and their height 
is about six or eight feet. They have different kinds 
of roofs : some have tiles ; others are thatched ; and 
again others have roofe of mud ; — these latter have 
beams or pieces of timber close to each other; on 
them thin branches of certain aiumbs are spread, aad 
over these mud is thrown and pounded so as 
±0 make the roof smooth ; it is then plaster- 
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ed • Some houses are two atflries high, but the roonw 
9re very amal]. Wealthy landlords have comj»rativety 
larger houses that are often three stories high and have 
lai^er rooms. In all these houses, each room has only 
one door to go in and out, and that door is just high 
enough for a man to go in. Four or five more or houses 
are found in a little yard, laid out in the form of a 
square or triangle or circle with an open space in the 
middle, where the members of the different &miheB 
(that are of course related to each other) sit and talk, 
and where cattle aie kept in the cool of the day 
in the hot season. Each house has two or three 
Bmall rooms ; one of these is eiclusively used for the 
kitchen, and the others for sleeping and keeping 
things. Besides these rooms there is generally a kind 
of small vetandah in the front of the house where 
they keep water and where women sit during the day. 
There is a room at the door or gate of the yard, where 
men sit when they are not at work and where stran- 
gers and visitors are received. Strangers go into the 
yard, whenever there is any occasion for it, but not 
otherwise ; and when they go in it is never witliout 
permission, and always with some body that belongs to 
theplaca 

As for furniture the Hindoos may be said to have 
none. They have no chairs and tables and chests nor 
any of those other things that are seen in the hoiises 
of Europeans. 

"Hte only things that they have in their houses aj« 
boxes or round baskets with covers and locks to keep 
their clothes and jewels in, cooking utensils, the plates 

* This kind of roof is beat suited to the hot Beaaon as it 
ke«iia the fierce hot winds out. It however makes a house 
oppn»a,v« in tlie raiiif season, when the weather is aaltrj. 
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waA jugs out of vhich they eat and dnnk, and the 
bedsteads and beds oa wliicli they sleep. Even weal- 
thy Hindoos, who are possessed of hundreds of thou- 
sands of rupees, have no more than this. There may 
be perhaps found one in ten thousand, who keeps a 
few rough chairs and an old ugly table in a »M>mer <rf 
the house ; but we are speaking of the uati<Hi. la 
Calcv.uUi the wealthy Hindoos have Enropeui furniture 
in their houses ; but this is not the case in the upper pro- 
vinces, A Hindoo is known to his neighbours to have 
wealth or to be in comfortable circumstances by the 
house he lives in, and the quaUty of the raiment that 
be and his family wear, by the jewels that the women 
of his fomily use, and the number of his cooking 
utensils and plates which are made of brass ; bat 
more especially by the last two, n&mely the jew^ : 
and the brass things. These things are valuable, and 
a thief would sooner break into the house of a I 
rich Hindoo than a wealthy Eurt^au, unlras the lat- 
ter has a good deal of cash and plat^ in his house. 
From the house of the former, he could carry away 
brass pots, plateS; jugs, and particularly jewels to the 
value of hundreds or even thousands of rupees ; but i 
in the house of the latter, he would generally find 
only chairs, tables, book cases, chests, and other 
wooden things which would not be of the least possible 
use to him. Those Hindoos that are extremely poor 
have earthen pots to cook in and have wooden dishes , 
and a brass jug to eat and drink out of. Those that 
are in somewhat better circumstanoes have a few brass 
pots, plates, and jugs. 

The Hindoos have two meals in a day. The morn- 
ing meal is taken between eleven and twelve o'clock, 
and the evening two or three hours after candle-light 
When they rise in the momiug,{[they wash their faces ; 
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tiiej- dwly make a tootbbniBh of a email, thin, and 
tender twig by broieing one of its ends with their 
teeth ; when the teeth are cleansed they split this 
twig, or datooK as it is called, into two, and scrape the 
tongue with one. After this they engage themselves 
in their various worka, at which they are till about 
eleven. At this time they leave their work and bathe 
themaelves. Wealthy and high-caate Hindoos, how- 
ever, leave work, bathe, (and worship) earlier. They 
have no bathing rooms in their bouses ; if a river be 
nmr, they wa^ themselves in it ; if not, they do so at 
a well ; moat of them draw the water themselvefl ; 
those that are wealthy hire others to do tim for them. 
Such people who hare got others to draw water for 
them generally bathe in their yard. After bathing 
tad before eating they will not touch a person of a 
lower ooste ; if they do, -theybelieve they contract cere- 
monial uncleauneat, and have to bathe again. After 
bathing tliey jwoceed to their morning meal ; before 
eating they take off all their dotbes except the dhoUe 
or the [uece that goes roimd the waist and answers 
the place of trousen. In fact, other pieees are very 
cddom |mt on after bathing. Tiie coat, the oip, and 
the turban all are taken off and a man eats with hia 
body and head unaovered. Shoes are of course left at 
the door of the house. Wot^les stufis, they believe, 
attach no ceremonial uneleanness, aad these they use 
while eating and wOTshipping, though they get them 
waahed by fullera— membra of an inferior caste. 
Thus in veiy oold weather while eating they generally 
throw a blanket over them. At the time of worship 
^80 they take off aU their clothes, including the cap 
or turban too, and for the same rrason, and cover 
theinaelves with a bhtakei whra it is cold. 

The place where they eat ia called the CfiauM, which 
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IB washed every morning ; it ia part of the floor of 
the kitchen, which is the meet saored place in the 
houBe. The plates containing the food are put on tliii 
sacred floor ; placing the food anywhere else would 
pollute it and then it could not be eaten. All the 
food that is cooked b not placed in the <^y]cd at 
once, but only that quantity of it ia brought oat 
which is required. That woman of the family who ia 
principal cook at the time or ofBoiates in the kitchen 
helps the eater or eaters ; she sits near the fire place, 
to which the ehaukd is attached. A Hindoo uaes only 
one hand in eating ; and that is the right one ; the 
left hand he keeps stretched out at a distance &om his 
food as it is believed to be unclean by being daily used 
in a certain ablution. The man sits with the wh(ds 
weight of his body resting on his heels and feet, and 
sometimes also on his hips, in which case, he has a 
small, smooth, board under him ; his knees stick up 
close to his chest ; the joint of the left arm and hand 
rests upon the left knees, and it is thus the iiand ia 
supported while stretched out. People eat with their 
fingers ; knives and forks are not used ; — the food is 
of such a kind that the fingers manage to carry it te 
the mouth ; and thus they can eat very oouveniently 
with one hand. A Hindoo at the time of eating; 
must not be touched by a man of an inferior oaste ; 
If he were, he would immediately rise and not take 
another mouthful even if he had to go without food 
the whole day ; he would throw out even that which 
he would have in his mouth. He would never eat 
food that was prepared by a person of an inferior caste. 
However, no ceremonial uucleanness attaches to dry 
things such aa flour and grain ; and none to fruit also ; 
euoh things a man of a higher caste will teoeive fVom 
i>ne of a lower clasa. 

i».„,.-. I. Coo^^K- 
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Hindoo women do not eat with men ; the religiouB 
iawHand customs of the country forbid this ; they must 
wait till men have done. When the male members of 
a &miJy leave the chaukd, the women take poBsessiou 
of it and are helped by the cook, who now helps hw- 
self alao. When any of them is a wife and her hiu- 
baud has eaten there, she sometimes takes the plate 
of her husband and eats out of it without cleaning 
it ; and if her husband has left any thing in it, she 
has no objection to eat of his leavinga. 

After breakfast which te over between twelve and 
one o'clock all the male members of a family proceed to 
their labours. In the hot season those that can afford 
take in the morning and also during the day a sweet 
and cooling drink, called Shurbet ; some of them even 
take a slight repast before breakfast. The next meal 
they take between t.en and eleven at night ; the women 
eivva later as they have to eat after the men have done. 
All the men are present in the house one or two bcAre 
after candle light, and as the dinner is not ready at 
this time, they sit together and smoke, and talk about 
different things and thus amuse themselves. Hus- 
bandmen are, however, engaged the greater part of 
the evening in attending to their cattle. When din- 
ner is announced, the men proceed to the place where 
water is kept, and wash their hands, feet, and foces ; 
and then with their beads and bodies bare, and 
hands and feet wet, walk to the chauid, generally hav- 
ing with tham their lota» or brass jugs full of water. 
While eating they talk as little as possible. After 
the men have done their dinner, they go out and smoke 
and talk. If it be the cold season they sit round a 
fire; if the hot, they sit in the open air in the yard 
or at the door of the public room where there is, in 
general, a small platform adjoining the street. When 
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the ehaukd ia Tacat«d Use won«a go into it sad <!cm- 
tinue eating till abuut twelve. When the^- have dooa^ 
thoy rinse the plates out of which the; have been eat- 
ing, and put away these and the pots in whioh the; 
have cooked— «1] to l>e cleaned and scoured ia the 
moming. After this all retire &r the night. 

The Hindoos have various dishes ; to deeoribe ftU of 
them would require more space than we can afionL 
Their principal and most commoB artides of food are 
wheat with some other serta of grain, and d^ ; thia 
latter is the general name for different kinds of puhe. 
Soup is made of i^, — much tliidter than what Eu- 
ropeana have on their tobla ; thia sonp is also called 
i/(t/ ; DO BpooQ ia required for it, but it can with pieces 
of cakes be oarried to the month by the fingers. As 
a dish it is nerer eaten by ittelf by people who ttre in 
health : but always either with oakes orrice. Thin A&l 
it taken by itself by those that are uck. Tbin round 
oalAs of a diameter of about sii indies are oiade of 
the flow of wheat and also of different ether aorta of 
grain ; these cakes are made either with the pahns 
of the hands or a small wooden roller with handles I 
on a small, smooth round board, ot a piece of atone 
of thia siie and shape. After being enlat^ied they are 
laid upon a round thin ^ece of iron whjth is over j 
the fire place, firet upon one aide, then upon the 
other ; and when the moisture is removed and the I 
cnke gets sufficiently dry and Miff on the piece of iron 
it is laid upri^'ht on its margin opposite some embers 
in the fire place being constantly turned, ao that every | 
part may be well baked and no part over done or 
burnt A cake, &om the time it Is laid on the piece 
of iron to the time that it leaves the fii« place quite j 
done takes about three minutes, or about a minute and 
fi half if it be very thiu. Tbick cakes are used by 
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the poor, ftnd thin ones by the rich ; the former are 
mode merely with the palms of the hands, Rnd the 
latter, with the roller and the board, and are generally 
oorered with clarified butter. 

With r^ard to tUU tw puke, there are five or six 
different lunds of it, oalled, moong, matoor, urhw, 
ward, mothee, and mutter or peaa. -The first (Uil is the 
dearest and bent, and is the one that ia aniversftUy 
used by the sick ; it is of a very vholesome kind. 
ilaeoor and urhwt are very heating ; the soup of the 
latter is generally taken by those who have caught 
cold. Oord ia of a cooling nature, and moat of it is 
need in the hot eeaaon ; this is the d&l with which hea^ 
IX assafcetida is used as a seaaoner ; the Hindoos think 
it quite msipid witbont this drug. The soup dal ia 
cooked with aeFeral spices ; a Hindoo thinks it veiy 
bard when he is obliged to dress it without them, and 
when he does so, he shews that he is very poor. Soroe 
of these spices are huldee or turmeric, (this is uae^ to 
give the dish a yellow colour) ; dkania or coriander 
seed, pepper, garlic, and onions. These are the most 
ooioDaon and used by the generality of the poorM 
claaaes too. Garlic and onions are not eaten by some 
of the higher castes, because prohibited by their re- 
ligion ; but many people of the writers' caste have 
broken through this bond and use them freely, and 
others that do not use them find no &ult with them. 
Aromattcs, such as cloves, cardamoms, Ac, are also 
used by those who can aSord to do so. Ghee is used 
by the rich, and karwd Ul or sharp oil by the poor. 
Holeet or ehapiUeet (cakes) and dM are the prininpcd 
articles of food ; — these are the chief things upon 
which the masses live ; they are more common to Uiu- 
dooa than bread and cheese to Europeans ; a Hindoo 
can live on them for months without complaining or 
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thinking of any thing else ; — hence, when people speak 
of any one's being in comfortable circumstance they 
say, rot^ difl «■ iAw»A kai, that is — mch a one it happt/, 
<7a he ii in tJi^ possession of nlee and d&l. When people 
can help it, rotee is never is eaten by itself but always 
with ddl or some kind of v^etable. We have different 
sort* of v^^ctables in the ooimtry ; all of them are 
eaten by Hindoos cootod with spices, ^ey are never 
eaten by themselves, but always with cakes or riee, 
except roasted potatoes, both sweet and the other 
kind ) btit when the latter are eaten in a roasted state 
they do not form part of a meal. Those Hindoos, 
who hav3 seen Europeans eating vegetables boiled, 
wonder what pleasure they can find in them as they 
taste so very inaipid ; salt, pepper, &c., cannot in their 
opinion improve the taste much. A Hindoo would 
never think of taking even a mouthful of a boiled 
cabbage or turnip or any other vegetable, unless he 
were at the point of starvation. They m\iat dress 
their vegetables with spices and either ghee or oil. 

The round potato is not originally a vegetabJe of 

the country. When it was first introduced by acane 
European, Hindoos hesitated to eat it, fearing, as it was 
brought from a foreign land, it might make them lose 
their religion ; but now it is estensively raised in cer- 
tain parts of the country and used by all classes ; it 
is, in fact, considered even here '■ the queen of ve- 
getables." 

A great deal of rice is consumed in certain parts of 
the country. Europeans that have never visited 
Hindoostan, or who have never been higher up tlian 
Bengal, entertain the notion that the whole nation 
lives on rice ; but this is not the case. The people 
of upper India would feel miserable were they obliged 
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to live altogether on rice ; it is of a watery nature 
and not aiiffioiently strengthening for the hardworking 
clasaea. Aa Bengal is low and damp more of it is 
raised there than in any other part of the country. 
In the North Western Provinces it is dea'rer than 
wheat and other grains, and is used by the natives 
of these i»Y)vince8 occasionally, and chiefly at public 
dinners. The poorer part of the population use it 
once or twice a month ; the rich may have it oftener, 
but seldom moke an entire meal of it — they have 
cakes and other things with it. 

Fish is to be had in those places that are on and 
near rivers, great ponds and lakes. It is eaten cooked 
with Bpicea. Meat also of different kinds is used by 
Hindoos but only sparingly and as a luxury. They eat 
the flesh of the goat, the sheep, the deer, the hare, 
the pigeon, and of some other animals. The flesh of 
the pig is eaten by the lower classes as a great luiury, 
and the wild boar, which is a species of the. pig, al- 
most by all. 

There is an abundance of milk, curdled milk, sugar, 

and such other articles in the country, all of which 
Me used in their dishes. We conclude this subject by 
saying, that the Hindoo dishes are various, mostly 
sweet, palatable, and prepared with great cleanliness. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SooiAL Intekcodmi. 

EotertunmentB— CSvilitiea of iDtoroinuu— HoEpitalitr to- 
wards tnTelltirs — A peculiar mode of lalDtatioii of womea — 
Cortume of the natdou. 

Like all other natioDB, the Hindooe also have public 
diDDBra. To these dinners relatives and only thoM 
friends are invited that are of the same caste 
with the inviter. These public dinners are given at a 
wedding, at the birth of child, (though poverty oR/ea 
prevente on this occasion) and at the death of a re- 
lation. Fiiblia dinners at a wedding and a few days 
after the death of a relation mutt be given. Ezoooi- 
muoication from caste is the punishment of a foiltire ; 
but the expenses of the dinner are regulated by the 
circumstances of the man. There may be present at 
an entertainment one or two hundred persons — some- 
times more and at others leas. The dishes that tbej 
generally have are rice, with some kind of sauoe oe 
Boiip, cakes fried in ghee (or oil if the party inviting 
l>e poor) with some vegetable or sweetmeat, curdled 
milk, sugar, and a few things more. At public din^ 
ners the number of dishes is small ; the principal of 
these are rice and pooree* (cakes fired in gh« or oil) ; 
sometimes both of these are given, and at others only 
one, depending upon the circumstanoes of the aaa 
that has invited ; the other things that we have just 
mentioned accompany these articles. Those that are 
wealthy have a few other dishes. A public dinner 
may cost from five rupees to a hundred. Of ooutw 
all eat on the floor. The majority of Hindoos have W) 
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each KcaoB in their houfles that could conttun one or 
two huodred persouB at a dinner ; bo if the season be 
the hot one, they eat in the open air in the ccurt ; or 
if the cold, in a verandah or under some thatch or tree 
wbidi may be in the court. They sit in a long line, 
or in a circle if there be a great many of them, leaving 
an opening for people to pese in and out. At these 
entertainments they have no earthen or brass plates, 
but a kind of lai^e, round, and almost flat thing 
(peUlree) made of leaves of a small tree called dliaJt 
CButeafivudomJ ; the leaves, which are pretty large, 
are joined together by small pins of stiff straw, and so 
put together that even the thinnest food they have 
eoBDot drop throu^ them. They do not change their 
plates fjtattreet) but the same plate does for every 
kind of food ; they have very small pattrees for curdled 
mitk, Bt^ar, and auch things. As for something to 
drink water out of the higher castes bring with them 
their own brass lotat or juga (which of course they 
take back) and the lower ones are supplied by the 
inviter with little earthen thii^ just fresh from the 
potters ; these are left on the spot to be thrown away 
after dinner as useless. An earthen vessel after being 
iince used for cooked food or water cannot be removed- 
to another place for use ; by a removal it would be- 
come ceremonially uuoleau and not be fit for further 
use. They may have earthen vessels at home and use 
them for years ; but cannot remove them to another 
house, that is, if they have been used for food and 
water. Those vessels, in which water and food have 
not been put, may be removed and used ; and also 
those in which oil and^hee have been kept. The paU 
(km or theleaf plate are provided by the person that gives 
the dinner. After the people have washed their faoes, 
bands, and feet (with water that is near them in lai^e 
earthen vessels) and sat down, a p^^n goes round and 
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places a pattree before each man ; then others gc 
roiind with rice or cakes and other things and put 
some in the plate of each man. When this is dooe 
they begin to eat ; after a few minutes people again 
go round and give them more as they require. Those 
that want things also ask for them. While eating 
they are also supplied with water. In a public diitii«T 
that a Hindoo giree he discharges a duty, and if his 
friends were on some account to refuse to eat the 
dinner, he would consider himself in a very great 
trouble ; in the first place, all his food would go to 
waste, and he would suffer a great loss ; in the neit 
he would be under excommunication ; and in iJie third 
place when received back into hia caste he would be 
obliged to go to a second and probably greater eipenee 
in taring another dinner. Women are vety seldom 
invited to public dinners ; and those that are so are 
very nearly connected with the family. They do not 
of course ait with the men, but are with the women <A 
the family. On this occasion they need not eat after 
the men have done, but can do so at the same time. 
At entertainments liquor is used by certain castes and 
some people make themselveB quite ill with it. After 
all have doue eating, they rise and waah their handa 
and mouths. The pattrees are collected by a man of 
the lowest caste and thrown away ; so are also the 
earthen muge if there have been any. 

With regard to the ravilities of intercourse, when 
two Hindoos see each other for the first time in the 
day, if both of them be Brahmins, they say to each 
other Namcuhkdr, or, / rapectfa^y talute you. If one 
of them be a Brahmin, and the other of another caste, 
the latter says firtt, Palawan Mahdraj, that is / (owA 
your feet or bow before you in reipeel, great Sir. The 
'eet are the lowest part of the body, and they aic 
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touched to show great humility and respect. When 
people perform this ceremony, they bow and first touch 
the feet and then their heads to shew that they reapect 
those feet above their heads. People veiy often actu- 
ally fall down at the feet of Brahmins and worship 
thorn and Brahmins stand sfill with the greatest 
eomplacenoy and receive the worship. But most 
generally when a man salutes a Brahmin he does 
not bow and touch his feet but only says Pdld- 
y !» S the other returns thia salirtation by saying Athir- 
bdd, — I bleti you ; or Jai ho, — may you be happy. If 
both persons belong to a different caste from that of 
the Brahmins', they say to each other Rdm,, Rdm,; 
this is the name of one of their principal gods, and 
a blessing to each other is implied in its repitilion. 
If they have met after a long time, each of them re- 
peats this name five or six times with an expression 
of great joy in their &ces. If they be very intimate 
fiiends and have been separated long, they embrace 
each other. 

Wlion a Hindoo goes to pay a visit to a friend, he i> 
received in the room which is at the entrance of the 
yard or court. Salutation being over, he is asked to 
Bit down and treated with the Hookah. Different 
things are then talked about, such as business, money, 
Gelds, relations, some quarrel, and so forth, and smok- 
ing is also an the tinae going en. If the visit be a ' 
formal one, and both parties belong to a higher caste 
and have education and some wealth — the visitor is 
presented with pdn (betel leaf), utter, cardamoms, and 
lemonade or some other cooling drink, if it be the 
hot season. The lUter is a very sweet smelling per- 
Fome : two or three drops of it -va put upon the 
handkerchief ot upon the coat. Gardamonra are taken 
into the month and chewed. If four or five persons 
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l» Bitting and eotne of them be TiBttcra, all of tbem 
do not speak at once ; one speaka at a time and die 
others hear. On other oooaeiona when there are eever- 
al uneducated nativee together and each m anzions to 
flay BOmething, almost all of them qieak out at once 
until sileno«d by some grave or eldn-ly person among 
them or by somebody else. Europeans hare obserred 
it and justly found fault vith it. 

There is lome hosptaltty among the Hindoos as neU 
sfi among all other nations. When a friend arrives at 
the house of a man om a traveller he is saluted with 
great warmth and reiterated questions are put coa- 
oeming bis own and his family's health. This doaei 
be ia wked to ranoke. Tobacco with fire is brought in 
ft little earthen thing by the man of the house and is 
given to tJte guest, who has his own hookah ; (here be 
is supposed to be of another caste). After smoking 
«nd talking about different thii^;s, such as abs«it re- 
lations and eo forth, the guest thinks of oookiog hn 
food. Ar he is of another caste, be cannot eat with 
4he fiimily ; the host gives him either trom bis houw 
«r from the market the necessary articles, wbidi aie, 
'flour, dil, salt, ghee, red pepper, and fiiel, Tunnwic, 
-garlic, and other stuffii are not used by traveHeis eo 
account of the ta-ouble of pounding and bniiaing 
them. If the guest has his own utensils he uses them 
• to cook in and eat out of, if not the host gets them fbr 
liinu If the host belong to one of the lowest oastea, and 
the guest to one of higher onea, he must not give him 
his own uten^ls, but jnust^et them from some neigfa- 
^bour, who is of a better caste. When there is a well 
in the court, the guest cooks his food in a verandah be- 
longing to the bouse of the host ; but when there is 
none, he goes outside to some well aiA cooks by it ; this 
ia for the sake of having water at hand ; he cennot uM 
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the water that the host has in his house. After dinner 
is over, the guest and host and other male members 
of the lattcr's family git together, and amoke and talk 
to a late .hour in the night. When they retire, the 
guest sleeps either in the public room, where men sit 
and visitors are received, or in a verandah. He leaves 
ill the morning, and is expected to do so. 

When a host has a guest that is of the same castd 
with him and of the same subdivision, water is on hia 
arrival given him to wash hia hands, feet, and face ; 
and eats with the family. He is also expected to leave 
in the morning. When a guest is a near i-elation of 
the host grea» attention ia paid him; every body in 
the house tries to make him comfortable ; water is soon 
brought for him to wash himself; he has constantly 
fi'esh charges of tobacco ; and regarding food women 
do for him all their best. However, the arrival of 
such a guest, if he be a somewhat elderly man occa- 
sions some inconvenience to the women of the family, 
and eapecially to those' whose husband are youugei- 
than the guest, because theycannot move about freely 
while ho is there. But when the guest is young, the 
women carry on many a joke with him. The arrival 
of gnesta who are distant relations is not desii-able to 
women ; partly because they may not bo able to 
move about freely ; and partly because they have the 
trouble of cooking for him if lie an'ive at an unseason- 
able hour ; b\it another caiise of great dissatisfaction 
ia that the family has to feed him while he atays 
there ; — women perhaps feel more in parting with 
things than men ; however, if the guest bs a distant 
relation, and not a partlcuhu' fiieud of the family, hia 
speedy departure is wished for by men aa well as by 
women. There is a saying on this point cuirent 
among people, — Da dm ii niahTndni, tiare dinli beimdni, 
h 
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vhioh means, a ffaett it eniilled to the rila of hoapilaliiy 
for tvm dayt ; if In remaim wUh hit holt the third day, j 
he M diehoneit. ' 

The salutation of women towards a male relation | 
coming from a distance is of a peculiar kind ; as soon ' 
as they see him, they throw their arms round his j 
waist, having the head too there, their body being i 
beut almost to a right angle ; after they thus take . 
hold of him, they pretend to weep for the pleasure of ' 
seeing him after such a long time ; they make a. noise , 
as if they were weeping and manage to get some teais 
out of their eyes ; but sometimes they really weep 
when they see eome near and dear rdation after a \ 
lapse of years. While the woman is weeping, the man i 
ia speaking consolatory words to her, and after three \ 
or four minutes, while speaking, gently relieves him- j 
self from her hold. | 

Wo will now speak of the costume of the Hindoos, ; 
and begin from the top. The' principal head-dress is | 
the pagret or turban. It ia a long, narrow, and tbin ! 
piece of muslin and is wound round the head with 
gi'eat neatness and art. Adjusting it thus takes atiout 
half an hour or somewhat less and is not wound daily ; ' 
thia would be too troublesome. AVinding it pretty 
tight and neat answers for a fortnight or even a moutli. 
It is the most respectful of all the pieces tliat a Hin- 
doo wears, and for a man to appear with decorum and 
respect in pubUc or before a superior in business 
absolutely necessaiy. A superior would take it as a 
great insult if his inferior were to go to him without » , 
turban or some piece of cloth like it, wound about his , 
head. 'Hie honor of a man is believed to consist iu 
the turban, and when in a quarrel or sciiffle a man's 
turban is thrown off his head it is said — hi* hotMr Aai 
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hien taken atvay, or that he has been groisly insulted. 
When a man bega a superior for a thing of great ini- 
portauce extremely hard he takes off his turban and lays 
it at hj^ feet ; this denotes great humility. People have 
turbans dyed of different coloiira. There is a cXaea of 
men who adjv.st turbans for the head in a much neater, 
handsomer, and compacter way ; and those who attend 
courts and have much to do with Europeans generally 
get them adjusted by these men. Such a turban does 
not get loose by frequent use ; but can be used for 
months, if the man only manages to keep it clean. 
The turban adjuster uses a needle and a little thread 
in the arrangement of the turban, but in such a way 
that the thread cannot be observed. His chai'ge for 
this piece of work is never leas than two annas and 
seldom more than eight, unless it be for a prince and 
Buch other great men in which there is a good deal of 
silver and gold lace used. A Turban is one of the 
presents that a servant gets from his maater, or a 
relation from another relation. A person that receives 
a turban aa a present sets more value upon it than 
he would upon money were it even thrice ita worth. 
A, fine muslin pagree costs about two rupees. 

Another piece for the head is the fopee or oap ; it ia 
a very light and round thing made of different stufEs, 
and just large enough to cover the crown of the 
head. It is worn by boys and those men who have no 
turbans ; and it is worn at home by those men too 
who use turhana when out. Young men proud of 
their youth and health and inclined to be vicious wear 
it on one side of their heads and generally of thin at- 
tractive stuffs. This is however peculiar to Mohome- 
dans. People who use neither caps nor turbans tie 
round their head a piece of cloth about two or three 
yards long. Such a piece is mostly used by country- 



men, and ia called aTtgauehhd, and when round the 
head, viooraithd, from vioor, which means head. 

The neit piece is tho Ang& or coat. It has long 
nud loose eleeves, and skirts all around which reaeli , 
down to the knees ; it has no buttons, but strings ; | 
Bome have four and others six. The European coat 
ii generally left unbuttoned ; but the striugij of the 
Hindoo coat are alwavs fastened. The former opens 
ill front ; but the latter on the right side of tlje 
chest. The Mohomedan coat opens on the left, and 
this is enough to shew whether a peraoo is a Hindoo 
or a Mohomedan without his sayiu;; so. Coats are 
made of different stufis. In the hot season wliite ones 
nre universally used ; but in the cold they arc made 
of varioua sorts of chintz and are lined and also stuff- 
ed with cotton. A muslin coat Inay cost from half a 
i-upee to five, and a warm one from one to twontv. 
On account of the climate two or three pieces are not 
generally wora one over the other ; one piece is quite 
Bufficient ; however, some persons, though verj' few, 
wear under the coat another piece called the tainai 
Xhe only difference between a coat and a mvnai is, 
that the latter has no skirts ; — it may be called a 
jacket. It is a much more convenient thing to tJie 
working classes by whom it is almost universally wora 
instead of the long coat. In summer tho mhiai is 
made of various sorts of linen, and in winter of different 
kinds of chintz with lining and cotton. Besides these 
two, there is still anotlier piece for theljody worn only 
by some people and called the fatooes ; this differs 
from a mirzai in having no sleeves ; it may be called a 
a leaistmat. 

Another piece of a Hindoo's dress is the dJiattt ; it 
place of pantaloons or trowsers. It is a 
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peicB of Cotton cloth about five or six yards long and 
more than a yard broad. They wear it round fncir 
person pretty tight, aud the higlier claaaes not without 
a degree of grace. It extends from the waiet to tlie 
knees and that of the higher clasaea much lower. 
When they purchase a dhj^tee from a weaver, tliey 
give it to a fuller to bleach it. After this they do not 
get it waahed by a dhobee (waaherman), but clean it 
themselves. After it is bleached they dye it with a 
kindof reddish earth to prevent its appearing much 
Boiled when worn. In foi-mer times only the higher 
classea used to dye with this earth, but now under tlie 
British Rule Bome sweepers also, who are with Euro- 
peans, do so and the former after complain of this : 
they belioTe the sweepers ai'e holding their heads now 
too high. Those Hindoos who work in Courts and 
other Government OiBces as assistants in administering 
Ju ;tice, i nd is writers, have adopted the Mohomedan 
custom of wearing trousers while at work ; but at liome 
they nse the dhotee. Some Banijas or merchants and 
a few others also wear loose or tight trousei-s of linen 
or chintz when out ; but at home use the dluitee. 

Another thing is the kamarband or girdle, a piece 
about three or four j-ards long and half broad, tied 
round the waist for the sake of activity and a degree 
of strength. It is iu sonie respects for the same pur- 
pose as the belt of Europeans. When a man wants 
to work very hard or walli very fast he generally wrspa 
this piece round his waist pretty tight ; hence the ex- 
pression kamar bdndkni (to girdle) means to address 
one's self resolutely to do a thing. It is absolutely 
necessary to be round the waist when a Hindoo would 
appear in full dress, Kamarbandt are often dyed of , 
various colours. When a master wishes to make his ser- 
vant a fine present, he generally gives him the princi- 

L 1 
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pill pieces of dress that we have mentioned ; namely 
H twrhan, a coat, a dhotee (or a puir of trousers), and 
a kamarbaud ; and they are highly valued. The 
aaj-ing among people to whom such presents are made 
is, that they vahie a present of clothes more than a 
present of money, because the latter would be used 
up soon, but the former would be kept long and tiio 
donor remembered with gratitude. There is of course 
truth in this. 

Last of all come the Bhoes. They are made by one 
of the lowe§t classes, and are of various kinds and 
different values. The kind that is worn by poor 
countrymen is very coarse and costs about a shilling 
a pair ; but is strong and wilt last several mouths. 
Those worn by the educated classes living in cities are 
of different colours, as red, green, yellow, Ac, and are 
light and handsome ; the top of some of them is in- 
terwoven with silver and gold thread, aud the upper 
part of some is made of wolleu cloth of red, green, or 
yellow coloiu-. A shoe is an unholy thing, and to be 
beaten with a shoe is one of the greatest indignities 
that could befal a Hindoo. In quarrels and eli^^ht 
affi-ays people of the lower classes often beat each 
other with this unholy thing. 

There is a kind of wooden shoes used by some 
people in the rainy season when the streets are full 
of water and mud, and leather shoes are not of mucli 
service. The upper part of these shoes consist of 
leather straps, with which they are attached to the 
feet. The wooden shoes used by religious Brahmins 
have no leather straps. These shoes are used by sucb 
Brahmins after bathing and before worship in all sea- 
sons. Leather is unholy ; and if this article were to 
coiue in contact with their bodies after bathiug, they 
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would be polludcd, aad pooja could not be performod ; 
they use these wooden shoea therefore without leather, 
TTiere is a little wooden piu with a i-ound head in the 
front part of the shoe ; the foot keeps hold of the 
shoe with its two biggest toea, keeping the pin between 
Ihem. People walk pretty fast with these shoes 
and suflFer no inconyenieEce. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Social Intebcoursb, — Costinubd. 

Practice of Medicine— Deoiflion of cases bj arbitration — 
DtrerHianB ami Amuaementa. 

The practice of medicine among the Hindoos ia very 
poor, and superstition has a great deal to do with it, 
Most of the works that treat of this subject are in 
Sanscrit and are believed to be inspired, and form 
therefore a part of their sacred Scriptures. Such be- 
ing the case, improvement in the art is never ilreamt 
of, and this is the reason that their practice is the 
same that it was thousands of years ago. They do 
not possess the least knowledge of physiology and 
siu-gery. A few books on the healing art are in Hiu- 
dee, the common language of the Hindoos of Northern 
India, and some people that belong to castes lower 
than that of the Brahmins study these books and 
practise the art. It must be copfeaaed that sometimes 
very wonderful cures are performed by them. Diseases 
that have baffied all the skiU of regularly educated 
Europ«in phyaiciana have yielded to the treatment of 
these self-constituted doctors. Some them practise 
the art through mere benevolence and do not chai-ge 
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their patients for tlieir trouble ; but on the contrary 
often give tliem medicine gratis when they have it 
ready by them. Once a native cured a European of 
im aathma of three or four years standing by, giving 
him a few black sweet pijls. Tlie latter begged him 
to take something og a reward for this astonisiiing 
euro, but the man wuuld not Usten to such a thing, 
nor would he tell of what ingredients the medicine 
waa composed. After this cure ihe European enjojed 
good health for about twenty five years. The astluua 
however returned a few months before bis death, 
which was perhaps from debility of conBtitution as he 
was quite an old man, and the saying ia common, thut 
old age is the rendeBvous of diseases. Old age, asth- 
ma, aud other diteattt at last carried him olf. When 
the native first offered to cure the European, he laugh- 
ed at him ; but soon experienced the benefit of a trial. 
Opthalmia is common in the country, and native phy- 
sicians as well as old women and some others kuon 
some very good medicines for this complaint. In or- 
dinary caaes these answer much better than the prea- 
criptiona of European physicians. When a medicine 
is particularly efBcious for a serious complaint, thee 
do not like to tell of what it ia composed and how it 
ia niade ; they believe it loses its efficacy if its ingre- 
dients aud the mode of its preparatiuu are made 
public. 

The Hindoo way of treating is called misrdnee, and 
the Mohomedan manner, yundnee. There are some 
Hindoos of the higher castes, who after iiaving studied 
the art in Persian and a little in Arabic, practise ac- 
cording to the Mohomedan way. They are called Ba- 
keemt or Tabe^. Those who treat according to the 
Hindoo mode are called Baidki. There is a vast dif- 
"ereoce between the two systems. The Mohomedan 
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medicinea are generally cooling ; and tlic Hiudoo 
modtly of a lieating nature. In botli, patients bave 
to take prettj large doses to be benefited. 

Most of those pbj-aicians who depend for tlvjii- liv- 
ing on the art find it a sorry profession, as they do not 
in general meet with a fair re'mimci'ation. When they 
are called to see a patient, they cannot settle before 
hand what they will take for their trouble as thia 
would be extremely impolite. When the patient i-e- 
covera he gives them a trifle. Some patients, who 
call at physician's honses for aid, give them nothing. 
Physicians complain that they always avoid appearing 
before themj lest they should be reminded of the 
obligation. This dislionest treatment has tended to 
make physicians mean and led them to unfair ways of 
remunerating tbeiuselves. Sometimes when a physi- 
cian goes to see a rich patient, he happens to cast his 
eyes on some pretty thing that may be about him, 
as for instance, a hookah, or a pretty rug, or some auoh 
thing. " Oh ! this is a beautiful thing", says he, 
" where did you get it V " I got it from such a place 
or such a man," replies the patient. " I should like 
to have one myself," rejoins the physician. "You 
can take this one if it suit you ;" says the patient 
through mere politfiness, not meaning that he should 
really take it, " Oh, you will bo put to inconvenience 
by parting witb it," Bays the Baidh or Hakeem, really 
glad in his heart at the offer, " Oh ! no," says the 
patient agiun through courtesy. On this the physician 
not willing to lose such an opportunity calls out to his 
servant, who is always with him, to take it up. Tliose 
who practise, according to the Mohomedan way write 
their prescriptions in Persian, and the Baidlis write 
in Hindee. These prescriptions are taken to thi.iso 
who sell ingredients for medicines. Mohomedans 
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who Boll ttie^e drugs and iagrtdieuts are called 
Atidrt ; they also aell roee water and various 
Borts of juices. Hindoos who deal in theae article 
are called Pan&dreee ; besides these ingredients they 
sell all sorts of spices, such as ciimainun, clorej, 
cardamoms, allspice, nutmegs, d-c. These attnre 
and pananrces know the names of all those tluDj^ 
that are used for medicine aud which are known to the 
most skillful phjaiciaiis themselves. These drugs, ic, 
amount to several hundreds and are brought from 
every part of the vast country of India, and also from 
neighbouring lands, such as Arabia, Persia, and so 
forth. They have the same things of different quali- 
ties aud frequently give inferior stuffs, unless the puT- 
uhaser or physician has a good knowledge of tbem , 
himself The trade of these men aa well as the pro- 
fession of physicians flourishes most in a time of gene- | 
ral sickness, especially if it be long continued Drug- i 
gists are particularly exorbitant then, and many phy- 
sicians arc believed to be desirous of protracting tbdi 
ricli patients' illness as long as they conveniently can. 
Medicines that are simple in their preparation ore pre- 
pared by the patients themselves ; such in genend ok 
the medicines of the poorer classes. The medicines of < 
the rich, which of course require a good deal of nicety, 
are prepared by the physicians ; and in such cases in . 
the place of one rupee they charge five or six, beaidw | 
the remuneration that they expect. 

Native physicians see their patients particularly ia I 
the morning to know their real state. When a person 
is taken with fever, they do not like to give medicine 
for its removal till it has risen as high as it can. i 
and then hroiight down ; if it be checked before hand ' 
it will ti-ouble longer and be very difBcult to shake ofl. 
Allowing the fever to run its length they call paknd or 
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getting into full force. Starvation (Langkan) is one 
of^heir common means of curing their patients in 
caees of ferer. Sick people are alvrajs fed on the soup 
of the Tnomtg-ddl a.\i.A.khiehree (a dish of rice and dill, mix- 
ed before cooking) ; and for some time after their re- 
covery, besidoa kkichree, they have to live only on tliiB 
dil and one or two thin cakes of wheat fl^ur. 

When a sick person is believed to be past recovery 
and is poBsessed of means he desires that some alms 
should be given to the Brahmins and the poor in his 
name. Those who possess riches and have their hearts 
ardently set on them, have them brought before them, 
gaze on them eagerly, and take their last leave of 
them with extreme pain and son'ow. 

The trial of cases by Panchdyai or arbitration is 
quitecommon among the Hindoos. Whsnanything is 
to be decided, a few friends of the party orparties con- 
cerned in the case meet together, and hear and investi- 
gate the matter and try to do justice. The lowest 
classes are very noisy on such ooctwions ; they always 
got a great quantity of liquor, and when it is drunk 
and heats them, the greatest disorder, as far as vocif- 
eration is concerned, prevails in the Panchiiyat, which 
is held in a house, under a tree, or in the open air, 
The liquor ia not however taken to excess before they 
have got through a good part of the case ; and the 
decision is almost always in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice. The higher and the middle classes 
conduct these courts quite respectfully and decently. 
Among the lowest classes the offending party is 
punished in different ways : sometimes he is thi-ashcd 
with whips or beaten with a shoe ; at others ho is 
Sued ; (the fine being used to buy liquor or sweet- 
meats for the members of the arbitration ;) sometimes 
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he is eicommunicftted, wliiuli is called "hookah 
pihicc bund," that is, hia smoking and drinking w»ter 
with Ilia brethren is stopped. More aerious eases that 
ftft'ett the publio welfai-e are brouglit before the Magis- 
trate. Judges and Magiatrates often get native juries 
to help thom in the deciaion of coaea ; and they some- 
tiuica advise people to settle their quarrela by aibitra- 



With i-cgai-d to diversions and amuseneuts (be 
Hiudoiia arc not behind any natiou on the cuth on 
tliia point. .There are vaiioiis aavs m which theypa s 
their leisure honrs. Emvpeans haic tm itten on this 
suhject, and we will theix'fore deswibe very briefly. 

Tlicre is a lai^ class oi jugglers all over the coun- 
try, s(iu;e of whoae trieka and deceptions are must 
aatoiiishii;g. Tliey swallow avrords, pretend to swallc* 
fire, and liundlc red hot burning chains, and also pre- 
tend to produce a small maugoe tree from a seed in the 
course of an hour or two. A friend of the Author's 
once saw a man of this class wlio pretended to take 
off his head. He offered to shew us the same ; (this 
friend is a heathen and has often had i-eligions discus- 
sions with us, and meant to astouisli ua if we could 
not find ont the triek) ; we said, we would see this 
feat on condition that lie would allow us to buiy bis 
head after it was taken off ; to tliis, he tho\ight, tJie 
man would not agree. Some of them, who are called 
nuts, among other feats dance on i-opes ; walk on the 
same with the poiuta of horaa, — the bonis tied to their 
feet ; run up poles thirty or forty feet high and there 
lie on their backs ; slide on ropea with their heads, — 
their feet being high in the air ; leap a few feet over 
high camels from the ground ; walk fast on their toea 
over a sheet stretched out at the four comers, without 
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ktting the weight of their bodies fall on the sheet 
and tear it ; and throw up three iron spikea (with 
wooden handles) high in the air, lie down instantly on 
their backs, and receive the descending spikes {the 
iron part downward) about their thighs — one between 
the thighs and the other two on each side without 
hurting themselves ; the spikes strike into the ground, 
etauding slight. 

There is a class of men who act as buffoons (BliAndt) 
and are called on certain oocaaions. Their perform- 
ances are amusing and entertaining ; but sometimes 
Terj gross and indecent. 

Women also go about in certain eshibitiona. Some 
of them raise large weights with their eyelids, bring 
out scores of yardi of thread and cotton of different 
colours, uaenfcangled, from within a lump of cow dung ; 
and practise a good many other tricks. The yoimgest 
and handsomest of these women is called the Fo(^ 
matte, she is the principal person in the exhibition. 
There are some women who take liold of naked swords 
with their mouths, a.nd tie little bells in different parts 
of their bodies, such as the elbows, knees, shoulders, 
and ao forth, and also have two attiiched to their 
palms, and strike the beUs in the different parts of 
the body with those in their hands with great rapidity 
without cutting thrir arms by the naked sword across 
their mouths ; tlit arms work above as tiretl at below tlit 
tword in every direction with gi-eat rapidity, and the 
head also of course with the mouth and the sword is 
constantly turning this way and that ; yet they become 
so expert in this practice that the arms do not even 
touch the Bword. 

People have also exhibition of puppets performed 
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at night The puppeta are gulj drrased and brought 
from behind the scene by meana of wire. The firat 
few puppets that are brougLt out are servants of tJia 
great Akbar, Eniperor of India. They are Bweepera, 
ko., and come to prepare the place for a public audi- 
ence ; then come all the principal Nawdbs and B^ijahs 
of the country that were his cotemporaries and de- 
puties ; after which the great Emperor himself makes 
bis appearance on an elephant. After the arrival a! 
the Emperor, a dancing girl (puppet) is brought out, 
dances for some time in the fashion of the native dan- 
cing girla When this is over a good many other pup- 
pets are produced on the stage, such as a Baniya with 
his bundle and a thief to steal it ; a washerman, wash- 
ing clothes in a river and a crocodile puIUng him 
away, &e. l^e man behind the scene or curtain makes 
awhistli]ignoise, which represents the puppets talking; 
there is always a man in front of the scene, who ex- 
plains what is going on, and every now and then also 
speaks for the puppets. He sings and plays on 
an instrument too to divert the attention of the spec- 
tators while a puppet is preparing to come out, and al- 
so to prolong the performance. After the puppet ei- 
hibition is over one or two men generally dress them- 
selves in the European manner as a gentleman and a 
lady and dance as Europeans do, and the former apea 
them in walking, talking Hindoost^uee in their peculi- 
ar way, <tc. This is very droll and the whole quite 
amusing when performed well. The exhil i!ion takes 
about three hours, and these people are paid from eight 
annaa to two or three rupees per performance. The 
former sum is given by the poorer classes (md the lat- 
tei- by native and European gentlemen. 

Animals also come in to aiford the Hindoos amuse- 
ment. They take great delight in witnessing the fight- 
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tag of oocks, qusiila, rams, Bud Idle, (a epeciea of red- 
Weasts). Some also go about with bears and mon- 
kejB. When there are two beara, both of them 
wrestle with each other ; but when there ie only 
one, the man wrestles with the bear, thoi^h he never 
provokes the beast beyond a certain degree, and always 
ia«tenda or allows himself to be thrown down. The 
nonkeys are in pairs, and represent a discontented 
wife and an unhappy husband, — and the male monkey 
also a beau, a man just setting out in search of a si- 
tnation, &c. He also plays on the kkanjree (an instru- 
ment like one end of a small drum) with a peculiar and 
knowing motion of body, face and eyes, while playing- 
'^ke channerB also go about with snakes in their baskets. 

Horsemanship, marksmanship, swordsmanship, and 
wrestling aro also some of the ways by which they 
diveit themselves. We need not speak particularly of 
each. A swordsman fpatubdzj keeps a shield in his 
left hand to defend himself. Native princes generally 
keep wiestlera in their service for their amusement, 
and some of them are indeed possessed of great phys- 
ical power. The game of cfn^as, of which the Hindoos 
ire said to be the inventors, forms one of their ai 
menta, and so does gambliug. 1'he latter is almost 
universal in the festival of Lamps spoken of before. 
They always recrealie themaclves also with aongo — the 
great and engrossing siibjct.'t of which is Love, and thai 
mostly between the husband and the m/e. The apeaki 
in these song^ is almost always the wife, though the 
Biager ia the husband. At uight when the duties of 
the day are over before and alter the night meal they ■ 
sing and pUy on the khanjree, the inatrumeut just 
mentioned, and also tell stories. 

But the greatest source of amusement and divenioB 
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fo a Hindoo are the dancing girls. Tiiey liare them 
at veddiug8 and oti must of tlieir principal liolidajB. 
These daueing girls are of course of au itTegular couree 
of life, 03 no rc^jicutahle women would appear thui 
before the public. They are all good looking and sonw 
of tlictn ai'e possessed of extraordinary beauty. Dtm- 
cing gh-k are paid according to the circunistanceB of 
the uiaii who hires them and the celebrity in the 
neighbourhood or the country of the girl. This celeb- 
rity lias reference to her beauty, fine Toice, and move- 
ments ill dancing. Native princes have this amuse- 
ment almost daily. Smae of the Hindoos as well as 
Mohomedans to acquire greater celebrity nialse them 
dance on extensive tables borne on the shouldere of 
bfarers or people of the caste called kahdrs. These girla 
sing also while dancing, and their songs are accompa- 
nied by musical instruments — they being always attend- 
ed by musicians. As we cannot describe these danc- 
ing girls and their naiitch (dancing) so well as some 
European Authors, who have written on the subject, 
have done, we give one or two extracts from them. — 
" The dancing girls who perform at private entertain- 
ments adopt their movements to the taste and charac- 
ter of those before whom they exhibit. Here, as in 
public, they are accompanied by musicians playing on 
instruments resembling the violin and guitar. Tbeir 
dances require great attention from the dancers feet 
lining hung with small bells, which act in concert witb 
the music. Two girls usually perform at the same 
time ; their steps are not so mazy and active as oure, 
but much more interesting ; aa the song, the music, 
and the motions of the dance combine to express love, 
hope, jealousy, despair, and the passions so well known 
to lovers, and very easy to be understood by those who 
are ignorant of other languages." * "In the East the 
• The Library of Entertaining Knowledge. — The HJndooa. Vol. 
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•cknovledged object in view being to inflame the pas- 
siooa, they (the dancing girls) proceed directly, and by 
the most o'bvious means to this end. The whole drama 
of love is represented. The dancer, discarding as 
unworthy of her art, the husk of passion, commenoea 
a series of attitudes and gestures, sometimes highly 
indelicate, and always too gross to be pleasiug to a 
refined taste. She is the very personification of wan- 
ton delight, and as she follows with impassioned eager- 
ness the inflaming march of the music, suiting her 
indecorous postures to the suggestions of the notes, 
her whole frame quivers with desire, her eyes sparkle, 
her voice falters, and she exhibits every symptom of 
intense passion." * This last description is true to 
the life and no better could be given. The following 
description will answer for their dress and appearance. 
" Perfumes, elegant and attractive attire, particularly 
of the head, sweet scented flowers, intertwined with 
exquisite art about their beautiful hair multitudes of 
ornamental trinkets, adapted with infinite taste to the 
diflerent parts of the. body, a graceful carriage and 
measured step, indicatiug luxurious delight ; such are 
the allurements and charms which these enchanting 
sireoa display to accomplish their seductive designs", 
" Mr. Cruso, who witnessed their performauce at 
Khiinpoor, speaks of a set of young dancing girls 
from Cashmere, of such surpaasing beauty, grace, and 
elegant accomplishments that he despaired of being 
able to convey by words any tolerable idea of 
t'lem." t 

IL p. SI, quoted from Biahop Heb«r. 

* Liibraiy of EDtertAining Knowledge. — Tho Hindoo*. Vol. 11. 
f. 90. quoted from Dubois' DtjecriptioD fto, 

t Ibid — P. 96, quoted from Dubois and " Oriental 
Memoira." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Hindoo Women. 

Deaire for roila ieaue— Destruction of female children— Eariy 
miiTiage— Education, of girU — Character of Hindoo women — 
Dreaa —Ornaments — Beauty. 

Among the Hindoos there is a great desire for male 
children for the following reasons : — iu the first place, 
they espcct tliem to perpetuate their names ; secondly, 
they liope to be supported by them in old age ; and 
liwtly they are pleased with the thought that there 
will be an incroaae cf their nearer relatiooa or of those 
who will be under their immediate paternal govem- 
nient. For these reasons that man is considered yffty 
highly favoured who has only boys in hie fiunily- 
Thusc objects are not accomplished by female children ) 
they have consequently no desire for daughters and 
girls are not valued like boys. A girl after being mar- 
ried and made over to her husband has no important 
connection with her father, but according to divine 
command becomes one with her husband and his femi' 
ly, and the children that she bears perpetuate the. 
name of ^r husband and not of her father. The 
saying is common among the Hindoos that a daughter 
is pardt ghar icee, tliat is, she belongs, even wliile living 
in her fatlier's famiiy, to the family of another persoa 
Again, a Hindoo expects no support from a daughter ; 
in the first place, she may have no means to help him, 
<ir may not be allowed to do so by her husband - and 
i the nest, even if she be ahle, the father, among the 
bigher and middle classes, will not accept any support 
from her ; this is contrary to the Hindoo notion of 
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propriety. If the father goes to the house of a mar- 
ried daughter even as a traTeller, he will not eat any 
thing that belonga to her, but will get articles from 
the market at his own eipense and cook for himself. 
He will not receive auy thing from a daugliter because 
she is a " weaker vessel." 

Rrtjpoots or people of the warriors' caste have a 
great dislike to female issue and have been in the habit 
of killing their daughters some way or other at the 
time of their birth. The reason why these Rnjpoots 
do not like to have female children is that according' 
to their peculiar custom they have to be at a groat 
expense in marrying their daughters ; the pow^st must 
expend hundreds and the wealthiest thousands of ru- 
pees. The former never eipect to be able to marry 
them on account of their poverty, and the latter 
would rather destroy their daughters than part with 
their wealth. • 

Speaking of the Hindoo doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. A European Writer says, "he," (that 
is, the Kuropean in India,) "sees in Rijasthitn, a fa- 
ther smother his own daughter, in the hope that she 
will soon return to the earth, in a happier male form. 
Yet the father's heart does not beat less warmly in 
India than in Europe, "t We do by no means believe 
that these Rajpoots are so good as this Writer thinks 
them to be. The true reason is the one that we have 
mentioned, namely, the dreaded expense. Aa for the 
liHppiness of the next birth, the Hindoos have no de- 

• The British Government has done ita bsat to put a stop to 
thU atrocious pmctice, and no Rajpoot can now kill his infant 
daughter wiUi impuaity.-~tbat is when the crime' ia proved 
itgainat him. 

+ Count M. Bjomrtjerna'B Tlieogooy of tlie Hindoos p. W. 
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finite notion, if any at all, about the transmigr&tioa Hi 
the souls of Uttle children. Again we have ao &tith 
in the aasertion, that, " the father's heart does not 
beat leas warmly in India than in Europe." The heart 
of those Rdjpoott who smother their daughters beats mu<ft 
ItH viarmly, nay very coldly. They anlother their 
daughters not to make ^hem happier in a supposed 
next birth, but to get rid of them. They treat their 
new bora female infants as lumps of clay, nay as in- 
jurious little things, and prove themselves as hatd- 
hearted as infernal spirits. We are told by a higher 
authority that it is possible for people to be " without 
natural affection" and we in India know this also by 
observation. 

But all the other castes in evei-y part of the coun- 
try take care of their daughters and bring Ibem up 
with the same degree of temporal comfort (mental edu- 
cation excepted) with which they bring up their sons. 
They even go further and give them better clothing 
and more jewels ; and as long as a girl is a virgiu, she 
is, in a measure, considered a sacred being. And 
though they believe their daughters destined to be 
connected to, and to hve with other families', and do not 
expect any help from them, yet they love them. * 
The Hindoos believe that woman is made only for 
mtarioffe and thus almost from the very time that 3 
girl is born they begin to think of her weddii^ ; in tJiis 
they think her chief happiness conaiats, and from the 
time that a girl geta five or six years old they begin 
to make themselves very anxious about her nuptials. 
As she growa up, talks, and underatands a little about 
things, her ears are constantly aasailed with the talk 

* Wa must however say that poor Brabimiis and otherB, lAo 
hare to paj a certajn Bum at the marriage of their daughten »f 
not MTTj wh«D thair daughtera die before the; are nuuiied. 
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of marriage. Conatantly hearing of her own icedding 
and tliat of other children about her, her mind La full 
of this subject ; elie is elated with the idea of being 
married soon ; and by liearing so muuii apokcn of it, 
naturally tliinka it is a state of the greatest happiness, 
and that there is no happiness but in it. A love for 
fine, dyed, and attractive raiment and jewels, ia instill- 
ed into licr mind at an early age, and her heart ex- 
pands with joy when she finds herself t 
attractive garment of deep red or rose, ( 
her body and especially on all her toes, which are a 
kind of very small bells and tinkle as she walks. The 
sight of her dyed dress and tho tinkling of her bells 
make her believe that she is at the summit of happiness. 

The chief education of a girl consists in learning to 
dress those dishes that are common among the 
Hindoos ; rough needle work ; behaving seemly in 
company ; playing on the drum ; learning some songs 
sung by women ; and sometimes also dancing. Wo- 
men of good character do not dance before men nor 
in public ; they learn to dance for their own amuse- 
ment, and do so at home among themselves, unobserved 
even by men oftheir own families ; the same also with 
regard to playing on the drum. They will sing 
before men ; but when they do so there are 
several of them together. A girl learns all these 
things while with her parents, and does not acquire 
them by oral instruction, but by tho example of the 
women of her family and of her neighbourhood. By 
the time she is grown up and ready to be removed to 
her husband's family, she is generally an adept in 
these things and takes an active part in all the plea- 
sure parties tiiat come across h'er in new hjme, that 
is, parties composed of her near female relations. 
Though married at an early age (sometimes so early as 
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five or oix year old) a girl is not resaoved to her hus- 
band's fttmily at her marriage ; she is allowed to remaiD 
with her parentti i.ntil aho is of age. The time at 
which she is to be removed to her huHbaud'a home i« 
fixed by the pareuts of the couple, and at this time the 
youDg mangoes with some friends to his bride'a lioma 
and brings her witb him. When a girl ia takeu to her 
husi^and'a family she is generally thiiteen or fourteeo 
years old. This removal is called gauita. Parents, 
especially those of the girl, are very aaxioim to have 
the gauiia when a girl eutew in her («m». People of 
the higher and wealthier classes have the gauna earlier, 
ard in such uises a Hindoo girl is bometimes a mother 
at foiuteen. Though a wife and a mother at this age, 
she keeps about her a degree of baMhfuIncBS for some 
years following ; this is tlie case especially among the 
higher and wealthier classes. When in ccmpany eIm 
always keeps her face veiled. Iicttiug her lace t« he 
ever seen by men, excej.t Ler husband when she it 
alone with him, ia utterly out of the question ; butsb* 
will veil herself even in the presence of women with 
whom she is not familiar. If she has a child, ehe viU 
takethenecessarycareofit, but will not fondle it intiw 
presence of the elder women of her &mily. Tim 
bashfUluess in a bride and a young wife ia a very im- 
portant thing among the Hindoos; it is part of the 
education she has received while with her pareuta ; 
- and the want of it proves her shamelesii and coarse, ^d 
brings a disgrace upon her parents as having neglected 
to teach her maauera. 

Among the Hindoos a girl receivea no mental edu- 
cation ; she is not taught to read and write, becauw 
according to them this is uuuecejsary for her. All 
that they think necessary for a girl is to be able to 
attend to the kitchen and manage her houaehold affiiin 
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with prudence and discretion. They have no idea 
tlutt Dftturall; women have as good mindn as men, and 
that these minds require cultivation. We have heard 
of a certain respectable young man being much 
laughed at his friends for hia having had the boldnest 
to t«ach his wife to read and write. In the day time 
he and his wife could not be by themselres. They 
used to meet at night in their room after dinner. At 
this time he had the boldness to teach his wife to read 
and write Hindee, their mother tongue. The hour 
at which the Hindoos get through their afternoon 
meal is aeldora before eleven ; the women finish theira 
between this hour and twelve ; so it must have been 
pretty late when they met in their room, tired and 
heavy with sleep. Such being the case, the young 
man and bis wife both deserved credit ; the former for 
being willing to teach, and the latter for her desire to 
learn. In a few days, the wife was able to read and 
write her language ; for some time the thing was not 
known ; Imt afterwards it came out, and then all 
their friends, both men and women, made a laughing 
stock of them ; — " What ! for a woman to read and 
write" ! " What a most foolish thing" I " What's 
the use of it" ! ic. All their friends and relations 
came to know of it, and all had something to sniy at 
their expense. 

Having no mental education, the minds of the mass 
of the Hindoo women are eitremely simple. Almost 
all their thoi:^hts are confined to things that imme- 
diately concern them, such as food, clothing, jewels 
and ornaments, husbands, children, weddings, relations, 
acquaintances, neighbours, fields, trade, and so forth. 
When two or three of them meet, their talk always 
consists of these things, but especially of the first five 
or six. They are very talkative all over the country ; 
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ten meu, being tt^ether, can keep silcDt for hours, bati 
two women cannot ; and the more women the more talk- 
A great part of their conversation ia about their own 
uid their female friends' and neighbours' private cir- 
cumstances Huch as an expected increase of family Ac, 

Many of them have a disposition to backbite and 
quarrel ; there is however more of this in the lower 
classes. Tliey speak very loud when they quarrel and 
abuse each other with most horrid names. Whea a 
women abuses uuother women, she wishes that she 
may become a widow, that is, helpless ; — that her 
children miiy die, &c. And when she curses a man, 
she wislies or rather eipresses the curse by saying that 
his beaid and whiskers may be buiiit up (diirhee j»'r,) 
&c. Some of them, who are CKceediugly ill natured, 
will coiitinue to quarrel and call names for Iwure to- 
gether. 

With regard to chastity, Hindoo women possess this 
quality in a high degree. Aa far aa a sensi of honour 
is concerned aome of them prove themselves to he not 
a bit inferior to the colebrated Lucretia when they 
happen to be placed in similar cireumstances. This 
is much in their favour when we remember the religinn 
they profess. Wo cannot of course expect all Hindoo 
women to be chaste, and some of them ate bad also. 
Before the British took possession of the country, an 
unfaithful wife used to be killed by her husband ; 
sometimes when she was not killed, her nose was cut 
off and she was turned out. The husband was not 
piinished for cither of these act* by the law of (he 
land. A Hindoo under the British Govemmeut is 
not allowed to kill his wife or cut -off her nose, but 
unfaithful wives are often killed by their husbands- 
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k spite of the law, and IiusbandB at last suffer 
death for this crime, if they are caught and 
Hbe act is proved against them. Young women 
■unied to old men oftener prove unfaithful. One of 
tiw Hindoo books says ; — " As a woman, who is not 
vith her husband, takes no pleasure in moou-ehine, 
•or one who has been hurt by the aun, in the heat 
«f the sun, ao a young wife takes no delight in as old 
kusband." Among the higher classes, and espedally 
among Brahmins, girls are often married to old men 
&r the sake of caste. Sometimes boys are not found 
fDitable to girls according to their rules of caste aud 
of Astrology ; such girls have to wait long, and at last 
bave to be given to such old men, or at least to those, 
1^ have passed the meridian of life, as are consider- 
ed anawoRible to those rules. The poor giris have no 
etioice and must take these men as their husbands. 
Keeping a girl unmarried would be a lasting dbgraco 
to the parents. 

A fall dress of women of upper India is one of the 
most decent, becoming, and graceful of female habits 
ia the world. We cannot say this of the female dress 
of every part of India ; for instance, the dress of the 
vomen of Bengal is very indecent and unbecoming. 
The dress of a women of upper India consists of throe 
or four pieces, and gracefully conceals evety part of 
her body. A large sheet goes over the other pieces, 
covers her body, neck, head, and face too whenever 
iieceBsary. This piece or sheet reaches half way down 
her petticoat in the front, but still tower behind. A 
woman can never go out of her room without this 
piece of linen ; during the day she must not be seen 
even by her husband without it. With other parts of 
her body (which are covered by other pieces bcaidoa) 
Bhc must always have her bosom, her neck, and her 
N 
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head well covered ; exposing any of tbem is gross in 
deooy and great Bhamelessness. In eome places tif 
Northern India, women, inatead of the petticoat and 
the sheet use a long and broad piece of linen, half of 
vhioh serves them as a petticoat, and the other half 
as a sheet. This is, however, laid aside on extraordi- 
toiry occasions for the full and more respectable dresa 
just Ai^qtioiied. 

Hindoo women wear no shoes and simply because 
they cainnot, on account of the little bells that art 
attached to their toes. They could perhape use vei; 
large shoes notwithstanding the bells ; but then the 
hells would not sound, and thus wearing them (the 
l«lle) would be of no use. They would rather go bare 
foot than have no tinkling about their toes. To see a 
native lady in full dress, but without shoes, would 
seem barbarous to a foreigner from a Christian coun- 
try just fresh from his native land ; but to us, native^ 
there appears nothing unbecoming in this ; and he- 
mdes her dress comes down so low, that the feet are 
seldom observed ; and if observed now and then, the; 
do not look quite so bare on account of the rings 
round the ankles and the bells about the toes ; nt 
least it appcara so to us natives. However, as far as 
comfort is concerned, it would be much Ijetter were 
they to lay aside their bells and adopt the custom of 
vearing shoes. 

Wealthy and respectable women use various sorts 
of ornaments and jewels. They wear a little, 
round, ahioing thing on their foreheads, — it is about 
the size of a shilling ; and a large ring in the nose, 
They have also several rings round the ears, the neck, 
the arms, the wrists, the fingers, the ankles, and ail 
the toes. All of these are silver and gold if the wo- 
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tnan be poBseaeed of a good deal of wealth. Poorer 
women have them of brass and pkool (another base 
metal), and tbe rings round their wrists are of glass — ' 
coloured blaok, green, or blue, and also of guni'lac. 
The jewels of a woman shew the wealth of her hus- 
band or the family with which she is connected ; and 
the Hindoos feel proud in giving these things to their 
wives and daughters. These women, who can havo 
these omameuta, blacken the lower part of the eye 
with a powder called Soormd, which they believe im- 
proves their beauty ; this is only a dark line in the 
lower cover of the eye, and is plainly visible. This 
toe*rmd possesaes medicinal virtues also for the ej'e. 
Those who are too poor to use such a powder (which 
however is not costly) use fine lamp black ; which 
answers nearly as well The lamp black (KdjalJ 
is universally used for little children ; even the eyes . 
of those, who are only one or^two days old, are black- 
ened with it ; this however is not for the sake of 
beauty, but to keep their eyes clean during the night. 
Were their eyes not blackened, they would have some 
matter in them, and could not be opened well in the 
morning. There is some truth in this. The black is 
washed off in the morning. The oil of vhich this 
lamp black is made is produced out of a kind of 
mustard, called mrson and is called the kuned tail^ 
or sharp oil. It tastes and smelb sharp ; a great deal 
of it is used by the poor in dressing some of their 
dishes. At a certain season of the year, women stain 
the nails of their fingers and toes, the soles of their 
feet and the palms of their hands red. They believe 
this also improves their beauty. The staining stuff* ia 
prepared by bruising fine, with a little water, the leaves 
of a bush called the Mekendee, (very common in the 
country) and mixing one or two drugs with it. 
While the stuff is on their palms, they cannot o^ 
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oonnc use their bands for any thing ; hence a sa jisg ; 
— " Kya hom^ hiith men mebendi janu htu" 1 th&t 
vi, Wliat 1 have I got mehendee on my palms I Thia 
is aai'l, when one ia threatened by another with beat- 
ing ; he means he can beat also — liie hands are not 
rendered uaeleaa by mehendee on his palma. Their 
nails, &0., are stained in about fifteen minutes «h«i 
the stuff ia thrown away. This colour wears off in « 
few days. 

Sfauty is a dear and dosirable thing with women In 
every country ; and those of Hindoostan are by no 
means void of it. There is no country ia the world 
in w hich all women are beautiful, nor any in nhich all 
are ugly ; beauty and ugUneBS are found every where ; 
and of course the same is the cose in Hindoostan. 
There is much beauty anwng Hindoo women, and it ia 
very generally found among the higher and wealthier 
classes. There is a diversity of complexion ; — that 
of some is brown ; of others light, and again of others 
fair. Their feitiu^a are regular and pleasing, their 
persona beautifully aynmietrical, and their movements 
gi-acefuL Tlieso women are fairer and of a better 
complexion than others because they are not exposed ' 
to the sun nor liavo to labour, and have much better 
comforts. However all women of the lower classas 
aro not ugly ; more tlion one third of them are pos- 
sessed of reaily hauddome features, in which, we think 
the greater part of personal beauty couaiats ; because 
a women with the whitest complexion may be one of 
the plainest women in the world. There is more 
beauty among the women of the middle classes than 
among those who belong to the lowest ordera, the fe- 
males of sweepers, the very lowest cJass, excepted. 
They are also better attired and liave more trinkets 
and jewels about thsm. They help their own hua- 
bands and ftuniUes in their particular trades and call- 
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iaga Mid do not needleasly expose thomselvca to the 
public gaee. Though the women of aome particular 
portions of the globe, such as Armenia, Circaaaia, 
Georgia, ezcell in personal elegance, yet Hindoo women, 
we believe, are as beautiful as those of moat ciyilized 
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Name of thehuaband DSVer mentioned bj his wife, — Treatment 
of a Hindoo vile — Love between hiubuid and wife — Hindoo 
women religious — Helpleaanesa of Hindoo raothera when their 
eluldren are aict — Rirrcniices a reproaeli — Dailj houaebold du- 
ties of a Hindoo wift — Grinding— Waahing the kitchen, Ic. 
— Drawing water— Scouring and cleaning cooking utensils, Ac. — 
Cooking — Hindoo widows. 

A Hindoo wife never mentions the name of her hus- 
band ; doing bo would be an exceedingly great insult 
to him. When a wife lias occasion to speak of her 
husband and has a child, she speaks of him through 
that child's name, — as such a one's father says so and 
so, or docs ao and so. If she has no child, she speak» 
of him by sayii^ " way" the respectful term for the 
English pronoun he (the word in itself meaning the$) ; 
and she also says hamdray, that is mine, (literally 
mm. When hamdray is used, the term for husband 
is understood ; to espreaa the word would be too 
coarse. Sometimes when she uses a noun after liami- 
ray she says, hamdray ddmee, that is, my m/xn. In 
like manner, the*hmband never mentions the will's 
name ; but speaks of her through that of one of his 
children. Sometimes he says ; — hamdray ghar kay 
N K 
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lopie, which lit«rall7 meana, — the people of 107 &iiu- 
Iji — generelly meaiUDg only the nifs. In c&lling 
enoh other, they say, such a one's father, or, bqi^ 
a one's mother t When they have no child, they be- 
gin to speak to each othm without the intorventioa of 
any name, — the tone of the voice attracting the tt* 
tention of the party addressed if he or she be at a di»- 
tanoe. Friends and nei^boim abo do not mention a 
woman's name, bitt speak of her through that of h«r' 
hushand and sometimes of one of her children. 

With regard to the treatment that a wife receirM 
from her hnsband, it depends pretty mnch OR 
the natural disposition of the husband. Though a 
woman is helieved to be an inferior being, and has nn- 
merouB disadvantagee — social, mental, and retigiooi^ 
yet on this account ereiy wife is not neGessorily iU 
treated, by her husband in every day life. If a man 
is naturally of a mild disposition, he treats his wife 
Idndl; ; if he is of a fiery temper, he beats or scolds 
her frequently. If a person ia neither particularly 
mild Dor ^rioua he treats his wife sometimes kindly 
and at others roughly aooording to the humour he it 
in. Educated husbands treat their wives with a more 
imtform kindness ; the majority of these are found in 
the brahmins', warriors', merchants', and writers' castes. 
Husbands support their wives according to their 
moans ; and the women of the wealthy classes are 
maintained with all that comfort (accordii^ to the 
Hindoo notion) which wealth can afford. This com- 
fort consists in freedom from drudgery, in the posses- 
sion of jewels, fine clothing, delicate food, and re- 
maining inside the house. The women of the middle 
classes, very generally, and of the lowest, always, assist 
their husbands in their occupations, and are fed and 
clothed comfortably. Drunkenness is not so common 
in Hindoostan as in some European countries, and 
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we very seldom Lear of people (Hindoos) being ruined 
on this account. There ere & few habitual drunkards, 
and they are mostly found among the lowest claases ; 
these men, however, are quite sober at work time, and 
get drui^ only when they think they have time to 
spare ; and then they do not expend all their money 
in liquor, but the greater part of it they use for the 
support of their families. Brahmins and people of 
the warriors' caste never taate liquor ; they are pou- 
tively forbidden by their saered writinga to do sa 
People of the writers' oaste drink, but seldom to ex- 
cess. So we can say, liquor is very seldom the cause 
of a Hindoo woman's sufFerings. And on the whole 
husbands are very faithful in supporting their virea 
according to their circumstaoces. 

Singular as the Hindoo doctrine regardii^ women 
is, and strange as the fiict may sound to European 
ears, we cannot deny the truth, that there is a sort of 
love between the Hindoo wife and her husband. This 
is seen in the husband's aniiety to support his wif^ 
and make her as comfortable as be can ; and in the 
wife's efforts to manage her household affairs with 
prudence and make her home attractive and comfort- 
able to her husband, and also in her anxiety when the 
least thing troubles him in body or mind. Though a 
husband believes bis wife to be an inferior being, yet 
he does not look upon bar in the light of a slave or 
servant. On the contrary, he habitually maintains 
the belief that there is a sort of equality between 
himself and bis wife ; and all that he possesses in this 
world, whether wealth or laud or honour or any thing 
else, is supposed by him to belong to his wife also ; 
in fact, women possess all these things like men. Id 
general, however, wives have more of real love to their 
husbands than husbands have to their wives. Beudes 
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huabauda after their death are still remembered with 
a degree of affection by their widowa. We cannot 
however, say, whether widows would etill remember 
their departed husbands with the same love were they 
univereally allowed to marry agtua , All husbands can 
marry again when they lose their wives. As every 
where else, there are here also bad husbands aad bad ' 
wives, and these of course do not love each other. 
This want of affection may arise from supposed or sus- 
pected conjugal infidelity in the wife, or a naturally bad 
temper in one party or both, or from some other cause. ' 

llie grand duty of a wife in this world by. which 
alone she can obtain hitppincGs in a future state is ter- 
vict to her husband. This service consists in her entjro 
obedience to his will and in her solicitude and efforts 
at home to make him comfortable. Hindoo rcIi^ouB 
writings require her to die with her husband ; this , 
however, she ie not allowed to do under the British 
Government One of their sacred Books has the fol- 
lowing passages on this subject. — " A husband is the 
chief ornament of a wife though she have no other or- 
nament ; but though adorned, yet without him, eha 
has no ornament," "As many hairs as are in the 
liuman body, multiplied by a crore, and half a crore, 
so many years will she live in heaven, who dies with 
her husband." " As a charmer draws a serpent ft'om 
his hole, thus .a good wife taking her husband from » 
place of torture, enjoys happiness with him." " When 
a fiuthful wife hears her husband is dead in a distant 
country, she abandons life, and accompanies him." 
" If she be bound in hell with the strongest chftiM, 
yet she takes him by the hand, and leads him to 
heaven by the force of her piety." ■ 

• Sir Wm. Jonee'e tnmalation o£ the IWjn«et. 
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Tbouf^ happiness to a wife in a futuro stato is pro- 
miaed on condition of her terviee to her husband, yet 
she has much more religion in her than this service ; 
in fact, we can say Hindoo women aro among the most 
religions oreatvires in the world. Men in India are in 
general not eves half ho religious as women. The lat- 
ter are very particular to worship their goda and god- 
desses, but especially the latter ; and on days of SS' 
cred bathing never foil to bathe in the holy Ganges or 
any other river when it is practicable. However, all 
this religion is not practised with the hope of a future 
reward, but with an expectation of good in this world. 
They are also among the most fearful creatures on the 
face of the earth ; and a great part of their religion 
proceeds &om fear, lliey worship goda and goddesses 
to remove the evils that they tnay bo suifering, or 
which they fear are coming upon them ; these 
evils are sickness of themselves, their husbands 
and their children, the fear of approaching death, 
Ac. Their greatest fears, however, are about their 
children. They will go to any expense and suffer 
any inconvenience and trouble for their sakee. When 
their children are very sick, they believe it is by the 
displeasure of some god or goddess or the infiuence of 
an evil spirit. They will use medicines, as for as they 
and their phyfucians know ; they will not, however, 
stop here, but perform many acts of worship and an- 
pcrstition for their recovery. When the sickness is 
long continued or dangerous, they make vows to some 
goddess to offer her a yotmg kid if she should kindly 
cure the child. Should the child recover, they believe 
their prayers have been heard, and perform the vow. 
Priests frequently work upon the credulity of women ; 
and the latter are always ready to believe any storj 
that the former may thiuk profitable to invent. Wo- 
men are quite enthusiastic on this point, and though 
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they are very obedient to their btisbanda in otW 
rospects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unibla 
to govern them. Hiisbauds often try to disaiade 
them from following every wind of doctrine, but can- 
not prevail upon them. They do not force them to 
desist. Of late, a god named Hardto, has begun to 
be worshipped in Bome part; they believe he is peculiarlj 
able to avert evil or deliver fi-om it. He is wm- 
ehippcd moat in the hot season when dckness of some 
kind or other generally prevails. At such a time. 
Women of the middle and lower claaaes go out in com- 
panies to beg. One of them is armed with a shield 
and a swurd and has a turban on her head, that is, 
over the sheet that covers her head ; and anotber 
has a drum. When they stop at the door of a houee 
the women that has the drum beats it, and all of 
them sing. For some time they do not go into thair 
houses, but live upon what they get by begging. Tbey 
beg in tbe morning and afternoons, spend the middls 
of the day under a tree, and at night sleep under one 
or in the open air. After some days, when the sick- 
ness h^na to leave the part of the country, they offer 
a sacrifice to the god of a he-goat or a young pig, and 
then return home. 

The case of a Hindoo mother with a seriously ill 
child is really very pitiful ; she is as full of aniiety as 
flhe can be. She has no good medical aid ; the majoritj 
of the native physicians are very ignorant and men 
BO regarding the sickness of children. In their prac- 
tice they have a great deal of guess work. A Hindoo 
mother with a sick child derives very little aid from 
them ; and besides, while a child is only a few months 
old, the Hindoos do not give it any medicine internally 
at all, for fear it might injure it through their igno- 
rance of its real compIaintB. Having no &id upog 
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Mrtb, ebe can look up to no one above, either for helf^ 
or support under trial, Very often, she has to pasa 
many anxioiia days and sle^less nighta in agony by 
the bed aide of her child with no my of comfort 
from any quarter. Mothers often take their sick cliil- 
dren to their temples to certain idols and there pray 
to them for their recovery. Hindoo women are exceed- 
ingly superstitious ; and this superstition leads them 
to do many things both for themselves and their chil- 
dren ; many of them keep amulets about their necks 
or arms to avert evil. Sick children us well as adult« 
are sometimes weighed with grain, Ac, and the latter 
is given away as alms ; this is for the recovery of health. 
Sometimes people in health are also weighed in the 
same manner to keep away sickness. 

Barrenness is a great reproach among Hindoo wo- 
men, and they use every means in the way of medi- 
cines, art of midwifery, and superstition, that they are 
told by old women will succeed in removing it. Some- 
times medicines and midwifery succeed, but ofteaer 
not. In quarreK barren women are often reminded 
of their barrenness. 

The principal daily household duties of a Hindoo 
wife are grinding ; vxuhinff tJieJtmyr of the room where 
theff cook and eat ; drawing water ; cooking ; and 
teouring eooHng vtetirUs, jugs, and platei. Some of 
those that are wealthy are exempt from most of these 
duties, but the majority perform them. 

In the East grinding com peculiarly devolves upon 
women. They Tise hand-mills, which consist of two 
circular, flat, and tolerably thick pieces of stone. 
Grinding is a laborious and tedious work ; but they 
ring while at this duty and thiis divert themselves. 
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They begin this voi^ tm early as 4 a. k. and some^ 
times earlier when the; have a great deal of grun to 
grind. At this early hour the sound of the mill ia 
almost always heard, in the familiea of the Hindoos. 
Those among the higher classea, who are well off in the 
vorld, hire others to grind for them. A quantity of 
groin equal to about ten pounds in weight can tM 
ground for & couple of pice. 

Women also duly wash that part of the house whrarft 
they cook and eat There are holydays, when the 
whole house, including both the floor and walls must 
undergo a general purifiiatlon; but the kitchen must 
be washed fvery day ; and until this ia done, they 
cannot cook and eat there. This place contracts a 
ceremonial unclcannesa by being used the preceding day, 
nod this unclcanness must be removed before it can be 
made use of agaia Cow-dung plays- an importaut part 
in all such purifications. 

The next duty is drmdng wattr. Out in the coun- 
*i7, woUfl are geileraUy diig outside the town or village ; 
thoy have no pumps attached to them, but the water 
is drawn up in an earthen pitcher by means of a rope ; 
the mouths of these wells are always circular and of 
yarioua diamatcrs, most of them being about three cr 
four yards round ; some of them are pukka {having 
masonry worfi) with a platform abcut them. They have 
no pulleys at these weUs. They attach & pitcher to 
one end of rope, and as thoy let it down into the wkII, 
they bend over the edge, and pull it up in that bend- 
ing posture. One of these pots that they let down 
can hold about six or seven quarts of water ; one 
would think it rather a dangerous work to bend over 
the edge of an open well and draw up suoh a weight; 
but these women aro strong aud occuatomsd to ths 
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task and no accidents take place. What makes the 
work more dfficult is, that they have to take care tliat 
the vessel, which is drawn up with a swinging motion, 
does not strike against the sides of the wetl, as the least 
stroke would dash it to pieces ; this is the reason that 
they have to bead so much to keep the vessel clear of the 
Bides of the well. Sometimes one or two beams are 
thrown a«ros3 the well near the edge, on which they 
rest one of their feet, and on that foot the weight of 
their whole body as they pull up the vessel. Women 
of different castes must not touch each other's vessels. 
Very often there are found fifteen or twenty women 
assembled at a well and they have a great deal of 
tniscellaneouB talk at such a time ; friends see each 
other, and the stories of the village are circulated. 
The times for drawing water are the morning, and the 
afternoon about 4 p. M, ' Some of the women carry 
as ntany as three earthen vessels at a time, two on 
their head (one on top of another) and another under 
one arm either the right or left. In a family where 
there are both old and young women, this duty de- 
volves upon the latter ; and there is scarcely a family 
which has no young women in it. Families of the 
h^her classes, who have wealth, engage men or wo- 
men of the fishermen's caste to supply them with 
water. Women are not obliged to go out when there 
is a -well in their own court-yard, but this is seldom 
the case, except in cities ; out in the country, where 
the manners and customs of the Hindoos are much 
more original, the majority of families are supplied 
from wells that are outside. 

Scouring and cleaning cooking utensils and plates 
and lotas (drinking vessels) is another daily duty that 
a Hindoo wife has to perform. Unless a family 
b« extremely poor, all these pots, dishes, and lotas 
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are of brass and a metal that ia a mixture of bnra 
and one or two other metals ; and the wealthier a timii- 
ly, the larger is the number of these articles. They 
have no copper vessels to cook in. Almost the only 
iron utensils that the Hindoos have in their kikbeuB 
are a pan (to fry cakea, fish, and vegetableB) a ladle 
and the round thing on which they bake cakes. They 
Bcrub these things well with ashes or sand once a d»y, 
and that is in the morning either before or after dian- 
ing water ; if there are three or four women in one 
family the labour is divided, and while some are di'av- 
ing water, the others are scru'cbing these things. As 
they finish their dinner late in the night, they only 
rinse them then and put them away. Those that are 
very poor cook in earthen pots, eat out of wooden 
dishes, and drink out of earthen mugs or brass iotaa. 

Tlie next duty that Hindoo women have to perform 
is cooking. The sorts of dishes among the Hindoos, 
as said before,' are numerous ; but all these sre not 
dressed every day. Animal food is very little used, and 
Tnost of these are prepai-ations of flour, clarified but- 
ter, spices, and a few other things. The Hindoo diet 
is simple and temperate, and people have been led to 
live on such a diet on account of the hot climate. 
Dressing dishes is a part of the education that a girl 
receives while with her parents ; and if she were un- 
able to cook when she comes to her husband, she would, 
in a gTBat measure, be considered uaeleaa, — at least bo 
long as she were not able ; and whenever such is 
the case, her parents are blamed for having neglected 
to teach her this important duty. 

At the time of cooking, women of the higher classes 
do not have on them that dress which they wear the 
whole day. They put oo a piece, which they wasli them- 
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lelvea and keep for thia verv purpose, Tliis piece may 
be seven or eight yards long, and about two yarda 
bi-oad. Half of this serves for the lower part of their 
person and the other half goes round the upper part, 
Mid also covera their bead. They cover themselves 
«ith thia piece with so much art that it answers every 
purpose of decency. Those women of the higher cIosk- 
es, who cook, bathe daily. la the forenoon they gen- 
erally begin thia work at nine o'clock, and in the eve- 
ning mostly at candle light or a little before. The food 
of a poor family can be ready in about an hour, and 
that of a wealthy one, auppoaiug there are four or five 
dishes, in about two. The Hindoos, excepting one or 
two of the lowest classes, are very neat and cleanly in 
cooking their food. They keep the place where they 
cook very clean, and always wash their hands and ves- 
seU well. Cooking is not a laborious or a degrading 
*ott, — and women of the wealthy families also cook ; 
and they do so with pleasure. ITiey are exempt from 
the drudgery of drawing and carrying Water, washing 
the kitchen, scrubbing pots and dishes, and gjinding 
com ; hot cooking is not like all these, and they per- 
form thia duty themselves. There are some (though 
comparatively very few) who employ Brahmin women 
to cook for them ; but all the otliere do this them- 
selves ; and among these are women whose hnsbandii 
ue possessed of thousands of rupees. When a fami- 
ly is composed both of young and old women, the for- 
toer generally cooks. These old women are mothers, 
grand-mothers, or aunts of the young men of the &- 
mily, and the young ones their wives. The lot of a 
young wife is very hard when her mother-in-law is ill- 
natured and cruel, and her husband is inclined to side 
with his mother, or at least is indifferent to her, that 
is, his wife's case ; — because then she has to work the 
hardest, and is constantly persecuted by her mother- 
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in-law. Sometimes young woraoa camiot agree abmt > 
tho division of lalmTir and frequently quarrel, — m»«« > 
especiaUj, if one or more of them be of a quarrelBome '. 
disposition, or idle ; then they have to part and eat 
separate. Such a separation, however, seldom takes 
place before the pareuts, the rulers of the household, ; 
are far advanced in life. When a disaffection of 
'bis kind disturbs the peace of all the couples of the 
domestic circle, the old people remain with that son . 
whose wife ia the kindest to them. 

A woman's period of temporal happiness ceases 
when she becomes a widow ; her state then is utterly 
helpl^s, unless she has a grown up son, or an affeo- ' 
tionate brother, or some other kind near relation to sup- i 
port her. If she has nobody to help her, she takes off 
ftll her ornaments, which were never offber person during 
berhusband'slifetimeibutifshebasason orabrother . 
to maintain her, she leaves two or three of them on ; 
her person to ^gnify that she not utterly belpleaa. A 
widow does not wear fine or attractive clothes ; — ^lis 
1b to snew her bereaved state. Widows among the ' 
higher claeses can never marry agtun. They might be ■ 
be very young, and might never have lived with their 
husbands, still they can never be joined to other men ; 
the simple performance of the marriage ceremonies 
prevents this. As death cuts down both the old and 
the young, many boys of course who are married, die ; 
their wives may be six or seven years old ; these poor 
creatures are called leidows, and have to pass their lives 
in misery ; from that time they have not the least 
prospect of happiness, ajid the world is to them quite 
gloomy and dark. As might be expected many of 
them, when in the vigour of youth or womanhood, 
elope with men, who offer them temptations. Widows 
of the middle and lower classes can marry agaiHj and 
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Vuny of them who are in the prime of Ufb, or thoM 
vho have no meaoB of support, avail themBelrea of 
thb liberty. Some of them however who have friends 
to help them, refiise a eecond marriage— even though 
tiie; are young and beautiful, and have iu oonaequence ad- 
TantageouB offers. The reason of this refusal ia the regard 
they have forthememory of their departed huabanda. 

Some European writers speak of Hindoo wives be- 
ing treated as slaves : but this must be understood in 
a limited and comparative sense. When it is said 
that a wife is to terve her husband, nothing mean is 
attached to the term. The word tewd which means 
mrvke is in common use among the Hindoos. A dis- 
ciple is said to terve his master ; parents their chil- 
dren ; children their old parents ; and people are said 
to lerwe animals as well as young trees. Most of the 
slavery of their state may he said to be found in their 
not being educated ; in their being considered inferior 
to men in spiritual mattes ; and in this also that 
sometimes some of them are beaten. Food and clo- 
thing they get according to the circumstances of thei* 
husbands ; in fact, in respect of clothing those who 
have means are attired better than their husbands and 
ve also supplied with jeweb and ornaments. It ia 
tme, they eat after the men have done ; but it must 
not be understood by this, that they have to starve. 
They are mistresses of their houses and oan help 
themselves whenever they are disposed to do so during 
the day with any thing that may be at hand. With 
regard to work, they do not perform a bit more than 
wlwt is their duty in their station of life. The 
iBf^ority of Hindoo wives will still cook, draw water, 
scour pots and dishes, clean their houses, and grind 
com even in that happy period when they will have 
' been educated and converted. All these household 
o 
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duties aro for their own and their familiea' comfort, and 
very proper and scriptural So it is not with regard 
to the work which tbey do that they can be called 
slaves ; nor yet on account of their aubmiaaioa and 
obedience to their husbands, because scripture ertjoins 
□0 less. Education and ChrUtianUy are the two 
great things that they need. The former would en- 
lighten their minda and make them more respected, 
and the latter raise them to a level with men in a 
spiritual point of view. 

Polygamy is not common among (Ae Eindoot. ffe 
cannot call it common when we take into consideration 
the vast population of the country. Perhaps one in 
four or five thousand has more than one wife. Neither 
can we say that the povwty of the people is that whicJ» 
keeps them from it ; — because bankers and merchants, 
who are possessed of hundreds of thousands of nq)ee^ 
have only one wife. There are some here and tb^e, 
who have two women, a wife and a stranger ; but sacb 
people have generally a bad name among their more 
respectable friends and neighbours. Sometimes people 
have two lawful wives, when the first wife is barreo 
and her husband is solicited to take a second wife for 
the sake of an heir. Tbis-second wife is taken with the 
consent and oHen even at the request of the first wife. 
Sometimes a Srahmin of high easte has several wives, 
which is simply on account of his hi^h oatlt and the 
scarcity of males in his sect to answer for girls that 
belong to it. Rather than ^ve his daaghter to a man 
of an inferior sect, a Brahmin gives her to one who 
belongs to his own, though he has several wiv^ alrea- 
dy. Such a husband is not obliged to support all his 
wives ; but most or even all of them live with their 
parents, and he visits each of them every now and 
then. Polygamy ia common among the Mohomedans. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Ifaptiid eerBmoniaa numerouB — Age when it girl in marriage- 

ible — Talk about espoubala—Teekll— Lagan — Wadding prooee- 
nm — Aahad — Immediate wedding oeremoniea— Qauni— The 
nert day after mwriaga— -The wedding prooeaaion rsturna— 
Shed, &c. removed. 

As the Hindoos have split themselves into vaiioua 
caates, so all their nuptial, natal, and funeral ceremo- 
nies also differ in some measura To desuribe all of 
tJiem would swell this work beyond due bounds, and 
besides, the description would be most uninteresting 
to the reader. We will therefore speak only of those 
rites and ceremonies that are mora prominent, and 
even of these as briefly as we can. 

In the following description some usages are com- 
fflon to all castes, and others confined only to the 
higher classes, especially to the two highest — those of 
the Brahmins and Chhattries ; — and the wealthier a 
family the more minute and particular is the obaer- 



According to the Hindoo Shiisters, a girl is maniage- 
able when she is seven years old ; but should circum< 
■tances prevent, she can wait tetl she is ten years of 
^e. Among the Brahmins, there are some high sects 
vfao have to pay a certain sum to the parents of tfao 
bridegroom when their girls are married ; and when 
they have not the means of paying this sum, they 
have sometimes to wait till their daughters aro about 
tveaty yean old. It la however, a great reproa(& and 
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the most serioUB source of anxiety to parents nben 
their girls remain umnamed bo long. 

When parents wish a daughter to be married, they 
call together their nearest relations living in the place, 
and request them to find out a boy that would suit 
their girL After some consideratioa or inquiiy one is 
mentioned, and a copy of hia horoscope is called for 
and compared with that of the girl by the family 
priest. If the priest finds the stars of the boy more 
powerful than those of the girl, he gives out that the 
marriage will be ausjHcious ; but if otherwise, he sajs 
so, Common people have no horoscopes, and priesU 
or astrologers (they are the same persons) [O'etend to 
find out by their names whether their marriage will 
be happy or not. 

The first ceremony that takes place about a wedding 
is that of the Teekd, which is a mark on the forehead. 
A priest with the family barber, goes to the boy's 
house with a large brass dish, a whole piece of linei), 
some suits of clothes, a few rupees, some jewels, vA 
a cocoanut. Those who have to pay a certain stun of 
money on account of the espousals, send one fourth of 
the amount at the time of the Teekd. When these 
people arrive there with these things, they are kindly 
received by the boy's father, who invites all his rela- 
tions and friends about the place to be present on the 
occasion. At this time the intended bridegroom and 
those who have brougbt the Teeki articles perform 
some worship. When this is over, a mark ia put ou 
the forehead of the bridegroom ; this is the commence- 
ment of the marriage afbir. After the rita is per- 
formed, the bridegroom's ftither gives lilma to the Brah- 
mins present, and batdsliat (httle things of sugar) and 
balls of cocoanut to his rehtuons and fiienda, lite 
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girl'H people, after baing roapectfally entertained for k 
day or two, are aent off with presents wf rupees and 
clothes. When they arrive at home, they report what, 
tiiey have done, and what thoy think of the family, 
bridegroom, tbc Sometimes the homes of the bride 
aud the bridegroom are at a good distance. 

Sometimes after the preceding ceremony and about 
a month or twenty days before the wedding, the bride's 
lather calls for a priest for the Lagan, which is the 
Brahmin's writing on a piece of paper on what days 
the several ceremonies and the wedding are to take 
place, — a day being fiied for each. This paper has a 
duplicate, which is to be kept with the boy. When 
the Zc^onj are made out, same poojS is performed; 
after this one or two betel nuts, some turmeric, a little 
rice, and two pice are put with the Lagans, and they 
are tied with yellow thread. One of these Lagans, 
with a rupee and about five seers of barley is then sent 
by the family barber to the bridegroom's father. 
Wiien the latter receives the Lagan, he calls for a priest 
to read it and then sends an invitation to hia relations 
and friends to come to the wedding. He now com- 
mences the ceremonies as directed_in the paper. 

After theur performance', which take several days, 
the marriage procession, consisting of a great many 
male relations and Mends- of the bridegroom, prooeeds 
to the bride's house with the bridegroom. The distance 
may be short or long ; sometimes they have to go 
hundreds of miles. A good number of men is consid- 
ered absolutely necessary to go with the bridegroom 
for the sake of noise, pomp and display. For thia 
reason, one man, at least, from evety family that is 
any way related or connected with the femily of the 
bridegroom must attend the procession ; because if 
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the family docs not aeiid a man, who may be called ila 
representative, it would he dealt with in the same 
.manner when it would have occasson to call for simi- 
lar help. The people of the pi-ocession are decently 
attired. Some of them are in Bahlees (couveyjuites 
drawn by bullookii) others on bonjeback, and others agnia 
on elephanta, when tliey can afford them, and some nre 
on foot. WeddiosB are always very expensive ; in 
&vt, they are almost ruinous to some familiea, eep«- 
cially til those who have to borrow money and bate of 
course to pay a heavy interest for it. Tlie wealtliiest 
expend thousands of rupees. The barat or procession 
has with it several men, who carry a drum, a trumpet, 
and some other instruments of this kmd, and make 
now and then all the noise they can, more especially 
when they are passing through a bazaar, village, or 
tovn. These drummers and trumpeters are men of 
the lowest class. Those who can afford have one (n: I 
two dancing girls with the procesaion, and Are works | 
also, which are let off when the procesaion arrivea at ' 
the bride's place, which is always in the night. Mus- 
kets are also lircd ; — in short, they make all the noise 
and have all the display they can. 

When the bardt or procession approaches the bride'a 
dwelling, a harber is sent to her friends with a rupee 
and some aipan (rice ground and mixed with turmerit) 
in an earthen pot. After the things are delivered, tbe 
barber is entertained with poorees and Bweetmeati, 
and then sent back to the procesaion. When the ba- 
Tiit comes very near the house, the father of the hrida, I 
with some of his relations and friends goes out to 
meet it. When it comes to his door, the latter is 
plastered with cowduug, and some poojii ia performed; 
the father of the bride, then touches the feet of the 
biidogroom, for the sake of respeot, puts a rolee \ 
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nark * on his forehead, and makes him presents aooerd- 
ing to his circumstiiiices, Tlieae presents may con- 
sist of nipses. gold mohura, valuable clothes, jewels, 
horaes, elephants, pulanquins, and so forth. After 
this a separate house or grove is pointed out to th« 
bariit, to which they retire, and there amuae them- 
selves with nautch (dancing girls) Jcc, till again 
wanted at the bride's place. The fether or a brother 
of the bride afterwards goes tii the banit and washes 
the feet of the bridegroom and generally of some rela- 
tions that have come with him, and also gives thom 
barbel, or water sweetened with sugar. Brahmins and 
Cbhatries bring a Janeo also and put it on the bride- 
groom, and present a rupee at the time of doing so. 

Sometimes before this, a rude shed, called maraya, 
is set up in the middle of the court yard, under which 
the immediate wedding rites are performed. The ahed 
has five props, and one of them, which is more impor- 
tant than the others, is in the ceatre. 

WTien an anapioious moment arrives for the wedding 
to take place, the brideg oom w tl 1 f ends comes 
into the court yard, where tb b d t up, and is 

there received by tbo bride f tl nd eapectfiilly 

seated, his fcet being wash d by th e. me person. 
After the performance of on tw y t ifling eere- 
njonies, he gets something t t, which the 

presiding priest first mutters something. After this ■ 
the bride's father gives alms, and the priest bums 
incense ; tlien the former brings two pijces of linen 
coloured yellow ; with one of these the girl covers 
herself ; and the other is joined to a piece of the 
bridegroom's. Then a Pandit touches the image of 
the good Oanesh with a manree (a plumo made of palm 

* A mixture of powdered turmerU, tioi, flour, &o. r 
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leaf) and after this ties thia imtur^ to the head of the | 
bride, When this ia done, the Pandit or Priest on 
the bridegrooni'a side, repeats the names of his father, 
grand-father, and great -grand-father, and blesaes the 
bride and bridegroom ; this blessing ia also pronounced 
by all present. The same is done by the bride's 
Pandit after repeating her ancestor's names. Both 
the Pandits receive a present at the tiina After this 
the hand of the bride, with the performance of some 
more ceremonies, is pnt into the right hand of the 
bridegroom. At this moment some presents, consist- 
ing of rupees, cows Ac, are made to the bride and 
bridegroom. Those who make presents, fast till they 
have done ao. After this the upper garments of the 
bride and the bridegroom are joined with a knot, 
which ia a most important and significant rite in the 
wedding ; then the bride is seated on the right of the 
bridegroom with her face to the east, after which the 
priest repeats the names of certain gods, namely Priji- 
pat, fire, air, sun, water-god, Viahnoo, &c At this 
point of the proceedings some pooja ia performed and 
apiesent for the priest is placed on the spot; this 
present is given both by the bride and the bridegroom ; 
and the latter gives half of what the former does, — the 
lowest sum that they must give being a rupee and a 



Now the Pandit builds a small altar between the 
central post of the shed and the bride and the bride- 
groom, and after repeating the names of the Sim, fire, 
and Bome other gods, bums incense on it. In this in- 
cense poojii is performed to all these gods and at the 
same time alms are given to Brahmins. After this 
the maternal nncle or some other male relation of the 
bride^oom covers the bride and the bridegroom with 
a sheet ; the bride's brother stands up with a small 
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bMket full of paddy, throws some of it into the 
bands of the bridegroom ; and the latter into those 
of the bride, who puts them on a small stone slab 
placed before her ; then the bridegroom presents the 
hride'a brother with a turban, a pair of shoes, and a 
suit of clothes. After this oomes the ceremony of the 
Ihaattree* or rounds, which accomplishes the marriage 
tie. The father puts his daughter's hand into that of 
the bridegroom ; in this state, the bride and the bride- 
groom go round the fire, in which incense is burned, 
and the central post several times. At this moment, 
the priest divides the paddy on the slab into laren and 
Jmrl«n parts, and says, these represent populated 
riUaga. For every heap, he gets two copper coins. 
When he has received them, the heaps are again mix- 
ed up. 

After this the bride's Pandit addresses the bride- 
groom in language as follows. " The bride says 
to you — ' If you live happy, keep me happy 
also ; if you bo in trouble, I will be in trouble too ; 
you must support me, and must not leave me 
when I suffer. You must always keep me with 
you and pardon all my faults ; and your poojns, 
pilgrimages, fastings, incense, and all other religious 
duties, you must not perform without me ; you must 
aot defraud me regarding conjugal love; you must 
have nothing to do with another woman while I live ; 
you must consult me iu all thiit you do, and you must 
always tell me the truth, Vishnoo, fire, and the 
Brahmins are witnesses between you and me.' " To 
this the bridegroom replies. — " I will all my life time 
do just as the bride roquires of me : But she also 
must make me some promises. She must go with me 
through suffering and trouble ; and must always he 
obedient to me ; she must never go to her father's 
P 
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house, unlesB ahe ia aaked bj liim ; and when she 

■nother man ia better oircumstaucea or more beautiful 
than I am, she miiat not despite or slight me." 
this the girl answein, — " 1 will all my life time do jugl 
as jou require of me ; Viabnoo, fire, BnibminB, and 
all preBeot are witneases between ua." After this 
bridagToom takes some water io his haad, the Paodit 
repeats something, and the former sprinkles it on the 
bride's head ; then tbe bride and the bridegroom IjiAh 
bow before tbe Sun in worship. After this the bride- 
groom carries hia hand over the right ahoulder of tht 
bride and touches her heart, and then puta ac^ia 
bundiM (a coloured powder) ou her miigg or the line im 
her head, and puts his shoes on her feet, but imiiM- 
4iatQly takes them off again. 

The marriage is now over, and tbe Pandits pat % 
roUe mark on the foreheads of the bride and bride- 
groom, blesa them, and take their dues. All other 
Brahnuna also, who are present, receive som^hii^ 
New tbe btide and the bridegroom, with tbeir uj^mt 
gaimenta joined by a knot, go into the house, when 
the bride's mother presents tbe latter with rupew 
and gold-mohurs ; the same ia done by other ladies 
eoflnected with the family. After tbis the bride and 
the bridegroom are made to eat a little curdled milk 
with batdihcu. 

Though the marriage contract is rendered tndisaol- 
uble by the performance of the preceding ceremonies, 
yet another rite is aeceasary before the bride can go 
to the bridegroom's house to live there. Her going to 
live with her husband is called Gaand. If the girl be 
of age at the time of the wedding, the gaunii oerenw- 
niea are performed at once ; but if she be young, tb^ 
are postponed till tbe third, fifth, seventh, or niatii 
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yVBT ; a, bridegroom cannot take away his bride ex- 
cept ia these jears. The gauaii ceremonies are only 
two or three in number and very aimpla The Hindoos 
use a Gmall smooth board to sit on, called paid. In 
the gaunA, the bride ia made to sit on the paid of the 
bridegroom, and the hitter on that of the bride ; then 
the married htdies put on the toes of the bride little 
tinkling bells, called bichchiat, and also put on her a 
doputtah or sheet. Theae are called the ceremonies 
of the ffaund. The bride is token away in a Bahlee 
(a carriage drawn by two bullocks), if the diataiice be 
very long, or in a litter, if it be short Those, who 
are very poor, walk ; but such have only a short dis- 
tance to go, At the time of being removed from her 
porent's family, it is customary for the young bride to 
cry an account of the separation. While she is crying, 
her parents, especially the mother and other women 
of the family, are speaking to her consohng words, 
such as, " you need not be uneasy, we will soon have 
you back to see us," kc ; and ask the bridegroom and 
his frienda to be kind to her and keep her comfortable. 
Sometimea when ehe has to go a long distance, and 
cannot, in consequence, expect to see her parents 
and other relations very often, this crying is sincere 
but oftener, it ia a mere custom that ia observed. 
If she were not to cry, her parents and relations 
would say that ehe does not feel the separation and 
would cooaider her void of afiectioD. 

Now to return to the wedding. After all the nup- 
tial rites are over, the bride goes in, and the bride- 
groom to the procesaioD quarters, llie next day the 
bariit is invited to a meal of rice at about eight or 
aine in the nig^t ; the morning meal is not so import- 
ant When the barat comes to the door (of course 
vith the bridegroom) the father of the latter gets a 
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present from that of the bride ; this present may con- 
sist of nipeea or gold-mohurs according to tiie circum- 
Btjiices of the man. When the meal ie over, the 
barilt is Beat over to its qtiaitors. After being enter- 
tained tiiio or two diiys more after the wedding, the 
barrit proceeds to its home with the new couple. 
When tliey arrive iu their town or village, they con- 
HHlt their I li ;st ; if the time bo auspicious, the ner 
married young people go into the bouse ; but if not, 
they go into another dwelling until a good time arrives. 
Aa soon as an auspicious moment offers itself, the bride 
Hud the bridegroom are both seated in a palanquin 
and brought to the door of the house, the married 
women singing nuptial songs at the time. When they 
arrive at the door, barley and paddy are waived over 
the new pair to remove any unseen evil that may be 
threatening them ; they go in now, and after they have 
performed some poojii, their knot, whtdi was tied he- 
fore tiiey entered the honae, is loosened. 

On an auspicions day, the shed is taken up, and the 
straw, &a, are carried by a woman of the barber caste 
in a basket to a held outside the village, and there 
left ; women follow her singing, both when she goes 
and returns. The same is done to the ebed at the 
bride's house. After a week or so, when an auspicious 
time offers itself, the bride returns to her parent-s, 
■with whom she Uvea till the time of the gauaa. This 
takes place soonsr or later according to the age of the 
bride as we have juat said. When the bride has, after 
the gaunii, hved with ber husband's family fw some 
months or a year, she again viaita ber parents and 
lives with them for some months. Her leaving her 
parents for the second time is called Raiind and this 
also is attanded with some ceremony. She continues 
.0 live attemately with her husband's family and her 
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parents for some years. These Sequent viaitA an 
hoireTer prevented when the distance between the 
homes of the two parties is very great, or when her 
parents are in straitened droumstances, or when there 
ue not several women in the family and her carea and 
household duties require her preeence at home. When 
none of these causes operate, the bride continues to 
Bee her parents every now and then, till she becomes 
s mother of several children, and the care of these 
children, and tlio declining years of the people of the 
house leave her no time go over to her parents often. 

Such are the nuptial ceremonies of the Hindoos, 
with which we have been trying the patience of the 
nader ! 



CHAPTER XV. 



HATAL AND FUNERAL GBRBUONIEB. 

A woman in the fomiV-vniy for the firel time — What Ouj 
do when A child in bom— Chhuttea, or the cereman; of the mzUi 
d*;— Datbtuin, or the rite of the teoUi or eleTMith day — Tha 
lunfl of the aizth month — Ceremony of BhaTing tiie child— 
Fimeral ritea— People near dead— What done on a pereon'a 
death — 'The man that eeta fire to the funeral pile— What don* 
by iux relatiooB— The eleventh day alter death — Marriage of a 
[»ir of calves — ^Balk made for the deceawd — Dinnera given to 
Brahnains— Shaving — A lamp lighted and left in a fldd^-Siddll — 
Offering of UUs at a place called Qay^ 

When a woman is in the fifth or seventh month of 
ber pregnancy for the first time, a place is consecrated 
and Ganeab is worshipped there j then a coooanut, » 
bvtelout, and some baUbhaa are put into the lap of 

P F 
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This ie to congratulate her fur the ti^ 
proaobing period when she is to become a mother. 

When a woman thinks that the time of her confios- 
ment has arrived, s midwife is, of course, sent for to 
attend her. These midwires are women of the lowest 
class but one. Women of the family are also about 
her to give her any asaistanoe that may be neceaaary. 
When a child is bom, particular rejoicing is made it 
it be a son ; the parents are on this account, 
congratulated by their friends, and women sing aongi 
suitable to the occasion, beating a drum at the same 
time. They do not rejoice so much at the birth of s 
girl ; they do not however neglect ber, but take aB 
the care of her that they would of a boy, and women 
also sing with the drum. The Hindoos never clothe 
a new bom child till the sixth day, but after bathing 
it, coyer it with a piece of linen. The woman jiho 
has been confined drinks a preparation of ghee or oi' 
and some spices for a few days, to strengthen her, and 
for the same purpose, gets the midwife to anoint and 
rub her body with oil for some days. SuperstitiouB 
are also practised to keep away evil 

Very soon after the birth of a child, the bmily 
priest or astrologer (which is the same person) is called 
for, who by his art pretends to tell, without seeing 
either the child or its mother, the complexion and 
make of the former, and any marks that it may have 
on its body, and also the general condition at the time, 
of the latter. He also pretends to tell, what things 
and what kind of things are in the room, where the 
woman has been confined. He then professes to fore- 
tell how much happiness and misery will fall to the 
share of the child through life, and when it is likely 
to die. After this Gaueeh and the planets are wor- 
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shipped, and the astrologer aad other Brahmins get 
money and batuBhas after they have put a niark on 
their forehead. Presents of money are also made to 
some other people. On the third day, the woioaa 
comes out into the yard with the child in her lap, with 
her face towarda the Sun, drops a few barley grains 
from her hand, presents her worship to the Sun, and 
then goes in again. On the siith day, they have 
what is called the chhaUet ; it means the ceremony of 
the lixtk day, and is moit important. A younger bro- 
ther of the woman's husband puts an arrow in her 
hand, and with the child iu her lap and the arrow in 
her hand, brings her out into ths yard ; but shortly 
after takes her back into the room in the same way ; 
the arrow is then shot inside the house towards the 
roof by the man, who gets a present of money and 
jewels. Those, who can eat with the family, are en- 
tertained, and all the people rejoice. Women sing 
with the use of the drum and also dance among them- 
■elves. For the last five days, the woman has been 
unclean, and except the women who attended her no 
one has touched her ; but now she bathes and is puri- 
fied ; and from this day she can go out of her room. 
At night the ladies of the family make a doll of mud, 
fii it against the wall, and worship it ; then Bome 
tilings are put on the person of the child, such as 
cbthes, rings on its wrists and ancles, and a line round 
its waist, if it iw a boy. A certain god is believed to 
come on this day and write the child's fortune on its 
forehead. On the tenth or eleventh day they have the 
dixthaun. The priest consecrates a place, worshipg 
Ganesh and the planets, bums incense, and then names 
tiie child, according to the planet under which it wag 
' bom. Then the priest and other Brahmins get some 
presents, and these with the relations and friends of 
the &mily are entertained with food. On the twentj 
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MTenth day, which has eome thing to do with an a^ 
langmnent in the heavenly bodies, they get water from 
twenty seven wells, and leaveH of twenty seven dif- 
ferent kinds, are put into a email earthen jug of twen- 
ty seven tubes, which the potter makes for them on 
purpose. After this, incense ia burned ; when this ii 
over, the following ceremony ia performed. An awning 
4s made with a blanket, under which the parents an 
made to sit with the child ; the water of the earthen 
jug ia then poured on the top of the blanket, passing 
through which, it falls on them. When the water has 
been all poured, they come out, bathe in separate places, 
and change their clothes. After this some more cere- 
monies are performed, which we need not dwcribe. 

In the sixth month, they have what is called, the 
Annpr&ehun, which consists in making the child taste 
food ; because hitherto it hEia been living only on milk 
Some rice is cooked with milk and sugar ; it is fiist 
offered to a go*!, and then a little of it is put into the 
chUd's mouth. From henceforth it can take aweet- 
meats into its mouth, and a little food also if ueces- 
■aiy. At this time they also perform the cer^ntmy of 
the Niehhdwar * to keep away evil from the iniant 
After this comes the rite of shaving the child. In the 
first, third, fifth or any such odd year, they generally 
go to a oalain fair and in an auspicious time, and 
about the temple of a god, have the child shaved /or &c 
f!rtt time. On this occasion the barber gets a pretty 
handsome p-esent 

We now tnm our attention to the fiinetal ceremo- 
nies. When a sick person, is supposed to be near 
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death, they plaster or caQaecrat3 a spot in the roonl 
with cowdung, spread some coos;! grass there, and lay 
the dying peraoa on it with hie bed ulotliea. Oa this 
occasion, those who aro able, present a black cow or 
money equivalent to its worth to the Ganffd pootttr 
Brahmin, a man who has to do with Hindoo corpses ; 
some who are wealthy give much more. They also 
put the leaves of the eaered toolshee and the holy 
water of the Ganges into mouth of the dying man and 
place the small image of tho god Saligrum on his 
hreast ; and some who do not do so, only take the 
water of the Gangea into their mouth and repeat, 
R&m, Rum. 

The Hindoos bum their dead. On the death of a 
man, his son or whoever is to set fire to the funeral 
pile, makes a- ball of some dough of barley flour and 
puts it into the right hand of the- corpse. Then its 
(the corpse's) relations make a frame work of bamboos, 
spread some straw on it, and on the straw a new and 
white piece of linen, and after wrapping the corpse in 
a white cloth, lay it on the frame work and cover it 
with a clean sheet or a shawl according to the eircum- 
stancea of the family. Now four men take it up and 
as they carry it to the river side or the burning place 
continue repeating, " Sdm, Rdm, mt haiQ ; Mdm, Hdm, 
tai- hai^ ;" that is, Riim is true. Ram is true. On 
their way to the place where they bum the body, they 
lay down the corpse once, and the man who is to set fira 
to the funeral pile, puts again a ball of barley flour 
into its hand ; when this is done they proceed on. 

When they arrive on the spot, they so place the dead 
man that his head is towards the north and his 
feet to the south. After this, they bathe him in 
the sheet in which he is wrapped, and place him on 
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tbe funeral pile. Then they put a little gold aad 
clarified butter into his month. A little chandan 
wood is put on him, and on that some more common- 
wood. 

Hen the person who has to set fire to the pile, has 
bimeelf shaved in every part of his head and face, except- 
ing the cue on his head, and from this time for ten days 
tonchea nobody. If the person deceased, whether t 
male or female, be younger than the man who seta 
fire, he does not shave his whiskers. When the bo- 
dy is half consumed they pour a little ghee on the 
head and break it with bamboos, which is by no measB 
Ml afieutionate and respectful treatment. When the 
body is almost consumed, they quench the fire wiUi 
water of the Ganges, and throw the body into the river. 
Then they clean the place where the body has been 
burned, and write on it Rnm, R an ; then at a little 
distance from tbe spot, the barber sticks a blade of the 
grass called Koosha on tbe ground, and all tbe people 
bathe and throw on it tiLinjati, (water with certain 
seeds in it,) and tbe Pandit makes them repeat some- 
thing. When all have bathed, they come to the door 
of the house of tbe deceased, chew tbe bitter leaves of 
a Tory bitter tree, called the Meiah, and also a few 
grains of barley with the leaves ; then wash tbeir 
mouth, and after remaining there for a few minutes 
go home. Those people that live at a distance from 
tbe Ganges, cannot avail themselves of its holy water ; 
t>o after breaking the head of the deceased as just said 
they come home. At^r one or two days, his relations 
go there, pick up all the hones, and bring them borne, 
where they are kept ; whenevjr any re.a,iiyn or rela- 
tione go to bathe in the Ganges, they carry them, and 
throw them into the river. 
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This IB one of the ritpa, which are performed for th* 
BalvatioD of the dcceassd Among the Brahmina tho 
bumiag of the dead body and the oeremoniea that fol- 
low are not perfoimod before tho Jaggo Fabit or in- 
Testiture with the sacred cord ; and among people of 
other caates not before marriage. 

The person who sets fire to the funeral pile, sleeps 
on the ground for eleven days, and the people of bis 
family for the aame period live on cakes baked on coals, 
and on oord and rice. For eleven dajn they do not 
eat any thing cooked in an iron thing. The man 
that seta fire makes a pind or ball every day, till tho 
tenth ; on that day, he takes them all and goes to a 
river> a temple, or a grove, and there cooks rice and 
milk, makes balls of the dish, and puts them on the 
ground. On these balls they put same ghatiird (a wild 
plant,) khoss { the sweet smelling root of a grass,) and 
sweetmeat, and pour ou them a libation of milk and 
water, bum inceuae of ghee, and light a lamp before 
them. They believe that when a person dies be be- 
comes an evil spirit, but by these ceremonies, he be- 
comes better and happier. For ten days after a man's 
•death, all his relations including the, women, bathe 
and offer tiliinjali ; and for the same period, they 
buTB a lamp in an earthen pot, and suspend it to a 
peq}ul tree ; they also suspend a large earthen pot full 
of water ; the latter has a very small hole, through 
which tho water gradually drips away. This water is 
to quench the dead man's thirst ; the lamp is to show 
him tlie water ; and the tUinjali is to gain him an 
admittance into heaven. 

On the eleventh day, they have the ceremonies of 
d:he ISk&datha. The Maha Bralimiu, who has to do 
with the dead, comes to the liouso of the deceased where 
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tho man, that set fire to the fimeral pile, washes his 
feet, puts a mark on his forehead, and makes him pre- 
aeuts, consisting of a cow, vessels, clothes, jewels, a 
bed-stead with bed, grain, clarified butter, oil, sweet- 
meats, -fruit, an umbrella, a pair of shoes ; in short 
all those things which a man uses while living. Ru- 
pees and gold-mohurs are also given, and those who 
are very rich, give tents, palanquins, horses, elephants 



Those, -who-obaerve what is called the brikhot mrg, 
marrya pair of calves with one or two oeremoniea. 
They brand the male calf on the hinder parts with 
oeMain marks, and let him go free ; this is the animal 
that in course of time becomes so fat and funeus, and 
is called a tacred bull. The female calf is presented 
to the Mahri Brahmin. Then chey cook rice and milk 
in sixteen different places, and make sixteen balls of 
the food. A small altar is made, and somethiiig is 
repeated by the Brahmin ; while the verses are buDg 
repeated, the baits are placed on the altar ; some 
ghamni and khass are then put on the balls, an iuoeiise 
of ghee is burnt, and a lamp lighted before them. A 
small pot full ^f water is also placed there. All this 
is forthe use of the departed spirit 

After this, rice and milk are again cooked in two 
different places ; of one of these preparations, one ball 
is ihade for the deceased ; and of the other, three ; of 
these latter, one is meant for the grand-father of the 
man who set fire to the funeral pile, another for his 
great -grand -father, and the third for his great-great- 
grand-fether. These balls are then bathed with water; 
and chandan, rice, toolshce, flowers, food, clothes, and 
money are offered to them. By this ceremony, the 
departed spirit is admitted into the society of it< aa- 
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oestors. Then the man who set firo to the funeral 
pile, gives a present to the Maha Brahmin, who bleas- 
es him. Aft«r this the Pantlit buma iDcense in the 
house of the deceased ; now the man who set fire, puts 
on his full dresa and salutes hie relations and friends. 
From this day, they can eat food cooked in iron 
ntensila. On the thirteenth day, they give a dinner 
to thirteen Brahmins, and-make them presents of vee- 
aels, clothes, staves, shoes, urolirellas, Ac. Then in- 
cense is burned and a cow is given in alms ; from this 
dfty, people of this family can eat with their friends. 

From the Amawas (end of the moonlit fortnight) 
of that month on every amnwas, thirty jug fulls of 
water are offered to a peepul tree, which is considered 
sacred. On the twelfth amiiwas, they give a dinner 
to twelve Brahmins, and make them presents of ves- 
sels and clothes. On an amnwas of the fourth year, 
they again give a dinner to four Brahmins and make 
them the usual presents. 

When a man or woman dies, people of all CAstes 
Ebave themselves on the third and fifth day, and 
then bathe. In the third and fifth months, they hght 
a lamp with castor oil and leave it in a field, and give a 
dinner to their relations and friends. In the time of 
the Pittur Pukhsh (noticed before among the festivals) 
they offer water to their ancestors for fifteen days, and 
on the date of the father's death perform some cero- 
monies called the Srddh, and invite Brahmins to a din- 
ner. Those who are possessed of means, also go to » 
place called Gaya, and there offer balls for their ances- 
tors and give a good deal to Brahmins. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



HANNEB3 AND CCSTOHS WITH REQARD TO THE 
DIFFBRGKT BGAH0K8. 

Number of ieasooa— Tie Hindoo yew — FaUiogot learee— 
Spring— HftTVBBt — Hot wioda — How ths day [nsaed — Ni^t— 
Cooling drinkB — Duet otormB — Approach of the rainy aeasoD— 
Sometimes late — Ita arrival — Appearanoe of the sur&ce of tfae 
£arth — Fields attended to — Brooks and rirera swell — Women I 
Bwing — Weather Bometimea oppressive — Sicknesa — Cold 99»- 
Bon — Winter aUiffe — Fire — Hindoo diTiaion of time — Whenoa ; 
they date their time. 

Hindoo books divide the year into six aeasons ; but { 
people commonly apeak of them as three, that is, the i 
Aw, rainy, and aold ; the other three are the com- ! 
mencements of these. 



The Hindoo year commenceB about the middle of ' 
March. A few weeks before this, they have a holy- 
day, called the Basant, noticed before ; about this 
time, the cold weather ia about to take its leave and 
Spring to set in. ^^^leQ Spring does arrive after some 
time with its full eihilirating influence, people's hearts 
are light and glad, and the approach of the Holee 
featival, one of their greatest holy-days adds much to ' 
this happiness. In the course of a few days, this 
festival arrives, and the Hindoos are mad with plea- 
sure. At or a little before this, they lay aside their 
winter clothes, and put on white raiment. 

In all intensely cold countries, leaves of trees fall off 
in Autumn, but here it is otherwise; we have the 
PiUjhur or falling of leaves in Spring. All old leaves 
of trees fall off in the course of a few weeks. While 
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the old leaves are falling off, new ones are coming oul, 
and trees here aever appear so bare and deaolato aa 
they do in Winter in cold countries. At this time 
Bhooijees or people who parch grain ore seen going 
about, looking somewhat like the ohimney-sweepcra 
of Europe, collecting the dry leases, and carrying them 
in large bundles on their heads. They heat their 
ovens with these leaves. In the course of a few days, 
the trees are attired in their new raiment, which ia to 
last them through the year in all its vicissitudes of 
hot and dusty winds, a powerful sun, heavy rains, and 
piercing cold; and they are as fresh and green as 
ever ; and it is a great mercy that Providence has 
ordered it so, that they should have their new leaves 
aa soon as they lose their old ones. Were they to 
remain bare through the hot season, as trees generally 
do in European countries in winter, the sufferings of 
man and beast from the direct rays and the powerful 
heat of the Sun would he dreadful. They are of very 
great comfort to all creatures. 

At this time also a great many trees blossom, and 
the fields of wheat and barley and other grain are fest 
ripening for the reaper, and the air is perfumed with 
their sweet and refreshing odour. In some places 
there ore large tracts of land, covered with the I)!ttii: 
(Butei Frondosa ;) it blossoms at this time and has a 
large red flower ; this tree is from three to sis feet 
high, and the whole tract of land seems, an account of 
its flower, to be glowing with fire. The sight is ex- 
tremely pleasing ; according to an Asiatic, it " increases 
by contrast the paleness of the , unhappy lover's face, 
and the air of Spring fans the flame of love." Happi- 
ness seems to pervade nature at tliis time of tlie 
year. Groves are enlivened by tlio songs of the 
feathered tribe ; the dove goes on with its cooing the 
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whole day ; aparrowa aod other biida are on ilie 
ving about houses and iu groves, from sunrise to 
Huuset ; and butterflies are also bus; in gardens. 
The things which chiefly conspire to make man happy, 
are, the departure of the cold weather, the odoriferous 
atmosphere that he breathea, the approach of harvest, 
and the pleasure that he expects from the use of 
different sorts of new graiu. A few weeks after the 
commencement of spring, the fields are ripe for har- 
vest, and agriculturists, with all the members of tb«r 
families, and sometimes hired labourers too, are en- 
gaged about tbem in reaping them. 

After the fields are reaped and the grain thiashed 
and disposed of or put away, the majority of the coun- 
try people are pretty idle for about two months until 
the rainy season aets in, for an acconnt of the intense i 
and powerful heat of the Sun, and the parched and dry 
state of the earth, they can do nothing about their 
fields. During this time, some of them who are 
strongly disposed to be dishonest, having nothing to 
engage tliem, betake themselves to burglary sod 
highway robbery. 

About the middle of April or beginning of Maf, 
furious hot winds begiu to blow from the west. They 
begin to blow hard from about ten in the morning sod ' 
last till about five in the afternoon ; or sometimes till 
sun set, which is as late as seven ; and now and then 
at the hottest part of the season, continue blowing the ■ 
whole night also. These hot winds are healthful to 
people so long as they remain inside their bouses or 
do not expose themselves to them. They we . 
fiercest and hottest about the beginning of June, and 
are at that time often fatal to travellers who are ei- 
posed to them for hours ; travellers drop down . 
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middenly and die .if relief be not administered booh. 
Though many travellers go diiriug tiie night to avoid 
the hot winds and the almost scorching heat of tho 
Sun, yet a great many travel daring the day alao. 
This aubjeot is spoken of in tlie chapter on the modo 
of performing a journey. When a peraoa is over- 
powered by the hot winds, Ihey roast in hot ashes 
two or three small unripe mangoes which are at thia 
time found on mangoo trees ; when they become Boft, 
tbey are broken and mixed with a little cold water, 
which is given to the man to drink. It gives th« 
desired relief when recourse is had to it in time. Hot 
winds are very injurious, when a person has a light 
covering on his body aud the akin is exposed to their 
fierceness for some time ; but they would not hurt 
him were he to cover his body and head well with tv 
thick quilt or some other such impervious stuff. 

As the days are very long in summer, and the 
great heat does not allow them to be engt^ed in work 
the whole day, the Hindoos take a good long nap du- 
ring the day ; this thoy do after breakfast, which at 
this time of the year is generally over before twelve. 
When the nap is over, if the hot winds allow, some 
of them sit under a largo tree in the village or town, 
and talk about ditf^rent things, such as the state of 
the weather, something going on in the village, 
cattle, &c. These are generally 'agriculturists, who 
have nothing particular to do. Tradesmen and mer- 
chants are engaged in their shops. 

In the hot season, they cannot sleep inside their 
houses, an account of the suffocating heat, A few, 
mostly men, sleep on the top of their houses ; a great 
many in their yards and on the Booonii story of their 
houses, which ia more airy ; some ia tha streets, or on 
Q <i 
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the plittforms and inverandaha at the doors of their 
court yards ; and some near their cattle if they be in 
a sepanttc place. The nights being short, and their 
dinner lato as uBoal, they get only a short sleep at 
night. A great part of it before and after dinner they 
spend in smoking, talking, telling stories, and singing. 
While einging they generally have the instmraent 
called Kknnjne, mentioned before. Several of then 
unite in this ainuBement and pass one or two hoius 
after dinner, 

Tltose who can afford them, use cooling drinks in this 
season. Besides sugar and water, these cooling drinis 
have in them, rose water, lemon juice, pomegranite juice, 
tlie juice of the Fdlaa, (a smell, red, sweet, and cool- 
ing berry raised in gardens,) the fruit of the Tama- 
rind tree, and some other things, all to be had iu 
the markets. There are some other things, which the 
poorer people also use for their comfort ; the priuci- 
pal of these is the water melons raised in the countiy 
in great abundance. They have also the Kuhrte, a 
sort of cucumber, which is also cooling and plentiful, 
The musk melon too is extensively raised and sold 
at this time of the year ; it is not cooling however but 
on the contrary injurious, wiien taken in excess, es- 
pecially in the hottest weather. 

As the heat becomes more oppressive, people wwe 
themselves as lightly as possible ; those who can atfoid ' 
it use the thinest stufb for their clothing, and all, when 
at home, divest themselves of all the pieces that are, j 
by the custom of the country, thought uunecessaiy for 
the purposes of decency at home ; — in other wordi, 
they put off their coats, turbans, and other pieces, 
and have on them only their dhotees and light caps. 
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In the dry season, we have frequent dust etonna; 
One of the most furious of these storms is a very- 
grand sight. They almost always rise in the west, 
and when there is one on an estensive scale one end of 
it seems to touch the north pole, and the other th© 
south. It gets darker and darker, aa it rises higher.; 
the feathered trive are terrified at it, and indeed a 
great number of them perish, when it comes in its 
greatest fury. We have notice of a storm one or ' 
two hours before its arrival. When itgeta pretty high, 
it is an awful sight and seems to threaten the surface 
of the earth with utter destruction. Before it haa 
actually arrived, people call out to their neighbours 
to put out all their fires. It is a great mercy that 
fire very seldom breaks out at the time of a storm ; 
else the destruction of human and brute life and pro- 
perty would be really incalculable. When the 
storm does arrive it roars and rages in the greatest 
fury, and seems as if it were powerful enough to carry 
every thing before it. It makes the strongest trees 
strain ; in fact, some of them are torn np by the roots 
and carried away to some distance ; cows and other - 
domestic animals are sometimes throwu into wells ; 
mankind would also suffer in the same manner, only 
they shelter themselves. The storm carries such a 
vast quantity of dust with it that the light of day is 
actually turned into the darkness of night. These 
dust storms commence in the afternoon about four or 
five o'clock ; and when one comes with such great 
power lasts for some hours. But such exceedingly 
furious storms are rare. We generally have those 
that are pretty powirful, and at the same time do not 
do much damage. These may be called the ordinary 
dust storms of this country. In them boys run about 
the streets and play, and are quite amused with the 
dnst and wind. Tltese also carry such a great quan- 
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tity of duat with them, that nothing can be seen even 

at the distance of a few jiirds for some time. High- 
way robliere have a very good opportiinity during 
storms. Travellers are often overtaken by them and 
rolibed ; and they cannot be apprehended, because tiiey 
cannot be eecn in the storm. Even a faithfitl Police 
is not of much nse in sncli cases, unless something be- 
longing to the traveller be accidently discovered in the 
house oi the robber. Storms are of the greatest 
possible use to people ; the nosioHs atmosphere of the 
confined house, and the filthy vapours of the narrow 
and dirty lanes and streets are carried away, and the 
element of the breath of life is made pure and whole- 
some. Were it not for tbete storms, thousands would 
probably be carried off by sickness aiising from filthy 
and noxious vapours, especially in all cities, that are 
too narrow and confined and at the same time very 
populous. It is in the hot season that cholera gene- 
rally breaks out and canies oCF thousands.. 

Towards the latter part of May and the beginning 
of June, the heat becomes intense, especially ^vhen 
there is no wind stirring. To get some relief, people 
mostly bathe at this time twice a day. Cities that 
stand on the banks of rivers send out during the hot- 
test part of the season thousands of their inhabitants in 
the morning and particularly in the evening, who re- 
gale themselves with long batbe in the rivers. About 
the middle of June thunder is heard growling in the 
skies, and very often in clear ones too j it gives the 
poorer part of the population iiotieo of the approach 
of the rains, and warns them to repair their thatches 
and prepare suitable shelter for themselves and theii 
«attle. 

The rainy season is commonly reckoned IJrom the 
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Utter part of Juoe, thr>ugh it oFtea Beta In a fort- 
night before. SomStimed the rains are not timely, 
though plenty of clouds are now and then seen in the 
akiea. Graiu gets very dear and the poorer part of 
the community feel the effeota of thia rise. A famiue 
is dreaded and the part of the country where thia dry- 
ness prevails is in great couateroation ; and robberiei 
are also more frequeot. There are aome people, who 
in the time of plenty buy up good deal of com, and 
at thia time of scarcity sell it to gi-eat advantage ; 
their profits are two or three fold. When the rains 
are not timely, it ia believed and complained by seme 
among the Hindooa that these men have buried under 
ground aome water in earthen pots, and that, that 
keeps the roina back. 

By the scorching raya of the Sun during the preced- 
ing three or four moutha, the earth becomee quite 
parched, and when the rains set iu, it driuka with 
avidity the precious element. The atmoaphere ia cool- 
ed, and all nature rejoices at its timely supply. Man 
and beast are both delighted ; trees are washed and 
refi'eshed, and grasa and plants apriug out of the earth 
and cover it like a green carpet. The whole face of 
Nature ia changed and happiness pervadea the land. 
Thick clouda cover tiie heavens, and sometimea the 
Bun is not seen for days. The lightning flashes and 
the thunder growls in the skies, and both are most 
Bublime, especially at night. Sometimes it rains iu - 
cesaantly fur days and nights. All the ponds and 
lakes in the country are tilled, as are also all the brooks 
and HQialler runs of weather which makes tiuvelUng out 
in the country difficult and sometimes dangerous, it 
having no roads and bridges. Besides the Grand 
Trunk Road, that runs through -the country from east 
to west, there are branch roada between the different 
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military stationB ; these as well as the Trunk road 
have bridges and are quite safe for travelling ; but 
this ia not the case all over the country. When the 
rains are unusually heavy and incessant all over the 
country, the largest rivers overflow their banks, and 
sweep off hundreds of villages and cause a great des- 
truction of life and property. Peacocks at the time 
in an especial manner enliven groves and forests with 
their loud notes ; and this is also the season, when 
Hindoo women, or accord^ig to an Asiatic " thousands 
of nymphs in dresses of all colours" swing with songa 
suitable to the occasion. These swings are suspended 
from trees as well as high posts. Whenever there ia 
iio wind or breeze stirring and it is not raining, the 
steam that escapes out of the heated earth is almost 
suflbcating. This makes snakes run out of their holes 
and creep into houses and bite people whenever they 
come in their way. 

As soon as the rainy-season sets in, agriculturists 
begiu to bestir themselves about their fields. They 
surround them with little banks to prevent the rain 
from running out, and plough them tivice or thrice at 
the first to let the earth soak inasmuch rain as it can. 
At this time also farmers settle with their landholders 
for the ensuing year, and get written agreements about 
their fields ; these documents are called Putias. The 
commencement of the rains is the beginning of tlie 
agi'icultural year. 

Sometimes towards the latter part of the rainy 
season, that is about September and October, there is 
an entire cessation of the rains. This causes a change 
in the weather and makes it very warm, which brings 
on general sickness ; and fever, and cholera attack 
people. The religious cscitement of women of certain 
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parts of the country rises to a high pitch, and they 
Bet out for the worship of Hurdeo, mentioned before, 
and also of other gods and goddesses. 

In November, people begin to think of making 
varm clothes for the cold season. These clothes al- 
most invariably consist of vajious sorts of chintz which 
is manufactured in different parts of the country and 
also imported from Europe. Wealthy cloth merchants 
always manage to have a good time by supply of dif- 
ferent cold weather stuffa from Calcutta and other 
places. They generally sell them by wholesale to re- 
tailers, from whom the mass of the community supply 
themselves. The sorts of winter stuffs that people 
purchase for their coats and quilts are of course accor- 
ding to their circumstances. The cloths that the 
mass of the population get for their coats are made of 
cotton thread ; they are lined with some sort of co- 
loured linen, and stuffed by a class called Dltoonipae, 
who are in great request at this time of the year. 
This is the season also when tailors make a good deal, 
and are working the whole day and a good part of the 
night too. Most of these coats are prepared with 
great taste according to the fancy of the wearer ; all 
the edges are always lined with yellow, red, or green, 
to make the coat appear more beautiful by contrast. 
The higher and ^wealthier classes generally have the 
long coat, and all the others the short one ; both are no- 
ticed before. To cover themselves at night people have 
quilts and blankets ; the latter are mostly of a coarse 
kind and used only by the poor ; the former are of 
different qualities and can be used -by all from the 
peasant to the prince. These quilts are of various sorts 
of calicoes, all prepared in the country. They are al- 
so lined with some coloured linen, beautified with 
suitable edging, and stuffed with a good deal of cot- 
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ton. A great many poor country people during the 
oold season spread under them the straw of a small 
grain, which keeps them warm and comfortable. 

To cover themselves daring the day, besides coata, 
people have something to throw over them. The 
poor have either coarae blankets or long and pretty 
wide sheetH of coarae linen sewed double ; those who 
are in better circumstances have a thin woollen stuff 
coloured red or green. Among people living in cities, 
the cold weather is eaid to shew ttie real circumstances 
of a person. If he is really well off, he has superior 
warm clothing and ct good valuable shawl about him,, 
(for some people buy only old shawls ;) but if not, ho 
has only what those in middling circumstances use. 
This criterion, however, does not hold with regard to 
country people ; every thing is among them more 
simple and unpretending, — the richest Zaminddrs hav- 
ing for an upper covering nothing but a red or green 
Lo«e, a thiu woollen stuff. 

During this season they akio have fires in their yards 
or public rooms, or in streets, A fire is made by dig- 
^ng a hole in the ground and filUng it with every 
thing that can be burned, such as dry cowdung, straw, 
small pieces of sticks, leaves of trees, <&c. Boys and 
girls are seen at this time of the year going about and 
collecting all these things to make fires in the mora- 
inga and evenings. Ten or twelve persons sit ro\uid 
the fire in the mornings and evenings, and after din- 
ner, smoking and chatting and constantly disturbing 
the fire with some thing. 

The Hindoo division of time is aa follows r — 
They have four watches in the day, and the same 
number in the night ; these are called pahari. The 
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first watch of the day commences at six, the aecond 
at nine, the third at twelve ; and the fourth at three ; 
and in the same manner, thoae of the night. The 
day and night together are also divided into sixty 
smaller portions, called ffhartet ; so that each of the 
eight pahars consists cf seven and a half gharees. 
They have twelve months in the year, which are called, 
Chyte, Byesakh, Jeth, Asarh, Sawwun, Bhadon, Koo- 
wir, Katik, Aghun, Poos, Mdgh, Fiigoon. Each month 
has thirty days. Half the month when the Moon 
shines is called the Oojeedld pdkh, and the other half, 
irhich is dark, the Andherd pdkh. The days of the 
Hindoo week are. Itwar, (Sunday,) Sombar, Mangal, 
Boodh, Brahaspat, Shooker, Saneechar. Of these 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday are aus- 
picious ; and the rest the contrary, though Sunday is - 
their most sacred day. 

They date their time from the reign of Bikunn^ditt 
one of their wisest, best and greatest kings. The 
present year is the Mneteen hundred and sixteenth. 



CHAPTER XVr. 

SCFERSrmONS AND FSO VERBS. 

SneeEiDg — MeDtioning the name of the twiranl monkey in the 
morning — Selling tor the first time in the day— A fat child not 
to be colled fat — A child's name not to be mentioned in tha 
night — &c. — &a— Proverbs — What said when one ia diB(7eea«d 
and forlorn — Begarding ingratitude— Ruin by discontentment — 
HypocriBj — &=- — &c. — kc. 

^sah of these subjects would fill a volume. Super- 
stition hourly governs the life of a Hindoo, and 
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Proverbs are also most frequently repeated in conversa- 
lion. We shall mention only a few of both. 

If a person is about to commence a work or Bet out 
for Bome place, and hears somebody sneeze, he will 
stop for a few minutes. Sneezing is considered a bad 
omeu, and Hindoos believe, if they do not mind it, 
they are sure to fail in their undertaking. 

If they hoar the word Sunder (a monkey) early in 
the morning, they think it is very unlucky, and believe 
tbey are not likely to get any thing to eat during the 
day. And yet the monkey is one of their most sacred 
and highly respected animals. This is one of their 
many iuconsistenciea. 

If a person go early in the morning to a shop and 
want any thing on credit, he would never get it Shop- 
keepers believe, if they give the ^r»t article that is 
sold in the morning on credit, it would be a 
very bad omen, and they would be unlucky the whole 
day. Even if the cusitomer be a particular frieud, ,1 
they will never make the first bargain' on credit, but 
will tell him to come after a while. The first cash 
bargain is called Boktife. 

When you see a fat cluld, you must not make the 
remark it is fat. They say, tliia would be looking on 
the child with an evil eye and wishing it to become 
lean. Women are peculiarly sensitive on this pcint, 
and perhaps there is no other way of offending them 
more with regard to their children, and it is probably 
with them that this superstition originated. 

When they believe their children have been looked on 
with an evil eye by somebody they take a little chaflf 
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Bait, Sea., in their band, waive them round the child 
twice or thrice, and then throw them into the lire. 
This, according to them, will remove any evil that 
may be impending over the child by the evil sight 
A mother would be glad to be told that her child is very 
poorly and does not thrive, tliough this were not the case. 
Very often when a woman ia asked how a child does, 
slie begins a loug plaintive story about its imagined 
Bufferings ; shp says, it eats nothing, does not sleep 
well, and cries much ; she is doing for it all she can, 
but it does not thrive ; Jic. And yet nothing may be 
the matter with the child. 

A child's name must not be mentioned in the n^ht 
for fear au owl shoidd hear it. They believe, if an owl 
happens to hear it, he would repeat it every night, and 
with this repetition the child would pine away and die. 
They are terrified when they hear an owl hooting 
dbout them in the night, and always scare it away 
when it is on their house or in a tree about them. 
They believe its hooting portends death. 

A child must not Be allowed to see a looking glass 
before it has teethed ; they think, this would make it 
suffer dreadfully while teething. 

There is a word hoojhidnA, which means to extin- 
guiili, and can be used for fire and lamps. They use it 
for the former, but not for the latter ; doing so for the 
latter would be ominous to the life of the husband. 
They, that is nieu aud women, both believe, that the 
hudband, the lamp of the family, would die by using 
this word. Two or three others answer in its place. 
A lamp must not be blown out with the mouth. 

Seeing an oil-man early in the morning is consider- 
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ed very unlucky, aa also people of a notoriousty iHtd 
character. When a Hindoo geta into some Boriona 
trouble during the day, or any evil befalls him, he 
says, " What wretch's face did I happen to see early 
this morning 1 " When a jackal howls or cries towaid 
momin^ they believe Homebody has died. 

The word l^jttp (a ssake) muHt not be mentioned 
in the night ; — it is too bad to escape the lipa during 
the darkness of the night, and ie, aecording to the 
Hindoos, sure to bring it near. When they have oc- 
casion to mention the reptile at night they call it 
ittrd, which means both a reptile and a worm. The 
name of the wolf also ia for the same reason not 
mentioned at night. When people speak of him, the; 
call him, a janiwar, a corruption of the Fei'sian word 
jtowar, on aninwU. 

When they take off their shoes to sit down, should 
one shoe happen to fall upon another, they beheve, if 
they let it remain in that state, it would be an omea 
for them to travel ; they immediately set it right 
and thus prevent travelling I When they yawn, they 
always filUp two of their fingOTs, either of the right 
or left haud, but mostly of the former. The reasoa 
of this no one can teU. 

Some people abstain from those iruits of which they 
are very fund, and believe they wOl be rewarded tor 
this in heaven. Some of them who professes to be emi- 
nently pious leave off eating salt, and consider this 
also meritorious. Some who fast on Sunday do not 
eat salt on that day. 

When the Hindoos set out from their houses on 
Bcme aBair and are immediately called back for stsne- 
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thing, thej think it a very bad omen, and come ba«k, 
chew a betel leaf or smoke and then go after a while. 
All the following are also bad signs. — Seeii^ a peraon 
that haa some defect in his body, such aa bliadnesB, 
lameneta, &o ; a snake or jackal crossing one's 
path ; seeing a Brahmin with his bead covered or 
without a mark on hia forehead; hearing a person 
crying when you are going any where, a pereon'a 
beii^ asked, where be is going, when he is leaving bis 
house for something important or urgent ; the cawing 
of a crow on a withered tree ; accidently falling in 
with a dead body (that is carried to be burnt) and 
going the same direction with it ; the crying of a 
kite ; the seeing of an eunuch, a widow, and also of a 
holy man of the highest order (Sunnyasee) ; the meet- 
ing of a cat ; and the seeing of an empty pitcher, 

A few of their good omens are. — A dead man being 
carried away with no one crying with it ; getting curd 
and also fish ; meeting with a, woman of the town, 
seeing a pitcher with a rope attached to it ; a foi 
crossing your path ; aeeing a Brahmin with hia bead 
uncovered, or carrying a jug of holy water of the 
Ganges in hia hand ; a harmless lizard creeping up 
one's body ; hearing a bride cry when she is leaving 
her parents and going to live with her husband ; hear- 
ing a worship gong strike or a poojii shell sound when 
one is setting out for some place or thing ; and 
a crow's perching on a dead body floating down a river. 

We turn our attention 'now to the proverba. They 
will lose much of their force and become almost in- 
sipid by translation, but will still go some way in 
shewing the manners and customs of the people. 

DhobI k& hxtti m gbar k& na ghiEt kl— A washer- 
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iiuq'b dog may be said to belong truly neither to bis 
house nor to the ghiit, or tbe place where he wa^ra ; 
the latter being always at the side of a river or at a 
pond. The meaning is, th&t the dog gete food neither 
at borne nor at the gh ^t ; as he keeps running back- 
wards and forwards trom the house to the ghii^, and 
from tbe gh^t to the bouse, — the people at home 
sappose, he must have got food at the ghif (where 
washermen generally take their morning meal, it be- 
ing brougbt to them,) and the people at the ghitt be- 
lieve be must have been fed at home ; thus he suffers 
through their suppositions, and is fed neither at home 
nor at the gh^t. This proverb is used for one who is 
in a forlorn and wandering condition and finds no rest 
any where. 

UfSndl gat to gat, kutte k( zAt pahich^nf. — Ho matter 
if the earthen pot be polluted and lost ; we shall know 
the dog for the future. Poor Hindoos generally keep 
earthen pots to cook their victual ; these pote muat 
not be touched by people of other castes and unclean 
animals ; when touched by them ; they are believed 
to become unclean and are thrown away on the village 
dunghill as useless. In this proverb, a dog belonging- 
to the family is supposed to have put his mouth into 
the pot and thus proved himself unworthy of truHt. 
They use this saying when they are deceived by a 
friend or somebody else, who has been faithless or 



Xdhi ohoof ek ko dh^we, 

AiBii biife, thih na pawe. 

Literally, he who throws up half a bread [which is 

certain] for a whole one [which is uncertain] will go 

down into the water (ruin himself) so sadly, that he 

will find no bottom to stand on. Applied to people, 
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who bring trouble and sometimes also ruin upon them- 
selrea by a too eager desire tmd imprudent haate to 
better tbeir condition. 

Gur kb^eg gulgulog se parbeo. — They eat goor or 
hard molasaes, but Borupulously abstain &om goolgoo- 
las, (a sort of bunno,) because this sweetmeat is pre- 
pared with goor. This proverb ia the same as, " Strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a oameL" 

PsQ^^jf pachhtdegge ; 
Fbir wahf chanog kf khriegge. 
Tbe priest will after all be obliged to eat the cakes 
of tbe cban^ flour. Chan £ is the name of a sort of 
grain, spoken of before ; it is cheaper than wheat, and 
its meal ia also coarser. Thougb its flour is very 
useful in the preparation ofseTeral dishes, yet for 
cakea tbat of wheat is preferable. Here a prieat is 
supposed to be ai^y with his wife for baking oakes 
of tbe chand flour and not of the wheat and in con- 
sequence to refuse for some time to take his meal, but 
is at last brought down and forced by hunger to eat 
the chani cakes. Used, when a person refuses a thing 
at iirst, but at last has to take it. 

Asbarfi lufeg koelog par mnhar. — Goldmohurs or 
sovereigns are allowed to be taken away, but charcoal 
ia kept safe with seals. Equivalent to the £nglisb 
proverb, " Penny wise and pound foolish." 

Gi'dbi gje gilaundtt khJe ; 

Daur dauf mahue tar jae. 

Before givii^ the meaning of this proverb, we must 

aay, tbat in certain parts of India, we have a tree, 

odled the Mahooa (Baasia letifolia,) the flowers of 

which are very aweet and are collected b* people as 
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they would do raiBins ; they are eaten freah, and are 
, alBO dried and put away for fiitiire use. From these 
flowers, which too are called mahooa, a epirituotis 
liquor ie alao distilled. The truit of the tree, which 
is pretty large, is gUaundd ; and animala are rery 
fond both of the flower and the firuit. From the 
latter a colourless oil is extracted, whicli is uaed 
in certain diahes by the country people, and by 
irhich clarified butter is also adulterated. The tran- 
slation of the proverb is, that the cow, after having 
Beveral times found giiaunddt under the tree, goes 
there constantly, hoping to meet with the same success. 
The application is obvious ; it is used, when a person, 
having been favoured with something or in some man- 
ner once or twice, expects the same frequently. 

Dddh kri jaU math^ *phdgk phdnk pie. He who 
has scalded his mduth with hot milk, tries to cool 
butter milk also with his mouth before he drinks it. 
A person that has once euifered by something dreads 
the same in some other things, in which there is not the 
least cause for fear. Butter milk is never hot. This 
proverb is somewhat like the English one, — " A burnt 
child dreads the fire." 

Jiske piQw na gai biuwal ; 
So kyi jfine pir paraf. 
He who has not suffered by cracks in his own feet, 
what does he know of the pain that others feel by 
them 1 The Hindoos wear no stockings, and while at 
worit put off their shoes too. This in the oold season 
causes deep and painful sore cracks in the heels of 
• some of them. The meaning is, he,whohasnot known 
suffering by experience, does not know what others feeL 

Nio men dhdl ufSte ho !— You charge me with kick- 
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ing up dust in the boat ! There ia a fitble that onco 
a wolf and a goat were crossing a river in the eame 
boat. The goat was quietly eittiog or standing, but 
the wolf having a mind to eat her up and wiuhing to 
"find a pretest, angrily said to her, — How dare you be 
BO impudent as to kick up this dust here ! The goat 
meekly replied, — " How can dust be raised in a boat f 
if you have a mind to eat me up you might as well do 
m without thia pretence." This is used when a per- 
son, especially a powerful one, seeks a quarrel with 
another, who is weak and helpless, when be has not 
even the shadow of a cause to do so, 

Nilnchon kaise Apgan terhd t How shall I dance 1 tha 
court yard is crooked ! A dancing girl is supposed to 
have made this excuse. They say so, when a person is ask- 
ed to do something, and does it not through vain excuses, 

Mf(hii aur kathautf bhar ! You want a sweet thing 
and at the time a dish fall of it ! It means a small 
quantity only must be eipeuted of good things, 

ELahen khet kf, suneg kharihiin ki. One is speaking 
of the field,' and the hearer dreams of the bam, or 
rather the spot in the field where they collect 
stalks of com and tbrash it. It is used whom a per- 
son is speaking of one thing, and the person addressed 
thinks and speaks inadvertently of another. 

Donon dtu se gae paQde ; * 

Halua bbiie na mHQde. 
The prieet, poor fellow, is lost to both things, and 
is now neither halooa nor mdnday, {the latter being 
two kinds of sweetmeat.) This is used when a person 
by on imprudent step loses what he had before, and 
does not get what he was aiming at. 
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Jal men rahke magar se bair ! Wbiit 1 live in 
water, and at eamity with the crocodile ! — A person 
must be oa good terms with his superior, and submia- 
wye while in his power, 

Andhe ke hiSth men bater ! Lo I A quail in a blind 
man's band ! The force of the proverb is heightened 
by the fact, that quails hide themselves in bushes and 
are not easily discovered. They say ao when a n^ 
geta some thing accidentally. 

Nekf karen aur piiohh pdcbh ! What ! do a man 
good and ask his permission to do so ! 

Hiikim hi^re, 

MuQh mea m^re: 
. A superior is def'tated in argument, and still per^ats 
in blaming iiis inferior. This mcana power on the part 
of the former, and helplessness on tliat of the latter. 

Hiikim m^re aur rone na de. A auperitw or ruler 
Btrikea, and at the same time does not allow to cry. 
This is said, when one troubles a servant or inferior 
and at the same time does not allow hiTn to oomptain. 

MafhA m»ngue chalin maiaiyn pEchhe diibiii. She ia 
going to ask for some butter milk, but conceals the 
pot behind her through' shame. When people make 
butter, the butter milk, of which their is an abundance 
When a family has plenty of milk, is given away t-o 
the poorer neighbours. Women and children go and 
ask for it themselves. It ia used, when people wish 
to ask a favour, and are at the same time ashamed 
of doing so through pride. 



-n, Google 
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Sab din change ; 

Teohar ke din oagge. 
Well off every day, but on festivals, when means are 
inoBt necessary. Some people make a great shew at 
other timea ; but when a proper time arrives to ^ad 
Aomething, tbey have nothing. 

Mere ghar se rigi Uig, niiia dharA baisandh I She 
bBDUght the ag or fire from my house, and now calls 
it baisandh ! The last word is another and a bijj^er 
And unusual term for fire. The proverb has reference 
to people who are helped and advanced in the world 
by the kindness of others, and afterwards carry their 
heads high before those very people who have helped 
them. 

Sbauqm burhffl, chatiSi k^ labauga. An old woman 
fond of finery with a petticoat of mats oil her ! This 
means people who live above their means. 

Aph( miysg mangte, bh^t khare darbir ! The poor 
fellow is himself a beggar, and yet a bard is standing 
at his door I We have a class of bards here, who 
besides having some other ways of supporting them- 
selves wait on great men, repeat something and flatter 
them to get eometbing. It is used when one asks 
some help of another, who is himself helpless. 

Ag Iflgse piini ko daure. One first sets fire and then 
runs for water. It means one who first raises a 
quarrel or makes a disturbance, and then pretends to 
prevent the mischief. 

Jogi' kiske mittar aur paturi^ ^iskf n^r ! Whose 
friends are wandering faqueers, and whose wives are 
dancing women of the town ! Meaning people of this 
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tthftnoter tin no one'a friends and wives, and are never 
to be trusted. 

lUnr kt gHQtb men mUl kit XA^k. A Tidov bus 

always a piece of catgut tied in one «id of her upper I 

Dovering or aheet. Widows generally spend their time | 

in spinning, and the catgut is the string which thej ' 

nse in turning the wheel. They always have a piMe I 

of it about them ready for use in case the old oob j 
ahould break- The proverb means, that a. person 

who is addicated to a thing has it always about him ; ' 

as ohewera tif tobacco, usera of opiiun, &c., constautlj j 

have these things with them. ; 

Ankfaon ko nndhe n^m niunBukh 1 Blind and yet 
named Naimiikh, which means happy of eyes / The : 
application is obvious. 

Korhi mare eanghiSti cbiihe ! A leper dies and 
wants another to accompany him ! Sometimes, when 
the sufferings of lepers become intolerable, tliey droirn 
themselves in rivers. This proverb is used when ooe 
gets into trouble and wishes another to be in tte 
same state. I 

Sam^ pare ki bat, bi^z par jhapte bagullS ! Alas ! it 
ia a question of time and chance, when a heron pounces 
upon a hawk ! They say so, when one ori^nally 
pooi- or mean inaulls another who was formerly 
in better circumstances, but has been somehow or 
other been reduced. 

Kyit hiim Hxtx k! bahueg baig t What am I a 
daughter-in-law of a widow 'i Widows are helpless and 
cannot redress the wrongs done to their families. 
When a person says so, he means, — am I not stjvng 
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eoongli to protect mjaelf and mEuntain my cause I 

Jharberi ke jangal men billt sher 1 A cat is a 
lion in a jungal of small bushes ! Wbea a person gets 
into the compauy of people that are somewhat 
inferior to him in any way, he carries himself high 
«mong them and tries to mak.e them believe he is 
Bomebody. 

EunjH apse her ko kha^ta nabig kahtf. A woman 
that sells fruit and vegetables will never call her 
pliiniB sour. People always praise their own things. 

ITut ^ chori nihure aihure I What stoop down to 
steal a camel as if he could be carried off in one's 
araiH ! Those people are very foolish who wish to do by 
stealth what can never he concealed. 

Lasbkar meQ laQt^i badn^ I A camel has got a 
bad name in a Camp or Army 1 The reason of this ia 
that he makes a great noise when he is loaded. This 
is used when people are prejudiced against a man 
and always blame him, whether he be deserving of the 
blame or aot. 

Kahe se kumhSr gadhe parnahrg charhta, A potter 
Bever rides an ass when he is asked to do so. Asses 
we considered unclean, and potters (who belong to 
«ne of the lowest castes) use them to carry fuel to 
hake their earthen vessels. They very often ride these 
animals, — though people of other castes (except 
washermen) would never dream of doing so. People 
say 80 mostly when a person is asked to do some- 
thmg for the diversion of company, and he does not 
do it, though at other tunes be does it of his own 
accord. 
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Jahix) jaiul des, 

Tahao taisa bhee. 
We muBt adopt the costume of the country in wliidt 
we lire, — We must do like those among whom we are 
^aced. 

Sitmp nik&l gayii, lakfr pffe se kya hotfi hai. The 
snake has crept away ; what is the use of beating the 
maik or track which it has left. There is no use in 
trying for or about a thing when it is too late. 

Utoo kf debf hitoQ ae nahfn mfinti'g I Goddesses 
that are accustomed to kicks will not listen to kind 
persuasion. People of a perverse nature will not be 
goTemed by kindocsa. 

Sab dhjn baia hi paaeri 1 Every kind of paddy is 
reckoned at twenty two pasterki per rupee ! A 
pasDtrie is about tea pounds in weight, and the rate 
of the paddy in this proverb is an extremely cheap 
one. It is nsed when a person makes do discrimina- 
tion or distinction between people, especially with re- 
gard to their talents, but thinks or takes all alike. 

Jo kahe so gbi ko jie ! He must go for clanfied 
butter who recommends it. The origin of ttiis pro- 
verb is supposed to be this. — Once a man had dressed 
his food, consisting of cakes and du! or soup of pulse, 
but had put no ghee in the latter - somebody near 
him said, it would be much better if he got some. — , 
The man rejoined, will you kindly run and get me a 
little ! It is applied when a person recommends or 
suggests a thing, and is himself asked to do it by the 
mAD to whom ho made the suggestion, though the maa 
could easily do it himself. 

■■" '■ Google 
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Andhe te dge rowe, 

Apne dIdH khowe. 
He who weeps before a blind man, only hurts his 
eyes, and gets no benefit. The blind man is not snp- 
]>08ed to know that any one is weeping before him. 
This is used when a serious request or complaint is 
oaade before ooo who pays no attention to it. 

' Lsrka bf^l men, <Jhin4hor4 shahar mei] ! The 
child is in the lap hirt the crier is giving notice of its 
loss in the city ! They say so, when one makes a 
great fuse in looking out for a thing when it is close 

Jis kh£tir mJQf mupiiyd, 
So dukh itge aya. 
He has fallen into that very trouble, to avoid which 
be had shaved himself. Shaving, which is an import- 
ant rite among the Hindoos, is not to be taken here 
literally. It means ntakii^ efforts to escape sonte 
trouble or inconvenience. This proverb is used when 
peoplewishandtry to avoid something, but still it comes 
upon them. 

Apni gal( men kutti barifJr, Every dc^ is bold in 
his own lane. This is used when a man shews off 
his importance and authority or is overbearing in his 
place or department, 

Musnfir chaU '];\ik hai, kutte bhif nkte rahte bain. 
Dogs bark but the traveller quietly goes on his way, 
without minding them. They say so, when a person 
seeks occasion to quarrel with some one, but does not 
succeed. 

Kiat V& ghar jale, kisf ko Uipne ko ho ! — One's 
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house IB on fire, and some are warming tbemselveg 
with it. SometimeB people take advautage of the 
troubles of others. 

Man ciiaDgA to ka^hautt meg Gaggi ! When a muk 
has health, the water of his eating dish is the holy 
Ganges to them. All states can be enjoyed wi^ 
health. 

Ek to rowiist thi, tab tak bhaiyi! & gae ! — She «aa 
■eady to weep of herself, jiist at that time her brother 
arrived from a distance, and she wept the more freely. 
This proverb hits allusion to the custom of the weep>- 
log of women when they see a relation or friend who- 
has come from a distance. It is used when a persoa 
ifl in some trouble and that trouUe ia hei^tened by 
Bontfithing takingplwsejtKt at the tuna 

Sach kahdg to ma mar kh^e ; jhii^h kahdn to b^ 
kutta kWe I If I say the truth, my mother will get 
a beating ; if I hide it, my father will eat dog's fiesh 1 
The origin of this proverb is said to be the following 
Once a fiery-tempeted husband brought soroe meat 
and desired his wife to dress it for their dinner. The- 
woman took the meat and put it away, While she 
was engaged in something else, a cat came and ate 
it up. When the woman discovered this, she waa fill- 
ed with terror as she knew her husband's temper. To 
save hereelf from a severe heating, she killed a puppy, 
which was running about in the streets, and dressed, 
ito flesh instead of the meat her husband had brought, 
ITiey had a boy who saw this. He was anxious ta 
prevent his father's eating the dog's meat, and at the 
same time afraid for his mother. He was in a great 
difBoulty and ia said to have expressed the words of 
thU proverb. It is used when people are caught 
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b«rtireeti two evilB, and cannot escape tbe OHe, without 
falling iuto the other, 

rfgi to lagi, diS barke dekhna ! The house is on 
fire, and yet one aaya, light a candle to look out for 
a thing. They gay bo, when people wish for more 
light or proof in' a matter whiob t» aelf-evident and. 
attended with Iobb tooi 

NttDgi khare b^znr noBR ohor balaiiig le. — A d^ti- 
ttite vagabond standiag in the market is loved by a 
thief. XMwd is Hot to be taken here literally; it 
simply means thai the thief takes no notice of him 
in his professional capacity, because he has nothing 
witli hiio Cliat can be stolen. The proverb means, 
that the poor need not be afraid of thieves. 

Parae dhan par rowe chor I A thief weeps \a get 
the property of another.- Meaniug. envy andeovetoua- 



Andhe ko ky^ chtthiye, do £ekhen. What does a 
blind man want but two eyes ! This is said when 
one is asked to take a, thing that he^ r«clly wants. 

' S&jhe ki hi'in^C ohaur^he meg phiittl hai. An earth- 
en pot between two or more persona (who are going 
any vbere) must be broken where four ways meet. 
Here the persona are supposed to take different 
directions, aalthe earthen pot to be divided, that 
each may Lave his sliwe. When two or more persons 
have the same thing between them, it. generally pro- 
duces quarrels and disagreements, and. the arrange 111 unt 
has at last to be broken up,. 

Mithd Du'thtt gcci^ ^V"^ ksirwi ^Aia\ Swallowing 
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down the bw ;et, but rejecting the bitter '. When we 
derive an advantage from something, we must also 
bear the inconvenlenoea and troubles with which it 
maj be attended. 

Rim Rnm japni ; 
PaniyH mul Kpai. 
Repeating Rtim Ram (worshipping) and yet taking 

another's property ! Apphed to hypocritiea. 

Blip mari, ^&t bet* bhaya ; 
Iski'i %A\i us meij gaya. 
The father is dead, but a son is bom ; and the 
loss of the foroier is made up in the birth of the lat- 
ter ! They say so, when at the time of a loss, thers 
cornea a gain too, which makes it up- 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 



sports of Krishan, one o( the Hindoo gode, with the womea 
of the place and neighbourhood where he waa bom — A young 
wife limeuting the alweDiw o£ ber hugbaod — &c— Ac — Ac, 

These songa have lost their beauty and fluency in 
translation and have become quite flat and insipid j 
still we give them a place here, with the hope that 
they will in some measure help in the object of thia 
work. The great and engrossing subject of the vast 
majority of them is love. Tfaey amount to some hun- 
dreds ; but we only give a few as specimens. Most 
of them are very short, but the same words are sung 
over and over agwn with varying note^ and this 
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makes up for their shortness. The firtt five are among 
those that have reference to the amours of Krishao, 
one of the Hindoo iacamatioDs, bom in Mathoora. 
This and the neighbouring places, nhioh are oonnecteil 
with the life of Kriahan are considered sacred by the 
Hindoos, and visited by thetn aa such. He was aherd^- 
man and one irf the most infamous characters the 
world ever saw. Be used to sport with the women of 
these places. 

The English language is so very poor with regard 
to terms for husband and vtife that we have been at a 
loas how to render all the Hindee words on this point 
and been obliged to retain some of them. Tlie simple 
words husband and m/e are too harsh and coarse for 
poeti'y, besides the fault that would be found in their 
constant repitittou. 



i/y Sdmalid (1) w in Sindrdhan ! (2> I sought 
bim every where ; but could not find him. Mp 
Sdmalid it in Bindrdban ! I wandered in junglea 
from morning to evening ; but could not find the 
place of my Hur. My Sdmalid it in Birulrdbaa ! 

II. 

Oh 1 S7ulm unkind lias broken -my pifclter at the 
water place 1 (3) When I left the house in the morning 
to dr.^w water a crow caWed on the house ; I saw a 
cat on my right and heard a sneeze ou my left ; these 
were bad omens. Oh ! S/tdm unkind lias broken 

1 SdniBJia, Sbiui, Hur, and a good many others are nameB of 
Erishau, Some of them also now mean a ha^and. 

2 Bindr^ban aod Gokcxil are two villagee oe&r Ida birth place. 

9 Broken her pitcher in the act of sporting with her. The aong 
Is ezpreuiva oE plsoaure. 
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my pttti^ at the water plaet I When he cniig^t 
hold of my wriat, he broke my nag (round the wiut.)? 
t never heard luuh a fiute as hia ! (4) Oh I ShaM tM' 
kind hat br(^een my piteiter at the leater place. 

III. 
Slidtit it playing the JliUe or the banh of the KdU 
indree. The aweetneHS of ita notes haa made me losa 
zoy sensea and agitated my whole frame. 0, Alee, (5)* 
I am afraid of my Saua and Nanad' ! (6) Tell me, O- 
Beer, whxt shall I do I He haa praotieed acme ohano- 
on me ; such ia ibh herdsman ! Xlee, I am tor- 
mented with love. Sajnee I all myohoonaree (sheet) is- 
vet with tears. Oli ! ia there any one to take away 
ttiis pain of my heart. Slidnt it playi/a^ the fivle on* 
ihe bant» (if the KSindree t 

IV. 

Tour form dwells in T/ty heart, 0, Mohan-1 I have- 
•ought yon iu jungles and e>ery other plaoe; iBearch- 
ed for yon io' Gokool and wandered ia^ Bindnibaife. 

Your form dtcellt in my heart I 



Do not throw upon me coloured water, 0^ Shilm Be- 
kiree ! (7) Do not trouble me. * so early.- 1 have a rope 
and a pitcher in one arm and' h hesrvy veasel on my head. 
0, Girdhur, let me goand j,ut these away, and then you 
can discharge at me the squirt of coloured- water. O^ 
do hear me, and wait a little ; you will spoil my inner' 

4 KriBhan used to play well on the flute. 

6 Alee, Bear, Sakhee, Sajnee, &C., are tsAns by which women 
ore addressed in poetry. 

6 Afraid o£ her Sana and Nanad (iBrmoMier-ln-law and has- 
iJond'a Mster) else she would aport freely with Krishnn. 

7 In Uie Holee festival people throw coloured water on acb 
othsT. 
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coat and wet all my ohoonaree ; ftnd if my Nanad see- 
mc in this state, she will be emtiged ; my mother-in- 
law will also call me a thouBand names ; and all the 
people will think ill of me and blame me. 

VL 
/ am in my bloom nou> ,* oh ! tcAfn thtdl I tee my 
Ziope ! (8) When a braaoh dries, and withers, how 
^fill it be green again. My dear one is gone away, 
and my tears flow in streams. / am in mjj Uoom 
now ; oh ! when thall I Kt my Love I 

VIL 
O dyer, dgemj/choonaree ; (9) dffe my choonaree andmtf 
Xiove'i turban ^llow ; and take the cost from tny Love. 
O dyer, dt/e ma/ ekocmaree and my Zov^s-tu/rbaa yellow I 

viri. 

SyedQ (10) has acted urtfaithfully to me and loved a 
Saut I He came to me in the morning from the Saut 
wid with sweet words took my heart and deceived me, 
Sjfedn has acted unJ'aUhfidly to vw and loved a Said ! 

K. 

O Peed, I can only, think oftliee-! Nothing else 
can give me delight. Sajnee ! Peea is mine and I 
am his. (11) Qh 1 my heart is taken up with him. My 
hair hangs all loose over my shoulders and my body ia 
covered with sshea. 0, Peed, I <»m only tltink of 
thee ! (12) 

6 Love — her busbaad ; he wss absent from her. 

9 Choonuee, the dyed linen with which women cover tbeny 
wives. The colour mentioned here indicates love, 

10 Sye^Q, Peed, and some oUiers, ore the poetical names tot >. 
butfund. Saut means t rival wife.. 

11 Compare with Songa of aolomon, Ch. II, Ifl. TL 8. 

12 Her buBbond wu absent iroiu h«b i , , 
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X. 

Sinff in ihii gardtn, 0, Sond (parrot) of my Siai&ar. 
(13) This Son& has green winga fmd a red bilL Sing 
in (kit garden. 0, iSo»4 of my Haihar 1 

XI 
/ have Uut my ring here I M; Sds has not taken 
tt ; nor my Nanad. 0, Love, you got it made and 
you stole it. I have loa my ring here ! (li) 

XII. j 

/ tdll not go 0, Sdmalid, to thy garden. What is I 
found in thy garden t There is love and sport. I 
«nS twtgoO, Sdmalid, to thy garden I (15) 

XIII. 
The leavee of the Pooraia www gracefully, being moved 
by the gentle breeze I The eaeterly wind gently blows, 
^16) and all the Sakhees are fast asleep. My Love is 
BO very awkward that h« does sot wake when I try j 
to wake him. The leave* oj the I'oorain wave grace'- 
fully, leing moved by the gentle hreeie I 1 

XIV. 
Why do you leave our eotintry, eovOtnu Lose / (17) 

18 Nailmr— her birthplace, i. B. where har puents live. S6» 
tometimeB thinks of her fanner home. 

14 The Bong implies eport with the huebMid. 

15 The Hong ie eipreasive of bhutdishmeDt. 

IS The euterly wind — in the rain; seaaoa, which is t, peeuli^ 
time for love. When the rains set in after the fierce hot seaaon, 
the whole face of Nature is changed ; ■ new life is, as it were, 
infused into it, and man also feels and enjojs the hap[y change 
The wind that generally blows in the rainy season is the eaaterlj 
one ; it is cool and brings on rain. 

17 Here iiie husband Ih going abroad on businesi and intends to 
be absent from home for some time. Covetoua is not to be taken 
here in a literal and serious sense. 
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The mangoes are now ripe, and also the mabooas (IS) 
There are lemons too in our country. When the le- 
mons have begun to have juice in them, Syeag leaves 
his country for a foreign one, WAy do i/ou leavt our 
eountry, covetout Lavt I 

XV." 

O Syedn, Sdvmn. (July) kat hlaek and yfllovi eloudt I 

Tou have not thought of me eiuce you left home. 

Vou have not thought of paying me a visit. Sf/ed^, 

Sdvrun hat black arid yellow doudt } 

XVI. 

0, Love, I VJOuld taarifice myielf to you ; tnhai teill 
you tkow youradf to me I 0, Madbo, the love of 
a foreign woman is like warming joureelf with the 
blaze of straw, Were she even to take out her liver 
and give it to you, she would not be yours, (you could 
not depend upon her.) Oh j that I would talie 
poison and die ; then this pain would be over. I 
made a boat of eij^t pieces of timber (19) and sunk it 
in the middle of the stream. 0, Miidho, had I been 
a koyal (20) of the forest, I would have lived in a forest 
And sung to my Love. Swear to me uow by Bindra- 
ban and Gokool, 0, MiSdho, that you will, in future, 
be faithful to me. 0, Love, I vmuld iocrijke myse(f 
to you ; wActi will you thew yourtelf to me, 

13 Habooai,— sweet fluweia of a tree (Basri* latifolin.) 
IB Eight piecee of Umber.— ThiH has allusion to the marriage 
«ontraot. These wotiIb in the original wa " ith kith," and ith 
(eight) is put with kith (wood) only for euphony. 

20 Koyal, a black bird which singa in loud, clear, and beautiful 
iMtea in maagoe grovei from March to September. The Hindooe 
aay, it nngx, " Pee kahAn! Pee kaLiin 1" where'* my Pee.-where'a 
m; Pee ; — Pee meaning huiband. 
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XVII. 
I sink under tlie Sirhee (21) I w«ar, uid in ths 
jwrfume I inhale ! The neoUaoe of tbe Chamelee 
^Jasminnon gmndiflonun) is too heavy for me ; yoa 
know, Peei, how delicate I am I O Pees, you can- 
not know all about me ; I am a mine of love and my 
hands are soft like the rose 1 What shall I say of 
«ther ornaments, the veiy mochiwur (22) for my feet ii 
too heavy for me ! 

XVIIL 
I was glad when I left my paroAs and was going to 
live with my husband. The lunp with four wicks (33) 
vas lighted. But soon had I reason to aigh and think 
hard of my father. My ease was like that c^ a Sony 
Baniyi whose store of sugar has been exhausted and 
there ia no prospect of a fiesh simply. bow have 
I offended the holy Ganges MxHt m^ youth ia to bt 
vaated with such a partner ! 

XIX. 

The sky is covered with thick and dark ckmds ; the 
lightning flashes, and I am terrified ! O Sakhee, be- 
seech my Love to return, else I will rend the paper 
that joined us. The time, when he promised to re- 
turn, is nearly out. My heart's emotion is towards 
the Jumna, from which direction I expect him. ff 
he does not come soon, T will lay aside my ornaments 
and become a wanderer with diaheveUed hair 1 

SI Sib'hee — a long and light piece of Uneo, wHdi lervea u * 
dreaa for woIneiL 

22 MooMwur,— a red colour wilh which women stain the 
nails of their toee and the upper put nf tli^ feet In tluB eonK I 
a bcAutiful womui is proud of her slender utd dtdh»te nuke and i 
ter beauty. J 

2S Four wicks. — Aiaong other joyful demoDirtiatiaDg, wmI- I 
tity >nd respectable Hindoos sometimea light four lamps M' a I 
lamp with four wicka, when a joung wife smom into her hu*- J 
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XX. 
In Ab^tIi (June) sleeps a good, afieotionate, and 
beautiful womao, draamiDg all sorts of dreams. Her 
husband is for away from her. (S4) The lightning 
flashes and gives her double pain. Black clouds hang 
all around and the eastern wind gentlj blows. Do 
not sing eo constantly, O, Koyal ; you remind me of 
my Love,. and I am in pain on account of this aepa- 
lution &om him. The peacock enlivens the forest 
with its loud notes, and every thing conspires to grieve 
me. Woe to him that knows the secret pangs of dis- 
appointed love ! my dear husband my pride is gone 
down now, and I am in pain as you are so far from 
me! 

The month of Asarh saya, Sakhee, I am not to 
blamed f^ this separation. Why didat thou not take 
advantage of the time when thy husband was with 
thee i Do not blame me ; he loved thee, but thou 
wast too proud to take notice of him. foolish 
woman, what hast thou gained by thy pride ; thou 
hast ofiended thy husband and brought on this sepa- 
ration. Thou hast thought of him now, when thou 
seest thick dark clouds covering the skies ! 



band's houae for the first time. Here a, young wife a lamenting 
her lot — that of being married to an old husband. 

2i The Hindooa have a sortof songs, called the B^E^miEaeee, or 
songs of the twelve montha, the main scope of which is a, faithful 
and affectionate wife's lamenting ihe absence of her huaband 
with allusioiia to the different seasons of the year and the cuatoma 
observed in them. The husband is generally supposed to be absent 
on public duty or busmesa, and that from a long time. In this 
■cing, which ia a BiMnubee, disagreement between the husband 
and the wife is the cause of ihe absence. We have given here 
only Uiree mouths; the song goes on in the same strain through- 
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The month of SJwua (July) is approaching, and my 
t«ars flow fast. Ob ! I would be eatisfied were I to 
see my Feei again. Sanun is & peculiar month, and 
Peea, how pleasant ia the seasou of the Teej. (25) 
Were you here, I would have reposed with you with 
a necklace of the Cbampi (MicheU^ Champaca.) All 
women swing (36) enjoying the affections of their 
huBbande, and I alone am in pain on account of thla 
separation. Those who are Wed by their Peeis enjoy 
themselTOS with cboonarees (sheets) died with koosoom. 
(27) But, alas I what is the state of my heart 1 
Siwun leaves me in pain. 

The month of .'^wun aaye, Sakhee, thou waat 
thyself to be blamed partly ; besides, — who can with- 
stand Him who has written so in thy (ate ! Think of 
thy husband constantly, and perbape he will favour 
thee yet. 

The nightofBhidon(AuguBt)iBBodiirkthat one can- 
not see even his own hand. The whole world seema 
desolate without the presence of my Love. In Bhadon 
the object of my affections is not at borne ; where shall 
my love light ! Oh ! carry me to that land where 
my beloved is gone. The night is dark and the pain 
of separation great ; how shall I go upon my bed ! 
These Koklas (28) seem to be against me, as thej sing so 
constantly and remind me of the desire of my heart. 
Oh ! how long must I bear this affliction. The holi- 
day of Nag Pancbamee (29) is come, and all women 

2E Teaj — a feetivat uotioed before, obaerved onl; hy women. 

26 Women omiuie themBslTea by Bwinging during Uie greater 
l>art of the ratny season. Thej also mug when swinging. 

27 Koosoom — a flower with nUoh cloths are dyed red. 
S8 KoklA — a bin) which singe beautifully. 

28 Nkg PanchamBB.— This festival takes piaoe in tLe rainj 
season and is celebrated with the worship of snaltcik 
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who are with their husbanda are engaged in worship ; 
but I wander about consulting Pandits. (30) This 
pain is eitreme : Oh ! Love give me ease ! The 
month of Bhndon is also now taking its leave ; how- 
can I be happy without the object of m; affections I 
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When a Hindoo wishes to set out on a journey, he 
always asks of his priest whether the time is auspi- 
cious, and doea not commence the joiimey till he is 
told that it is so. Thousands of people that are too 
poor to have a conveyance travel on foot, and these 
people keep themselves as light as possible. A brass- 
jug (lota) with a long string attached to it, rolled into 
a Itall, a brass-plate (thalee,) and a small iron circular 
plate (tawa,) with something to spread under them, and 
a quilt or blanket to cover themselves, if it be the cold 
season, and the suit of clothes that they have on them, 
is all that theytake ; but if they are going on a jour- 
ney and intend to remain there a good while, they 

80 Conaulting Fandita or Priests to know about her busbaod'a 
Iwalth Rnd tlte probftbU tisia of bis return. 
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take all their clothes with them. Many of these 
pedestrious travellers can go fM^j milee a day, and a 
few BOinemhat nu>re. People that travel in convey- 
ances and on horse-back sometimes t^e a few things 
more with them. Very few natives go on joumies in 
palanquins and litters, and almost none on elephants 
and camels. Palanquins and elephants are used in 
wedding processiouB. 

The things and animals, that are commonly used in 
carrying travellers, are horses, ponies, and bahleea, 
(drawn by bullocks,) and in a part of the country the 
Xkka, a vehicle drawn by a horse or a pony. These 
horses and ponies (for about three foixrths of these ani- 
mals are of the latter kind) are generally of a common 
breed arid very strong ; one of these animals will cany 
a big heavy bundle, and a rider (and perhaps a fat one 
too) fur about twenty four miles a day. The Bahlee 
is roomy enough for three or four persons, and b gen- 
erally drawn by two bullocks. This cunveyaucc is kept 
by most of those who are possessed of means, and 
ooosidering the somewhat clumsy manner in which it 
is made, is a strong proof of the great tenacity with 
which natives adhere to their old ways ; this is more 
remarkable when we consider, that many who have 
these rough vehicles are possessed of inunense wealth 
and are aware of the superiority of European carri- 
ages. The driver of the Bahlee sits near the yoke of 
the bullocks, and the rider In the middle, under the 
canopy, which has screens all around. The screens are 
always let dowu when there is a female traveller in 
the Bahlee, otherwise they are thrown up, unless the 
weather be rainy or the sun be too powerful and 
strike in. In this conveyance the traveller puts his 
most necessary things, such as, one or two Iotas, & 
thalee and one or two suits of clothes. Wheu a Bah. 
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lee is a gentleman's own property, the bullocks that 
pull it are always of a superior breed, are well taken 
i«re of, and go about twenty four milea a day. Those 
that hare occasion to hire one, pay about twelve annas 
a day, about one half of whioh goes to feed the driver 
and the bullocks. 

Travellers generally start in the momii^ or at day 
break, except in the hot season, when they begin to 
move at one or two a. u., and aometimes even at 
night fall, and continue to travel all the night ; but 
when they do so, there are generally four or five of 
them or at least more than one, because travelling 
alone in the night is dangerous even on the main road. 
After going font or five miles travellers stop at some 
well to wash their hands and faces, aa well us to smoke ; 
this last is so necessary, that they always carry their 
hoohu with them and in the course of then- journey 
in the day halt at every foiir or five milea to have this 
solace. Begging laqueers on the road provide them 
with fire and get a few cowries in retiu*n. These men 
call themselves faqueera or religious mendicanta, and 
be^ng as well as supplying travellers with fire, ia 
their regular way of making their living. This class 
is so numerous on the high way, that the ears of tra- 
vellers, especially of respectable one's, are frequently 
assailed with their petitions, or good wishes as they 
call them, and some of them even take the trouble of 
following Bahlees to short distances with the hope of 
obtaining a trifle from the rider. There have been 
cases, in which Thugs (a claas of murderers) have dis- 
guised themselves as mendicants and given travellers 
atupifjing and poisonous drugs miied with smoking to- 
bacco, and after the death of the latter have made off 
with their things. On this account, travellers are 
obliged to be extremely cautions and not receive any 
T T 
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tobacco from a stnwger, and tbey also bave to taks 
care that they do not fall in with any atrauger on the 
way, who might probably kill them by some means 
or other. In some parts of the country there are 
wella with wide mouths and steps to the bottom. At 
the mouths of these wella, called Bauleea, there ajre 
two or three rooms for the convenience of travellers. 
Kobbera used in former times to conceal themselves 
iu these rooms and when single travellers came to the 
well for water, they caught and killed them, and 
threw their bodies somewhere where they could not be 
observed. On the macadamized road, that leads to 
Agra, between this place and Minepoory there is & 
tauk, called Boorhii ka tal or the old woman's tank, 
which is well known to natives in the North 'West 
Provinces. In the middle of this tank (whiuh how- 
ever gets dry in the hot season) is a largo substantial 
honsc with cellars and a bri(^e that leads to the 
shore. In this house in former times, lived an old 
woman, with her sons, who were Thugs or treacherous 
robbers by profession. On one of the banks along 
which tlie road runs, there is a large and old tree, 
under which travellers used to stop ' for awhile to 
refresh themselves ; or when they were not inclined 
to stop, were invited by the old woman to do ao ; here 
by iair speeches she used to beguile them and ask 
them to smoke, she always providing the tobacco. The 
tobacco had some stupifying dmg in it, apd the tra- 
vellers soon used to become senseless ; when this was 
the case, the old woman's soiis came and removed 
them to the house, where they used to be killed and 
thrown into the cellars which were full of water. In 
course of time, they were detected and broifght to 
justice, but their Jiouse still stands in the middle of 
the tank, and reminds travellers of the horrid deeds 
tliat used to be pcipetrated there. Thousands of 
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these Thugs have been exterminated by the British 
Government, but there are some still found here and 
there. These Thugs will follow, a traveller for days 
until they get an opportunity to kill him. Once a 
traveller who waa known to have some money with 
him was followed by Thuga for more than two hund- 
red and sisty miles ; the former waa wide awake and 
was always on his guard, never smoking their tobacco 
nor being fitmiUar with them. They pretended to be 
fellow travellers, but he knew what they were. At last he 
got near home, though the Thugs did not know that ; 
and while all were sitting in a Baniyiis shop in the 
fore-noon to get some refreshments the man pretend- 
ed to go out for a few minutes, of course with hie 
things ; but he crossed a few fields and safely arrived 
at home. Another man waa in like manner followed 
by these wretches and killed. Once a woman with 
her little Iwy and some money and jewels was pursued 
for some time by two women that were Tliuggius. 
They pretended to be traveller and alwitys remained 
in company with this woman, who used to give them 
now and then part of her food as dil and cakes or 
rice. It wag observed by the boy, that they ate the 
cake or rice that waa given them, biit diil (which has 
always salt put in it at the time of being cooked,) was 
always thrown away. He suspected they were Thug- 
gins and said so his mother. The diil they threw 
away, because they believed, it would be a great sin 
to kill a person whose salt (namak) tliey liad eaten ; 
this would have been namak /tardntee or ingratitude. 
In thq sanies or inns the woman used to take a sepa- 
rate room from the T^'^'gg'i^- Once the latter 
thought they had an opportunity to despatch the wo- 
man, and in the darkness of the night, when 
all had retired and they thought the woman waa 
asleep too, one of them took a da^er and softly stole 
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towards her, got upon her, and wanted to nse the 
da^cr ; but the woman immediately got bold of it 
and the Tliuggiii t^'^d cried out. The T^nggin tried 
hard to get away, but coald not, 8omo of the fingera 
of the woman were Boverely cut by the dagger. People 
instantly came to her help, and secured the Thngg^ns. 

We have a vast number of crows about our towns 
and villages, which roost at night on trees adjomii^ 
humna habitations. These crows begin to stir and 
make a noise at day break. In sanies travellers have 
their cawing as a sign of the approach of day, and as 
soon as they hear them making a noiae, bestir themselves 
to start for the day. These birds alto fly about and 
make a good deal of noise if they are disturbed at any 
hour before day break. Highway robbers sometimes 
disturb them at midnight ; travellers are deceived by 
their noise aud think it is near day break and begin 
their day's journey without keeping leather. Wlien 
they are well dispersed on the way and have got pret- 
ty far from the sarrie, one or more of them are attack- 
ed by robbers, who are always watching an opportunity. 

Travelling was mostdai^rous, even in the day time, 
under the former Governments ; there was a large 
number of jungles, almost all of which were infested 
with robbers who were always on the alert to rob and 
kill all those travellers who had the hardihood to tra- 
vel alone. But it is one of the chief glories of the 
British nation to make roads throi^hout the country, 
and clear it of all those dangerous jungles that lie on 
these public roads. The principal macadamized road 
that they made runs east and west for several hun- 
dreds of miles ; it commences at Calcutta and runs to the 
moat westerly of those provinces that are under their 
Government in as straight a line aa they have been 
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able to make it la coaDj places it haa trees planted 
on botL sidea for the convenience of tmvellera in the 
hot season. This road nuay be daily seen traversed by 
thousands of travellers. But travelling in certain 
parts uf Southern India it not quite so safe even in 
the present day, which ia owing to certain parts of it 
being subject to some native princes, who never trouble 
tbemseiyes much about clearing tlie country of robbers. 

Travellers halt for some time for rest and refresh- 
ment during the middle of the day under topes of 
trees which abound in a great part of the country- 
At this time some of them dress their victuals, the mate- 
rials for which they procure from a, Baniyd ; but the 
piost of them satisfy themselves with a portion of 
parched grain, which also they get from Baniyii's. In 
the hot season, as we have said before, they begin to 
march earlier and halt also before the sun gets to its 
meridian; and most of them, having finished their 
stage in the forenoon, do not travel at all in the 
afternoon ; but when they do so, they reach their 
stopping place about four f. u. In the cold season, 
the days being abort, they atop only for a very 
short time in the middle of the day, and do not 
travel at night. After certain short baitings for 
smoking and resting for a few minutes, they arrive 
near the end of their course for the day, when they 
begin to think of getting into a sarae or inn for the 
night. Thi^re are hundreds of these sanies on the 
main road at abort distances, for the greater con- 
venience of travellers, some of them built by Govern- 
ment and others by private individuals. Saraes on 
those roads that branch off from the main road are not 
generally at such short distances because there are 
much fewer travellers on them. A sar^e ia a very 
large and sometimes a square yard built on one side cS 
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tiu roAd with bhulU aag\e rooms oa all udee. Some' 
timeB these rooma have verandahs. There are also 
a few trees in eaoh sar^ under which horses and bul- 
locks, and conveyances are kept. These rooms of tbe 
whole aarie are given out b; tbe owner of the Eatab- 
liahment to a class of people, called BhuttijAras, who 
may be styled hosts or landlords, whose duty it b to 
keep the place clean sud in good order. Whenever a 
traveller enters the gate of a sarie, almost the whole 
set of them, men and women, but especially the latter, 
may be seen moving to him and inviting him by res- 
pectful titles to their respective rooms. While thejr 
are bawling, the traveller looks around to see which 
part of the sarie is the cleanest and the most conve- 
nient with regard to shade and a well, tad 
at last fixes upon a room to the Joy of the Bhut(iyira 
to whom the place belongs, and to the dtsappointmeoit 
of the others. However id all those Sanies that are 
on the main road, all tbe Bbuttiyiiras get travellers. 
All these Bhutftyiiras are professon of the Mobomedan 
religion. They are looked down upon by other 
UooBulmaus as a very low class, and are not allowed 
to intermarry with them. In fact, the Ehuttiyaras 
are a distinct conununity of people ; all their cere< 
mouies about marriages, births, and deaths, take place 
between people of their own calling. People have 
some just grounds for thinking them a degraded race. 
They are exceedingly quarrelsome. In the day time, 
while most of the men are out, the women fall out 
among themselves most dreadfully, and go on quarrel- 
ing and calling names for hours. Their quarrels ori- 
ginate principally from envy and malice that they enter- 
tain towards each other. When it is night, men and 
women begin to quarrel again, and continue to do so for 
hours sometimes, to the great inconvenience of tra- 
vellers. In tbe duties of a Bhuttiyfira, the women 
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take a more aotive part than men, and the majority 
of theni are among the moat vulgar and shamelesa 
creatnreB in the country. 

As soon as a traveller has taken a room and put his 
bundle there, he thinks of getting some materiab to dresa 
his evening meal. There are always shops of BaniyiU 
at the gate of the Sarae ; he goes to him and gets 
one or two pounds of fiour, aome dal a little salt, and 
one or two chilies to put in the ddl, and perhaps a 
little ghee or clarified butter. All this costs him 
about three or four pice. Curry stuffd, being too trou- 
blesome to be braised, are not thought of in travelling. 
He next gets an earthen pot either from the Baniyii 
or the Bhuttiyara, who buys them from potters and 
keeps them for travellers, getting a trifle by the sale, 
the price of a pot being about one fourth of a pice. 
The fuel, which consists of wood or dry cowdungcakes, 
he generally gets from the Bhuftiy^nh who charges 
him for this either one fourth or one half of a pice 
according to the quantity or number that he takes. 
Fire places are generally made in the verandah of the 
Sarde ; the traveller use the one nearest to the room 
he has taken, and before he begins to cook, waahea it 
first to remove the defilement of the preceding cook- 
ing. His simple food is dressed and eaten in about 
an hour. 

Each traveller takee a sii^le room, unless he has 
a large establishment with him. When there are four 
or five travellers and none of them has his family with 
him, one room answers for alL The usual rent that 
they have to pay for a room for one night is one pice ; 
but those that are too poor give only half a pice. 
Those that take a bedstead (they are not provided 
with beds) pay another pice for it ; but in general, 



travellen can do very well witboat these bedsteads 
on account of the unpleasant company found in them. 

Our readers of the West will remember that the 
native travellers of this country consist of two great 
castes or religions, which are the Hindoo and the Mo- 
homedan ; they will also recollect, that the religion 
of a Hindoo does not allow him to eat of anytbii^ 
that a Moosalmun cooks ; and the Sbtiui?"i^B being 
of the Mohomedan religion, the Hindoos will not, of 
course, eat of anything that they cook ; they 
are "therefore always obliged to dress their own victuals. 
But tbe Mohomedans get the Bhu{t>yi>ra3 to cook for 
them ; on this account they are not obliged to burden 
themselves with cooking utensiJs ; in fact, a small cop- 
per plate, tinned, and a drinking pot or lot* of the 
same metal, are the only things of this kind they car- 
ry with them ; and after getting into a Sarae, while 
the Hindoos have to busy themselves in dressing their 
food, the MIohomedans either lie down to rest or amuse 
themselves with smoking and the lika The quantity 
of flour and AA\ that each man orders for himself is 
about two pounds, of which the Bhuttiy^rin (land- 
lady) is supposed to steal at least one third The price 
that ia paid for this quantity, with fuel and remune- 
ration for the Bhuttiyurius trouble comes to about 
three or four pice. 

A scene in a large Sar^e would be most amusing to 
a traveller fresh from the West. He would see an 
extensive yard full of bahlees and wagons of burden, 
scores of bullocks, horses and ponies, and men of al- 
most every size and shape engaged in different TrayB 
Some with uncovered backs and heads making fire to 
■ dress their victuals, some of tlieae calling out to the 
Bhuttiyirin to give them more fuel or complaining 
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that the cowdung cakes are not thy enough, others iu 
tha act of cijokiag, some hruahing their bullocks, and 
others giving tliem geatle blows in quick Buucession 
to remove their fatigue, some greasing their wheels for 
the inarch of the next day, some lying down and sing- 
ing, some smoking and telling the occurrences of the 
day, and asking how far such a place is from such 
a one, and others engaged in some other ways. The 
noise and bustle continues for about three hours ; by 
this time it is about ten p. n., and most of the 
travellers have done feeding their bullocks and other 
animals, and cooking and eating, and now think of 
retiring for the night. These who take no bedsteads 
Bleep on the floor after spreading a blanket or some- 
thit^ else on it. In the cold season, they sleep inside 
the rooms, and in the hot, outside in the verandah. 
When the Sarae has no gate to be locked at night, 
drivers of waggons and carriages have to sleep near 
their bullocks to take care of them. Some of them 
have long ciiains, which they use to secure their oxen 
whenever there is a great fear of thieves ; the middle 
of the chain is attached to the fore part of the Bahlee 
or waggon, and a padlock is used. Bullocks, hones, 
uid camels are sometimes stolen. 

A little after dark all the Bhuttiyaras go to the 
Pobce, to report to the native officer there, the number 
of travellers that they have got, their names, the 
number uid description of waggons and weapons that 
are with them, what relif^on they belong to, where 
they go to, &q. All this information is entered in a 
book, and should any accident happen to a traveller, 
it serves as a due to Snd out where hie home is, from 
what place he is missing, and what is the probable 
cause of his non appearance. After this is noted down, ' 
the traveller is always reminded 'either by the Bhut- 
U 
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iiyim or one of the men of the Police to keep theu* 
money in a safe p]ace, and not to receive anj tobacco 
or anything to eat from a stranger, nor to form any 
noquaintance with him on the way. These are whole- 
Bome and ueceesary iuatmctioDB, for many travellere hare 
lost their lives by tlie deceit and violence of fhtt^ 
djsguised aa firtendly travellers. 

One of the instructions, that travellere receive every 
night, is, not to keep any money in the same piece of 
cloth in which they have any food, beoause there are 
many wild dogs in a Sarje, which wonld in the ni^ 
while the traveller might be asleep, run away with 
the piece of cloth for the sake of the food, and thus carry 
away the money too. This caution is also veiy 



One or two watchmen keep watch in the Staie at 
night, and those travellers who have Bahlees and wag- 
gons full of articles of merchandise and other things 
have generally to pay a trifle (about a pioe) to the 
watchmen before they leave the place. 

People out in the country travelling trota one vil- 
lage to another where there are no roads, go on foot- 
paths alongside of fields. Should the distance bg 
greater than they can get over in one day's jonmey, 
they generally stop in the verandah of a Baniyi and 
pay bun something for this accommodation. 
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CHAPTEB XX. 

STATE OT EDUCATIUN. 

The sacred language of India — Education never gsneraJ in tba 
oountry— EducalJOQ of Brahmina — TliB Dew Nigrea character— 
BducaUoQ of Chhattries — Of Yyahea or merchanbB — of Soo- 
dun — Mass of the people ignorant — Efforts of Qavemment — 
Boya put in a School — Things taken with them— Mode of study 
-^Hindee books reai by people for amusement — Some autheatjo 
leUen as spocimens. 

^e sacred langu^e of India, &a ia well known, i9 
the Sanskrit ; this is the tongue in which their reli- 
gious writings are penned ; even their snoient gram- 
mars and medical books, clothed in this garb, are be- 
^ered to be written by inspiration and held sacred. 
One or two classes nest to the Brahmins are allowed 
by their religioiB writings to study it ; but they must 
OQ DO account read the Veds their highest religioua 
Scriptures. The golden age of this language, which 
ia dead now, passed away with the time of the Hindoo 
kinga. There is some efforts within the walls of Go- 
vernment Colleges to keep it in existence, but it is 
not thought of much value outside, and this is the 
reason that comparatively very few Brahmins exert 
themselves to acquire it. In fact, learned Brahmins, 
who have no other means of subsistence, are worse off 
than any other portion of the community with regard 
to a way of livoHhood ; their talent is not in demand, 
and they have always to be very anxious about tha 
moans of keeping their bodies aiid souls together. 
They are in aomo measure helped in their capacity of 
priests, and if they had not tliis aid, they would actu- 
ally starve. ^ for as education is oouccmed, Per- 
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eian aud English are the languages that are of great 
tue to people uuder the present Govemmeut. 

Eduoation haa never been general in India ; the 
B}'stem of caste baa raised a strong barrier against 
it, each caste baa Futlowed that mode of life which was 
prescribed for it by the Shasters, and till lately Brah- 
mius alone had the privil^;e of acquiring knowledge 
and cultivating their minds. 

Tliere are man; Brahnuns all over the country, who 
pretend to know Saniskrit and are called Pandits ; 
but the aim of those men has never been to possess 
even a tolerable acquaintance with this lang^tage, to 
say nothing of being learned in it They study a 
little of grammar, and after that leara only thoee 
things that will help them to perform the duties of a 
priest, this does not require learning and is soon ac- 
quired. In pooja or worship they have to repeat some 
verses, wliich are committed to memory j these versos 
arc BO easy and few in number, and the rules prescribed 
for the office of a priest so wmple, that even boys can 
act as priests. The character used by this body and 
learned men of this caste is called the Dai Ad^i-ee, or 
the character of the gods ; and certainly it deserves 
this name ; for considering the imperfection of every 
thing human, it is wonderfully perfect and unriTalled 
in the world. Each letter has ita own sound, and 
keeps it when put with others to make a word. This 
is not the case with the English Alphabet, which Sir 
William Jones calls, " ridiculously imperfect." The 
Dev Niigree Alphabet eouaiats of fifty letters, which 
are as follows ; 

qt ka, « kha, n ga, fl gha, » nga. 
■^cha, T chha, arja, »irjha, ^nja. 
Z 1% 7 fha, 7 ija, B dba, i[t na. 
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It ta, K tha, ^ da, i( dba, «r na. 
^ pa, i» pha, ^ ba, w bha, H ma. 
V y&, KT&, vIa,WTa, n aha, 
^ sha, Iff sa, T ha, ^ kaha. 
^ a, ■^ ri, i; i, ^ f, 'S u, ^ iS U ri, ^ rf, 51 Iri, 
^ Ir!, * e, ^ al, -fli o, ^t au, ^ apg, ^i ah. 
The last sixteen are vowels, and twelve of them 
have another and simpler form also to be used in tbt 
middle of words and after conaouauta. 

Those Brahmins, vho are not pandits and prieat^ 
but act as bankers or merchants, make use of one of 
two other characters that are common in this part of 
the country, and are called Kaithfe and Mooriyd or 
Surrafee. The letters in all these three characters are 
mimed alike and differ only in form. 

Chhatlries or people of the military caste, who learn 
any thing, mostly learn the Dev Niigree character, and 
this chiefly for the purpose of reading the mmH^an, 
a long Epic poem, which describes the exploits of Riim 
Chunder, a Chhattrie, belieyed to be an incarnation of 
the Deity. This poem, as said in a former part of 
this work, waa originally written in Sanakrit, but was 
rendered into Hindee verse by one their famous ancient 
poets. This translation has in the end been against 
the Brahmins ; for when the work was in the original, 
learned Brahmins were required to read and eipoimd 
it, and thua they used to make large sums of money ; 
but now every Chhattrie, who knows the Dev N»gree 
character, can read it for himself. Those Chhattriea, 
who act as merchants, leam the character used by 
that class. 

BaniyJa or people of the merchant caste leam the 
Uooriyi or Surrifee character and arithmetic, which 
U U 



IB all that is required in their vaA. Tba Hoariy^ 
wauts the rowels, and those who use thii* cluJraoter 
carry ou all their writing only with oooBcmaiits. They 
have got a certain form for writing orders for mon^, 
aud the amount they write in letters as well a* Id 
figures, and thus no mistakes take plaoe ; dse they 
woidd be soon compelled to adopt a better meana of 
corrcGpondence. 

People of thia caste, who act as sellera of eatable* 
in a dry and unprepared state, cloth merchants and 
bankers, do not go very fax in Arithmetic ; but they 
are very expert in what they do learn. They seldom 
take more than a minute to perform any arithmetical 
operation during the day in their commercial nallingi, 
The money, weights, and measures of the country 
consist of an even number of small portions or sub- 
divisions. Thus a countiy gold coin generally con- 
sists of sixteen rupees ; a rupee of nxteen annas ; an 
anna of four pice ; a pice of two dhdfla ; a dheU of two 
chhadima ; a chhadim of two damrees ; tmd a dam- 
ree, generally of ten cowries or small shells, the lowest 
piece iu use. A maund is the largest weight in the 
country, and is equal to about eighty poimds. A 
maund consists of forty seers ; a seer of sixteen chit- 
tacks ; and a cbittack of five country pice. In long 
measure, a yard consists of two cubits, and each cubit 
of eight girahs. Silver and gold weights are also even. 
If a Baniyd or any other merchant sells a thing at 
one rupee per seer, that is exactly one anna per cbittack, 
if at one anna per seer, that is one chhadtim per 
chittack, &a. If the rates vary, and the price be above 
or below this, t he fraction comes pretty even. Wa 
have only ono weight for solids and hquids, and no 
measure for the latter ; but the aeer varies in weight 
iu different parts of the country, and also in the same 
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part of the country, for diflbretit things ; for instance, 
the aeer that is used in we^Mng wheat is larger than 
that for raaiue, almonds, iio. 

Thoae people of the caste of -writera who do not 
leara Peralan, but act as Hindee teaohen, learn the 
EAithee character ; though of late a good many of 
them have commenced to learn ^e Niigreo also, the 
character in which Government publish their Hindee 
books for Schools. They use vowels in the Eaithee 
character ; but one great def^t in this as well as the 
Mooriy^ is, that the words are not written separate, 
but all the letters run in one line as if tbey were aim* 
ply lettora and oontaihed no words. This causes a 
-great difficulty in reading letters when they are writ- 
ten in a bad hand. People of all other castes, who 
learn to read and write, learn this character, in which 
they carry on all their business. 

As far as education ie concerned, darkness covers 
the land and thick darkness the people. There are 
people who poasess this moat slender education of 
which we apeak ; but their number when compared 
with the vast population of the coimtry is really no- 
thing. When a letter arrives in a village, it takes 
some time before its contents are found out. A man 
has to carry it about in the village to have it read ; 
and very often is even obliged to go out of his 
village in search of a reader. Government ore making 
most strenuous efforts all over the country for the 
diflusion of useful knowledge, and it is hoped moat of 
this mental darkness will be dispelled in course of 
time. 

When a boy is intended to be put in a School, his 
father goes to a priest and aska him what time would 
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be most auspicious. After being directed on tbia 
poiut, the boj ia takea to the teacher, who is told by 
the parent accompanying him, that he has brougl.t 
this child for his service, and that he (the child) will 
through his lite be extremely thankful should he, 
through the. teacher's kindness, be able to acquire some 
knowledge ; and so forth. With regard to correction 
also, the parent generally tells the teacher, that the 
bones of the boy are his, that is, the father's ; but 
the flesh is his, that is, the teacher's j which means 
' that be may beat the child as often and as bard as he 
thinks it necessary ; this will be painful to the flesh 
and might reduce it, but its end will be beneficia,! - 
and if the bones are left safe, that is, the child is left 
alive, they will soon clothe themsclrcs with other flcsb. 
This is of course understood by the teacher with great 
modifications. 

A wooden slate, a reed pen, and chalk bruised and 
mixed with water in his inkstand are a boy's three 
grand requisites. In the pure native fashion primers 
and reading books are not required, though tlieae are 
now used in vernacular schools started by Government, 
All the education that Hindoo boys receive in Hindee 
Schools, supported by Hindoos themselves, consists ia 
writing a tolerably decent hand, raiding and writing 
letters, and performii^ arithmetical sums. The ac- 
quirement of general knowledge is not the aim ; ia 
&ot, that is not possessed by the teaobers themselves ; 
thus they generally do away with books. 

With regard to the mode of learning to read and 
wnte a character, the teacher writes three or four let- 
ters every day on the wooden state, till the learuer 
knows their names and forms ; this he does sooii. 
After this, it is not necessary for the teacher to write 
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for hiDi, init he wi'ites himself and the teacher makes 
correctioiia after lie has once written the whole alpha- 
bet. Before he eomtQCn'cea loaruing to write the 
alphabet, the teacher writes for him the prayer 0/iam 
Sidhang, or may I succeed in tbia matter. This pray- 
er is addressed to Gaucsh, the god of leaniing and 
all important nndertakiiiga. After a boy knows to 
write 1^1 tlie letters, he begins to put them together 
by writing the names of persons and things ; this 
be continues to do for some time, till he can write 
words with tolerable aeeuraey. Perfect accuracy is 
impoasible in Hindee writing without studying the 
Sanskrit Grammar. Along with this, he learns also 
Arithmetic every day. After he has learnt the figures 
to a hundred or so, be commences the simple multipli- 
cation table, which he . leama as &r aa forty the one 
way and ten the other. After he has mastered this, 
he takes up several sorts of multiplications of frac- 
tions; such as IJ multiplied by 1,2,3, &o ; IJ by 
1,2,3, ifee. When all these are gone through he learns 
addition, and the rule of three ; but the latter is 
learnt by few, because their commercial arithmetical 
sums are done satisfactorily by the precediiig rnlos. 
If a boy has genius and attauds school regularly and the 
teacher is attentive to his duties, he will be able to read 
and write letters and perform necessary Arithmetical 
operations in abont a year. But a vast number of holi- 
days and weddings, together with many instances of 
laziness and inditference in the student, interrupts his 
studies, BO that it often takes two years, and some- 
times more, for him to be qualified for his work. 
Some boys leave school before they are fit for any 
thing. Boys of agriculturists and mechanics ore gen- 
erally required at home to help their parents in their 
respective callings, or to take care of their younger 
brothers and dsteia while their mothers are engaged 
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in urgent household duties. In learning the maltipU- 
Ofttion table all of them join together and bawl out ; 
ftud when writing on wooden boardB, thej rub a little 
of the chalk on their forheads with the Hnperatitions 
hope that the; will make rapid progress in their 
studies. 

Bojv of all castes except the Brahmin's, learn the 
Kaitheeohantcter, and are mostly taught by teaohers of 
the writers' caste called Lallas. Brahmin boys, if they 
iotend to be bankers or merchants, learn the Mooriya ; 
if priests, or pandits, that is, learned men, the Dev 
Ifigree ; and are in this case taught by a Brahmin, 
who knows Sanskrit. Sanskrit students do not pay 
much attention to Arithmetic ; but devote themselvea 
to the Sanskrit Grammar uid some other Sanskrit 
books. The Sanskrit Grammar is treated of in the Sans- 
krit language. The mode of studying this langua^ 
amoi^ the Hindoos is quite ridiculous, and requires 
a great waste of time and pains. When a boy is put 
to learn Grammar, he is made to commit the whole of 
it to memory without understanding a ^ngle word ; 
this takes him two or thi-ce years ; and roach of this 
time and labour both of the teacher and scholar may 
be said to be utterly lost. After he has thus gone 
through the whole Grammar, he is taught its meaning, 
the mode of which is also pecuUar and retards the 
pn^^ress of the student. 

With regard to the original Hindee books that are 
oonmionly read by those who can read, they are com- 
pomtivety few in number. Some of them, as the 
Prem Siigur are portions of their sacred Writings ; 
but most of them consist of tales and fables. 

At the close of this subject we give a t^'anslatioa 
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of three or fonr authentic Hindee lettera a& fipechneiu 
of Hindoo epistolary oorreapondence. The first two 
were written by men of a common eduofttion in the 
Kuthee character, and the last two by Pandite ot 
learned Brahmins in the Dev NngKe. 

Letter I. 
The Piiliigun (worship) of Nurput Singh, ZHlim 
Singh, and GooWb Singh, to Runjeet Singh, Thdkoor. 
We are all well here. May the Gungiijee (the holy 
Ganges) always keep you well ! We are, it seema, 
considered enemies by you j — not even one of our 
lettera has been answered. If we were not considered 
ao, you would have doubtless written to us. We are 
thought enemies. May not God be displeased. What 
con the displeasure of man do I May God be pleased 
with ua ! Man's displeasure is nothing ! , May not 
' God be displeased with us 1 You can write to us if 
you are disposed to do so ; if not, you need not write. 
Our lUm RAm (salutation) to all the members of the 
fitmilies of LAllas Qokoolut Boy, Bidhee Cband, and 
Eishoon DaydL Our Rim Bam, blessing, salutation, 
and pallagee (worship) to all, both old and young. 

Lditeb II. 
Beverenoe to Gameeh our helper ! You are good 
and an example to others ! The BSm Bim of HeerA 
Ull to Himmat Singh and all others. I am well 
here. May you be always well I This will give me 
great pleasure. I have sent for you, a dartiya hand- 
mill and a slab in the waggon of Boy Singh of Tilgrim ; 
so send for them. I send a quilt belonging to HeerA 
Singh ; please send it tg his house. If the mill and slab 
are sent to you, remember to pay the porter. Kindly 
send me a pair of dbotees by Aairh (June ;) do not for- 
get this ; I have no dbotees with me now. Write to 
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tae if yva cannot send thetn. I bsked Baijiiatitli to take 
Bome money with him from me to buy you some corn ; 
but he would not, but said, tliat hu wiU get you com, and 
that I could take the money nken I go to see you. 
Has he got you tlie com or not ) Let me know. 
The Ritm Ritm of Ueera Liill to Sndho Singh, Bliajao 
UA\, Sndj Sookh, Debee Parshnd, Chiraunjee Liill, 
Bohun Singh, Daya Shunker, Har ParsluSd, and all 
otheia. If God will, I will pay you a visit towards 



Lett BR III. 
You are good and an example to others ! You are 
also learned. The respect of L;ilmaa Tribedee, to 
Oomddutt Shookool, LnU man, and Lallu. We are all 
well here, and always desire your health ; which gives 
us great jJeasure. 

My sister ia going to be married on the Snd day 
of the dark part of Fsgoou (Februar}-) and I beg yo 
will honour us by kindly sending to us Liilla, Amiee, 
and Litlln'a mother. Wo will pay the hire of the con- 
veyance here. , 

Written on the 12th day of the light part of Mi'igh, 
(January,) Saturday ; in the year 1902. 

P. S, We are all, well here. 

Lkttek IV, 

You are good and an example to others ! May you 
live long ! You are virtuous ! The blessing of Pandit 
Deboe Deen on Liillas* Jye Gopfil and IWm Gopal and 
on all others, old and young. We are all well here. May 

• People of the Writere' and Baniyii' caatea and also those 
BrahmiiB, who know only Hindee, are called LiOla*, Brah- 
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the Dooi;^! jee keep ;ou well ; this would give me 
great pleasnre. I received your letter ; but uould not 
answer it, as I was in search of tlie things for which yoti 
wrote. I canuot find a copy of the Brij Bilaa ; Singhi'i- 
eau Batteesee I purchased for you long ago. So you 
have come back from Oomedpoor ; I am very gla<I 
tLat you are ao near us now. I remember the promise 
that I made you ; the time is now come. The Singh j< 
aao Batteesee is with me ; I will send it when Bome- 
body leaves this place to go towards you, and will be 
looking out for a copy of the Brij Biliis. Girdhar 
Kabeeroy will accompany me when I go over to you ; 
he has promised to do so, and is quite mortified for his 
past forgetfulnesa of you. 

Written on the 8th day of the light part of Aghan, 
^November,) in the year 1911. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

' PASSAGES PROK THE iUjHBBT, A SANSKRIT AND BIK- 
DBS WORK, EXHIBITINQ THB MORAL DOffTRIHES AND THE 
CIVIL AND HILITARY POLICY OP THE HINDOOS.* 

EicelleniM of knowledge — An eduoated and virtnnuB Km a 
blesung — Dangerous enemies — Fate — Prosperity the fruit of ex- 
artjons — The aooiety of the wise and virtuous — Ac., — ftc, — kc. 

ulna, who Icnow Sanscrit, have the title of Patidit, Hindoo* as 
well as Hohomedana who act at PenJAo 'Writers, are called 
Munuhea. And those, who are acquainted with English and 
work as English Writers are called Btll>oo$. All Nativea of Ben- 
gal and the petty Bdjaha of Oude and the disMcta east of it 
have also this last title. 
' Sir Wm. Jones's Tranalation. 

T„ Coo.^lc 
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Knowledge produces mildness of speech ; mildness, 
a gkxxl character ; a good character, wealth ; wealth, 
if virtuous actions attend it, happiness. 

Among all posaesaions knowledge appears eminent; 
the wise coll it supreme riches ; because it can never 
be lost, has no price, and can at do time be destroyed. 

The science of arms, and the science of books, an 
both causes of celebrity ; but the first is ridiculous 
in an old man, and the second is in all ages respectable. 

Youth, wealth, dominion, inconsiderate actions, each 
of them, occasions danger : Oh ! what must all four 
of them do where they are united. Of what use is 
it, that a son should be bom, who has neither learning 
nor virtue 1 Of what use is a blind eye, except to 
give pain 1 

Of a child unborn, dead, or ignorant, the two Sret 
are preferable, since they make us imhappy but ouce ; 
the last by continual degrees ; one virtuous sou is a 
blessing, not a htmdred fools, as one moon dissipates 
the darkness, and not a number of stars. May the 
man, who performs the duty of devout pilgrimage, a 
duty iu every place difficult, be blessed with an obe- 
dient, wealthy, virtuous, and wise son. 

The continual acquisition of wealth ; freedom from 
disease ; a beloved wife, with tender speech ; an obe- 
dient SOD ; and learning producing riches j these are 
sis felicities of living creatures. 

A father who contracts debts ; a mother who is 

nnohaste ; a wife who is too handsome ; and an igno- 
rant son ; these are dangerous enemies. 
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What is not to be, that will uot be ; if an event be 
foredoomed it cannot bappen otherwise. This doctrine 
is a medicine, which heals the venom of sorrow ; why 
is it not universally drunk t 

Prosperity is acquired by esertion, and there is no 
fruit for him who doth not esert himself : the fawns 
go not into the mouth of a sleeping lion. 

By the company of gold, even glass acquirea the 
brightness of a ruby: thus by the society of good 
men a blockhead attains eminence. The insect, by 
associating with a flower, ascends the head of excellent 
persons. The stone, when consecrated by holy men, 
acquires divine honor; as in eastern mountains every 
common thing blazes by its vicinity to the sun ; thua 
by the company of the good, a man of ignoble condi- 
tion attains brightness. 

Virtues to those who know their value ate virtues ; 
yet even these, when they come in the way of vicious 
men, are vices : as rivers of sweet water are excellent, 
but when then they reach the sea are not fit to ba 

tasted. 

Tlic time of the wise is passed in the delights of 
poetry ; that of the foolish, in vice, in idleness, or in 
quarrelling. 

He who restrains his appetite, a dutiful son, a pru- 
dent Mid good wife, a prince who reigns many years, 
he who speak advisedly, and ho who acts considerately, 
for a loi^ time give birth to no misfortune. 

Through covetousness comes anger ; through core- 
tousuoss comes lust ; through covotousuesa come fraud 
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■nd iUiuiou : oovetooanefB U ^e root of all uofi. 

CiroumEpection in calamity ; mercy in greatness ; 
iti assembLeB, good epeeches ; in adTcraity, fortitude ; 
in fame, resolution to preserve it ; assiduity in study- 
ing tbe Scriptures : these are the self-attained perfec- 
tions of great scuk. 

Six faults must be abandoaed by a man seeking 
prosperity : sleep, drowziness, fear, anger, laziness, 
loitering. 

Diaeaaes ; the death of parents ; pains ; bonds ; 
aud uneasinesa ;■— these are the iruita of the tree^ 
which are planted by a man's own sins. 

The souls of such as desire to promote the justice 
of a state, and to please God, are fit objects of preser- 
vaticin ; wlien such a soul is corrupted, what wilt it 
notTjorrupt i When it is preserved pure, what will 
it not preseiTS. 

To a person of an unkcown tribe, or temper, no one 
should give his house. 

Kven towards an enemy coming to our house, th» 
offices of hospitality must be exercised, as the tree 
impedes not even the wood cutter, who stands under its 
shade ! Straw, earth iiater, and pleasing words ; — 
these four ai-e never absent from the houses of good 



In perils we prove a friend ; in battle a hero ; in 
wealth a religious person ; a wise man in contracted 
fortunes ; aud ia calamity, kinsmen. 
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. TiiB man who lieteDS not to the words of afifectiouato 
Menda, will give jo; in the moment of diatresa to his 
enemiea. 

Contract no Enendship, or even aoqiuuntanoe, with 
a guilefiil man : he reaembles a ooal, which, when hot, 
bumeth the hands, and when cold, blacketh it. 

Him, who injuries hia benefactor, his depositor, or 
any well natured man, O earth ! O world ! how canst 
thou support 1 He is a monster of injuatice ! 

In three years, in three months, in three fortni^ta, 
in three days, the fruit of great vioes, or great virtues, 
is reaped even in this world ! 

Not to follow advice ; to break a promise ; to beg 
money ; cruelty ; absence of mind ; wrath ; untruth ; 
and gaming- ; these are the vices of a friend. 

It is easy for all men to display learning in instruc- 
ting others ; but it is the part of one endowed with a 
great mind, to form himself by the rules of jiiatice. 

Ivet no man fix hia abode where five advantages are 
not found ; wealth, a divine teacher, a magistrate, a 
river, and a physician. 

Whether a boy, a youth or an old man come to a 
house, he must be saluted by its owner with as much 
reverence as a apiritual preceptor. 

To follow their own inclinations in the house of 

tiieir &ther ; to join in sporta ; to mil in aasembliea 

of. women before men; to sojourn abroad without 

end ; to assodate with harlots ; to be always prodigal 

T V 
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of tlMir VMltb, thaw cmoM tbe nrin of WMoeii. 

A. fkther secures a wom&n in infkncy, a bnsbaod in 
jouth, obildren in old age ; but a woman who follows 
her own inclination, cannot h6 secured. 

He who has wealth has frienih ; be irtio has wealth 
has relations ; he who has wealth is a hero among the 
people ; he who baa wealth is even a sag*. 

From porertj oomes di^raee ; from diegisoe, want 
of courage ; from imbecility, ruin ; from ruin, des^- 
tioa of the world ; from that desertion proceeds an- 
guish -f from anguish, loss of understandii^ ; from .loss 
of understand ii^, loss of ererj thing. 9tang« that 
poverty should be tbc sooroe of all evils 1 

Silence for the remainder of life, is better than 
speaking bJsely. 

Snperficial knowledge ; pleasure dearly parchased ; 
and subsistence at the will of another ; these three 
are tlte disgrace of numkind. 

Miserable is he, who resides in a foreign land, he who 
eats food of another, amdhe whodwells in another's faonee^ 

He who possesses a oontented mind possesses all 
things. How can that delight, which the godly- 
minded feel, who taste the nectar of content, be felt 
l)y those who covet wealth, and flutter about from 
place to place. 

Net' to attend at the door of the wealthy, and not 
to use the t uoa of petitiMi, these oonstitate the best 
life of a "^' \v ti 
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Let a maa dewrt a angle penon for the sake of Ifii 
tribe ; bis tribe for the sake of hU native oity ; his 
native city, for the sake of his oountry ; and the 
whole world for the sake of his whole aoul. 

The poisonoiu tree of this world beare two fruits 
of ezquieite savor, poetiy sweet aa nectar, and the 
society of the good. 

He who seeks wealth, saorifioeB his own pleasure ; 
and like him who oarries burdens for oilers, bears the 
load of anxiety. 

laberality, attended with mUd language; divine 
leuiting without pride ; valour, united with mercy ; 
wealth, aooompanied with a generous contempt of it ; 
these four qualities are with difficulty acquired. 

As the pains of men assail them nnezpeotedly, so 
their pleasures come in the same manner ; a divine 
power strongly operated in both. 

Hany, who read the Soriptures, are grossly igno- 
rant ; but he, who acts well, is a truly learned man. 

What means thy pride, O wealthy man 1 When 
thy wealth is gone, thou art miserable ; and the rich- 
es of men are toesed about like a ball frran hand to 



The shadow of summer clouds, the friendship of 
wicked men, green com, women, youth, and wealth, 
all these are enjoyed but a shcst time. 

Strive not eageriy to attain prorinona ; they are 
provided by Ood : when the new bom animal &lls 
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from the mothflr, her nipples dn>p milk for hissnpport- 

He, bj whom whita flamauB, green parrots, and noh- 
\j coloured peaoooks were made, will eurelj find pro- 



As death ii af^urehended by all animals, bo the ap- 
prflhenuona of the riob, from kings, from water, bixa 
fire, from robbers, from relations, never cease. 

What use is there in wealth, to him who neither 
gives nor enjojs it t What is strength to him, who 
Bubdues not his own foes 1 What sonifies a know- 
ledge of the Soriptures to him, who fiuls to iHraotise 
virtue ) What is t^e soul itself to him, irtm keepa 
not his own body in aabjeotion t 

Friendships even after death ; resentments before 
it, appeased ; and a boundless UberaUty ; these are 
not the qualities of Uttle souls. 

He is the only valuable man, he is the mrat ezoel- 
lent, he is a man of real worth, from whose jM^eence 
neither they who ask alms, nor they who seek protec- 
tion, depart hopeless or imsuocessfuL 

She is a wife, who is attentive to her &mily ; she 
is a wife, who is the life of her husband ; she is a 
wife, who faithfully serves him ; she is not to be 
named a wife, in whom a husband is not happy. 

He who is eminent in birth, virtue, and piety, 
splendid, just, perfbct in morale is fit to be a ruler in 
this world. 

Gain all you can, and what yon gain, keep wift care ; 
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vhat jou keep, inoreaae ; and what you inorease, be- 
stow on good works. 

The man, who neither gives in charity, nor enjoys 
his wealth, which every day increases, breathes indeed, 
like the bellows of a smith ; but cannot be said to live. 

By the fell of the water-drops the pot is filled ; 
such is the increase of riches, of knowledge, and of 
virtue ! 

What is the distinction between a brute, and that 
man-beast who has no knowledge or thought of wrong 
or right, whom the assemblies of the learned in hea- 
venly wisdom djrive from their company, and who seeks 
only the gratiflcatiou of his appetite. 

A king, woman, and a creeping plant, alike twins 
round him, who stands by their side. 

Favourable disoourse to a servant; presents that 
denote affeetiou ; even in blaming faults, taking no- 
tice of virtues ; these are the manners of a kind 
master. 

By taking up the whole time of a servant ; by in- 
creasing expectation ; by denying reward ; a sensible 
man knows this to be the conduct of an ill disposed 
lord. 

In imminent danger, in the pursuit of evil objects, 
in a season unpropitious for action, a servant, who 
seeks the love of bis master, must speak even without 
being asked ! 

A Horse ; a weapon ; a book ; a lute j speech ; • 
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man ; and a voman ; all these, according to the dia- 
tiiiction of the persons in whose hands they fa\\, are 
useleaa, or valuable. 

Apt words must be taken by the wise even from a 
child ; when the light of the sun disappears, what is not 
the lustra of a torch I 

A king, whether a man or child, must not be treated 
with contempt ; in him certainly a great divinity 
appears in human shape. 

A bad wife, a deceitful friend, a servant giving 
saucy answers, and dwelling in a house infested by 
serpents, these without doubt ara causes of death. 

It is bettor to pull up by the roots a loose tooth, 
a envenomed servant, and a wicked counsellor. 

He is a friend, who deliven thee from adversity. 
That is a good action, which is well intended. She 
b a wife, who is an inseparable companion. He is 
wise, who honours the good. He is a friend, whom 
favours have not purchased. He Is a man, who is not 
subdued by his senses. 

Many a bad man receives lustra from the goodness 
of his protector, like the black powder rubbed on the 
eye of a beautiful woman. 

A bundrad good works are lost upon the wicked ; 
a hundred wise words are lost upon fools ; a hundred 
good precepts are lost upon the obstinate ; a hundred 
Boiences upon those who never reflect. 

In the sandul-tree are serpents; in the waters, 
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lotus -flowers, but crocodiles also ; even virtues are 
marred by the vicious ; iir all etyojTuenta there is 
sometbiug which impairs our happiuoss. 

A ship is used la passing the dangerous ocean ; a- 
lamp, used ia darkness ; a fan, in a perfect calm ; and 
a hook, in hunibling the pride of an elephant. Thus 
in this world, nothing exists for which a remedy has 
not been formed by the Creator ; but, in my opinion, 
the Creator himself would fail in his efforts to correct 
the bad thoughts of the wicked 

The thunderbolt, and the wrath of a king, ore two 

objects of great terror ; but the former only falls 
ou one place, the second spreads ruin on all sides. 

Meroy to a friend, or a foe, is the ornament of re- 
ligious men ; but lenity to all offenders, ia a crime. 
in a monarch. 

A king over-merciful, a priest over greedy, a wo- 
mau disobedient to her huabaad, an ill disposed com- 
panion, an unruly servant, a negligent counsellor, and 
he who acknowledges not a benefit received j. these 
seven are to be dismissed 

Sometimes lenity is the grace of a man j but be- 
fore victory is gained, violence becomes him. 

A king should, by all means, choose a minister who 
was bom in his realm, who follows the profession of 
bis ancestors, who is perfect in religious and moral 
duties, void of arrogance, has read the body of laws, 
firmly principled, esteemed wise, and the author of 
prudent counsels. 
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An unbesaador should be thus qualified : FaithAiI, 
honest, pure, furtunate, moral, laborious, patient, a 
Brabmiii, knowing the hearts of others, and extremelj 
sagacious. Again : Noble, true, eloquent, prosperous, 
a&able, ezaot indeliTering his message, with a good 
memory. 

Oive a hundred pieces, rather than go to war. ITiis 
is the rule in the sacred oode. To war without neces- 
sity, is the part of a fool ! 

By winks, by the walk, by action of speech, by the 
motion of the eye and the lip, a wise man discovers 
the mind. 

Every man is a hero, who has not been in battle : 
arid who, that has not seen the strength of another, 
is not arrogant t 

A great king should fear his enemies at a distance : 
but when near, act with valour. In the midst of 
danger, it is a dreadful crime to be inactive. Let a 
warrior keep his arms reserved as a tortoise oontracts 
his limbs ; then, when he has an opening let him rise 
up like an enraged serpent. 

A prince stationed in his enemy's country without 
a fortress, falls, like a man out of a ship. Again : 
A fortress must be built with large battlements, 
and lofty walla, supplied with vessels, implements, 
proviaious, and water, with a hill, a river, a dry plain, 
and a wood. Yet more : Of great extent ; difficult 
of aooesB ; sufficiency of water, and grain ; with store 
of wood ; a fit place for ingress, aad egress; these 
are the seven excellencies of a castle. 
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That is no council, at which the aged attend not ; 
they are not aged, who speak not with justice ; that 
is not justice, which ia unaccompanied with truth ; and 
there ia no truth where feai prevails. 

Discontented priests, and contented princes, are 
alike ruined ; modest harlots and immodest women 
of rank, are alike. 

The taste of wine ; the lore of woman ; eicessive 
hunting ; gaming, and borrowing of money ; listen- 
ing to false charges ; severity in inflicting of punish- 
ments ; theae are the cauaea of a king's misery. 

Who ia not plagued by wealth, and goods brought as 
a portion by hia wife ) 

If a man haa no knowledge of his own, of what use 
is a book to him t Of what service is a mirror to a 
blind man t 

When fools begin a trifling act, they hesitate ; but 
when the wise begin an arduous enterprise, they are 
him and nithout hesitation. 

On eight occadons, king ! there cannot be too" 
much liberality; 

A solemn sacriiice, a royal marriage, in public dis- 
tress, for the destruction of enemies, on a work which 
will raise reputation, on the society of friends, for the 
comfort of beloved wives, and for the relief of indi- 
gent relations. 

To escape danger, let a man preserve his wealth ; 
to secure hia wealth, let him preaerre bis wife j and 
W 
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hj his vifo and hia wealth, let him even preserve 
hiniael£ 

Truth, valour, liberality, these are the prinoipi4 
rirtuea of kings; void of these, a ruler of the world 
is sure to have a blemished character. 

When a low man or woman, a child or a fool, are 
the advisers of a king, he is tossed by the winds of 
▼ice, and drowned in a lea of troi^le 1 

The prince who conceala his joy and hia anger, who 
spends his revenue with continutd moderation, ia 
never forsaken by hia aervanta, and the earth be- 
stows her wealth on him I 

To conquer by alliance with the enemy's oflQcers ; 
to continue a blockade ol)stinately ; to attack at ni^t ; 
or to take a castle, and plunder it, by atorm ; these 
are the four greatest acts in war. 

A good consultation ; a good preparation ; a good 
engagement ; and a good retreat ; let a wise officer do 
all these when occasion offers, without heaitation. 

In this world, broken with the motion of wave^ 
violently agitated, life should be virtuously sacrificed 
for the benefit of othera. 

They who are valiant in battle, forsalung eiven life 
for the sake of their masters, and servants devoted to 
their lords, and Intelligent in business, ^wend indubi- 
tably to heaven. When a soldier, who has shewn no 
timidity, falls in battle, surrounded by foes, he reaches 
the gods, who die no more. 
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When a maD has a bad star, he axuses destiny ; 
but unwisely perceiveth not his own bad actions. 

■When a servant has act«d well, hia good work ought 
not to perish ; but he should be made happy by rewards, 
by affection, by kind words, and by kind looks. 

Let an union be formed with the foe, who benefits ; 
not with a iViend who injures thee ; a view must be 
duly made of benefits and injuries. 

We should only fear, when danger is distant : when 
it is present, we should fight like heroes ! 

He, who offers his virtuous services, and without 
Te.garding what is pleasing or unpleasing to his lord, 
speaks disagreeable truths, is a- bene&ctor to his 
prince. 

A truth-speaking man, a virtuous man, a just man, 
a vicious man, he, who has many brothers, and he, 
who has obtained victory in many wars ; with these six, 
peace should be made. 

Preserving his secret unrevealed, and his forces well 
united, lot a hero march and annoy his enemy ; for 
hot iron may form an union with hot iron ; so he by 
equal fierceness, at a time when his foe is fierce, may 
conclude a firm peace. 

No such fruit is gathered, say the wise, from giving 
cattle, land, or food ; no not even from giving our 
owu lives, aa from giving protection to the helpless. 
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The body receives with it the principles of destruo- 
wealth is the came of dangers ; they who ar- 
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rive, must certainly return ; everything U by nature 
mutable. 

ThU body lasts but a moment ; it periBhsB ; it n 
seen no more ; a pot of \mbaked clay ie broken stand- 
ing in water. Youth, beauty, life, collected vealth, 
[lominion, the society of friends, are all uncertain ; ' 
in this the wise ore not deceived. 

As wood meets wood in the great ocean, and after 
the meeting is separated, such is the meeting of ani- 
mated beings. Night and day, seizing the lives of . 
mortals, pass on continually, like the current of a. 
sta'am, and return no more. 

The society of the good in this world is like the 
pleasure of eating delicate food ; it is closely connect- 
ed with the pain of separation. 



When a father, a son, or a Mend, is overcome by 
death, they who know how to assuage the pwn of their 
bowels by abstinence, are nevertheless, tormented with 
grief : but the removal of the wise from this base 
world, which never ultimately affords pleasure, should 
strengthen, and multiply the delights of holiness. 

Even in a forest, where men are inflamed with pas- 
sion, crimes prevail ; and in a private mansion, where 
the five membeis are subdued, piety dwells : the house 
of a man employed in virtuous actions, and free from 
passion, is a desert of devotion. 

They whose food is only to susttun life, whose voice 
is only to speak truth, pass with ease through great 
dif&culties. 
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Connection with the world ehould be avoided by 
«Tery soul : but if it cannot be avoided, let it be 
formed with the virtuous, for such a connection will 
a-emedy the evil 

Piety, -devotion, content, and the other virtues 
lUiiEt be nouritsbed like children. 

If we take not soon, give not soon, perform not 
soon, time gives the benefit of it to another. 

Let not a man perform an act hastily ; want of 
ciroumapection is a great cause of danger ; wealth ' 
pays homage, even voluntarily, to a man who acts 
with caution. 

Like an earthen pot, a bad man is eaajly broken, 
and cannot be easily restored to his former situation : 
but a virtuous man, like a vase of gold, is broken 
with difficulty, and easily repaired. 

Let a man purchase a miser with money ; a hai^hty 
man with joined hands and reverence ; a fool with 
promises ; a wise man with truth. With affection 
win a friend, and a kinsman ; thy wife, and servanta 
with gifts and honours ; with great actions, the 
powerful' I 

lie is truly wise, who considers another's wife as 
his mother, another's gold as mere clay, and all other 
creatures as himself. 

The life of animals is tremulous, as the reflection 
of the moon in water ; let him then, who knows it to 
be uncertain, perform actions, which will hereafter be 
beneficial to him. 
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Having seen this world, which perishes id an instant, 
resembling the vapour in a desert, let him eeek tKe 
Bociety of the virtuous ; both for the sake of his re- 
ligious duties, and of his own happiness. 

If truth be placed in a balance with a thousand 
aaorifioes of horses, truth will out-weigh a thousand 
saorifices.* 

* The Sacrifice of horeea ia couaidered highl; meiitoiiouB in 
tlie Hindoo Scripture*. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 11, line 24, /or "piece" read "pice" 

23, line li, for " being" j>raii "living" 

30, line 11, for " paita" nad "part" 

34, line 24, for " pooun" rtad " poonn" 

36, line 8, for "considering" read "considered" 

37, line 4, far "tiahiua" read "kiaSna" 
89, line 37, for " throw" read '' tiirown" 

, 44, line 20, for " in" read " is" 

. 45, line 25, for " buUook" twhT" " bullock^ 

47, line 2, for " then" read " them" 

49, line 11, for " madar" read " madan" 

, 68, line 6, for " it" read " is" 

57, line 10, for " power" read " poorer" 

, 58, line 8, for " grovea" read " groovea" 

71, tine 13, from bottom, for " chidrs" rtad " chains" 

72, line «, for " manufaotureB" read " maniilac- 

76, line 10, for "in" read "it" 
,, line 7, from bottom, /or " there" read " three" 

77, line 3, from bottom, after " tiiree" read " or" 

78, line I, for " second" read " second*" 

79, line 10, for "then" read "tham" 
81, line I, Oifter " is" read " a" 
83, line 6, for " the" read " their" 

„ line II, for " estiinaiioD^' read " estjmation" 

80, line 10, for " clothe" read " clothes" 

91, line 1, for " altered" read " attired" 

92, line 13, for "though" read "through" 
96, line 14, after " oF" read " the" 
98, line 13, for " reaorta" rtad " resort" 

„ line 8, for " while" read " which" 

BS, line 8, from bottom, /or " more" read "move" 

„ 101, line 12, from bottom, /or " field" read " fields" 

,, 104, line 2, for "there" read "their" 

„ 107, line IB, for "through" read "though" 

'OS, line 8, for "Nume8"rearf " Naumee" 

„ III, line 18, for "in" read "on" 
, „ line 7, from bottom, for " Salonan" read " Salonau" 

„ 112, line 4, for " in" read " ia" 

, lid, line 7, /or " though" reoii " through" 

„ 117, line 7, i^ore " own" r«ad " his" 

„ 122, line 20, for "kneefl"rearf "knee" 

line 3, for " io\i&" read "roti" , 



P»ge 128, line 6, for " child" read " a child" 

„ 129, line 4, from bottom, for "piaM' read "pUtea" 

„ 132, line 8, from bottom, after " of read " the" 

„ 133, line 11, b^ort "eata" read "he" 

„ „ line 20, far " husband" read " hiiHbindH" 

„ 137, Mno H, for " after" read " often" 

„ 189, line 2, from bottom, after "Home" read "of* 

„ 140, line 13, from bottom, for "afficiouB" read " effi- 

„ 144, line 13, afier "describe, read "it" 

„ 14G, line 1, from bottom, for " eihibition" read 

" exhlbitione" 

„ IW, line 2, for "Bcene" read "ecreen" 

„ „ lino 11, te/ore " dances" read "and" 

„ 160, line 10, for " thoee" read " these" 

„ 153, line 3, from bottom, before "oe^'read "her" 

„ IBS, line B, after "at" read "by" 

„ 168, line 10, for " women" read "woman" 

„ 1B7, line 20, after " oC read " the" 

„ 158, line 1, for "indencj" read "indecency" 

„*■„ line 1, from bottom, o/ler " are" rfod " of 

„ 164, line 3, from bottom, /or "ahe" read "he" 

„ 168, line 7, for " part" r«od " parts" 

„ 171, line 8, from bottom, /or "cooka" read "cook" 

„ 177, line 11, from bottom,/oi- " take" r«ad "takes" 

„ 179, line 15, for " sometimes" read "somatme" 

„ „ line 1, from bottom, far " good'jr read " god" 

„ 198, line 19, for "watermelons" reod "water melon" 

„ 199, line 7, for " tri™" read " tribe" 

„ 200, line 11, for "house" read "houBea" 

„ „ line 8, from bottom, far " bathe" read " bathrf' 

„ 201, line 6, from bottom, /or " weather" reorf " water" 

„ 203, line 9, Jot "time hj" read "tjmely" 

„ 208, line 6, for " profesaea" read " profess" 

„ 210, line 19, for "rictual" reod " victnala" 

„ 213, line 1 8, before " time" read " same" 

„ 220, line 6, for " tham" rend " him" 

„ 235, line 10, from bottom, iifter " so" reod " to" 

„ 23S, line 4, from bottom, ie/ore "made" read "have" 

I, 239, line 18, from bottom, for " use" read " u«ei." 
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